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PREFACE 



This is a hook by, for and ahout high school journaHsin educa- 
tors in the 1990s. Along with providing new facts and figures about 
the shape of scholastic journalism today, we hope to provide you with 
some sense of how we got to this point. 

We ha\'e provided plent/ of charts, graphs and numbers to bet- 
ter explain where we are on a national basis. But this book is not 
intended as a research study replete with esoteric jargon. Rather, we 
have tried to translate the many discoveries we've made about high 
school journalism into a readable, usable and — we hope — interesting 
format. Our purpose in compiling such a book is threefold: to help 
sccondan' school teachers and media advisers know more about our 
collective work; to help solve the problems that confront us daily; 
and to learn and grow in our jobs. 

\Miile all three of us have collaborated on parts of all the chap- 
ters and the bibliography, we have divided our work into primar)- 
areas of responsibility. 

In (chapter 1, Larry* Lain describes the journalism educators 
role in the school and the unique position that person holds. In 
Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5, Jack Dvorak summarizes several recent suid- 
ies involving journalism students and teachers. In Chapter 2, he 
records journalism student achievements in various language arts 
areas compared with their counterparts who have not taken journal- 
ism. In Chapter 3, he outlines results of journalism student Advanced 
Placement examinations and the role of Intensive Journalistic 
Writing Institutes for leachers. Chapter 4 recaps the sheer numbers 
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of journalism programs, courses and publications in the United 
States — and for the first time, we believe, presents baseline data for 
future examinations of this type. And in Chapter 5, Dvorak looks 
closely at advisers' situations nationally — including experience, for- 
niL education, salar\', work load, job satisfaction, and many other 
aspects of journalism educators' unique positions within the school 
and communit)'. 

In Chapter 6, Larr\' Lain shares his recent national studies of 
publication financing and advertising. He continues this theme in 
Chapter 7, while expanding on it and linking it to various First 
Amendment considerations, including the crucial relationship 
between funding sources and editorial autonomy. This is the most 
authoritative study we find to date on this fascinating and most 
important nexus. 

Tom Dickson expands on legal issues in Chapters 8, 9 and 10. 
In (Chapter 8, he looks at the history- of scholastic press freedoms 
from the prt-Ti?ike?' (1969) era through the 1970s and 1980s. 
(Chapter 9 recaps research done following the Hazckvood (1988) deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court, the only high school newspaper 
case ever to reach the nations highest court. .\nd in Chapter 10, 
Dickson examines student edit(^r, adviser and principal attitudes 
about student freedom of expressi(Mi in the post- Hazchroo^l years of 
the late- 1980s and early 199()s. He uses his own extensive national 
studies while summarizing studies of other researchers in providing 
the most comprehensive look to date at the meaning and aftermath 
oiHifZchrooci i'is reflected in reliable national sur\'eys. Larr}' Lain pro- 
vides the final thoughts in the C^oncluding Thoughts section, and all 
three authcM's and F.RIC^ bibliographers helped compile what we 
believe is the most extensive bibliography involving high school jour- 
nalism research. 

\\V hope our findings are helpfiil to all educators, curriculum 
designers, administrators, student journalists and others interested in 
high school journalism. 

Our efforts in compiling such a book liave been buoyed by many 
otliers. (^ollcclively, wcM like lo thank our main* professional col- 
leagues in the Scholastic journalism l)i\ision of the Association ior 
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Education in Journalism and xMass Communication who have pro\id- 
ed encouragement, impetus, feedback and friendship. Your collegialit}' 
has meant much to us for many years. To the thousands of high 
school journalism teachers, administrators and editors who have 
responded to the various sun'e}'S reported in this study, we give a spe- 
cial thanks. To the dedicated teachers of journalism and advisers of 
school publications, we salute your efforts and applaud the noble and 
important knowledge and skills you share with so many teen-agers. 
To ERIC Editor W'iU'ren Lewis, we appreciate your excellent sugges- 
tions, accommodating nature and willingness to engage in spirited 
discourse as you steered us toward our goal. Many thanks to you and 
your staff for accepting and producing our ideas in book form. 

Specifically, we'd each like to acknowledge some special people 
as we individually completed portions of this book. 

-ID. 

— LL 

— TD. 



I want to thank co-authors Larry Lain and Tom Dickson for 
their excellent scholarship, good natures, attention to detail, abilit}* to 
meet deadlines and perseverance as we put this book together. Indeed, 
you epitomize what it means to be professional colleagues, and it has 
been a pleasure lo w ork with each of you on the project. For help 
with data entn* and analysis, many thanks to my associate Linda J. 
Johnson of the High School Journalism Institute and to .Mien Li, 
Ph.D. candidate in .Mass Clomnumication at Indiana University. I am 
also indebted to the High School Journalism Institute of Indiana 
Universit}- for funding the national adviser sun cy in Chapters 4 and 5 
and to the Journalism Education .Association and its Commission on 
the Role of Journalism in Secondaiy Education for making possible 
the AC V studies cited in Ch. 2. And especially to my immediate fami- 
ly — my wife Cathy, nnd our son John — for their undersiauiling. 
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patience and time alone while this project was being completed, I 
send deepest gratitude, love and respect, 

— Jack Dvorak 



No one undertakes a project of any significant size alone, and no 
project ever stands by itself, Evaything is cumulative. The cumula- 
tive portion of these notes is too extensive to list in its entirety but I 
need to mention Merle and Betty Lain of Valparaiso, IN, whose 
determination and persistence in the face of obstacles even now pro- 
vide a model ^or perseverance and faith; Lou Ingelhart of Ball State, 
whose mentorship a quarter-century ago is probably still the greatest 
single influence on my philosophy; and scores of advisers across the 
countrj', many of whom are dear friends, whose collective insights 
have educated me for many years, xMore immediateh; I salute m}^ co- 
authors, two men easy to work with and from whom I have learned 
much both before and during this project. My admiration for them 
both is unbounded. The Universit)' of Da\ton and its Department 
of C>ommunicarion funded eidier directiy or indirecdy much of my 
portion of the work that is included here, I am most grateful. 
Finally, my inspiration, my best critic and m\' biggest supporter has 
been, as always, the friend and companion of my life, my wife Barb, 
without whom nothing is possible or meaningfiil. 

— Lany Lain 



I would like to thank Mark Oglesby, coordinator of Academic 
C'.omputing at Southwest Missouri State Universit}', for his assistance 
with the computer programs for the 1990 and 1992 national studies. 
1 also would like to thank Susi King and (larol McNeil for assistance 
with mailing both sur\cys and Southwest Missouri State University 
for funding both projects. 
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I have been interested in journalism ever since my grandfather 
gave me a miniature printing press for my birthday — I think it was 
my 1 2th, I started a neighborhood newspaper that lasted at least two 
editions. If my interest in First Amendment issues doesn't go back 
quite that far, it goes back at least to two experiences in my journalis- 
tic life that involved prior restraint. 

The first incident took place when I was co-editor of the univer- 
sity^ newspaper. I wrote an editorial in response to a lecture on cam- 
pus by William Rusher, editor of the conservative National Review. As 
best I can remember, Rusher stated that academic freedom and free- 
dom of speech on the college campus should go only so far. I wrote 
in my editorial that Rusher seemed to be saying that it was OK for 
conservatives to close a public forum to people who didn't agree with 
them. I saw my editorial set in t\pe. 

The lesson 1 got about freedom of the press that day vas that 
you can write about anything you want as long as you don't write 
what the adviser doesn't want written. My recollection, however, is 
that I was more upset with v/hat the adviser thought about me at the 
time than the fact that my First Amendment rights had been taken 
away. My relationship with the adviser never was the same. 

My second brush with censorship was in tlie Army in \1eDiam. 1 
edited the newspaper for the 18th Militar}- Police Brigade, which was 
responsible for most of the military police units in the country. 
Before we could print anything, we had to send it to military censors 
in Saigon. Usually, the censors cut only a word here or there; howev- 
er, if we had covered more hard nen-s, I expect more deletions would 
have occurred. 

Those two experiences showed me a little of what it is like when 
an adviser rides roughshod over the First Amendment and what it 
would be like to be a journalist in a country with no First 
Amendment. Because of those incidents, I gained a little more 
respect for the First Amendment and for those people who fight for 
their own First Amendment rights and for the rights of others. 

— 7o7// Dichou 




Chapter 1 

WHAT ARE WE DOING HERE, ANYWAY? 



What Am I Doing Here? 

W'lien journalism teachers and publications advisers get togeth- 
er, discussion inevitably conies around to some variation on the 
theme: ''WTiat am I doing here? Nobody understands me." That's 
more than the mournful cr\* of someo ne caught in a mid-life crisis; 
it's the honest fate of practically ever\^ high school journalism teacher 
in /Vmerica. 

Almost every other person in die building has real colleagues. 
English teachers have legions of other English teachers to share their 
frustrations with: All of them understand the agonies of teaching stu- 
dents about subject-verb agreement and sentence fragments. Social 
studies teachers have other social studies teachers, and all social stud- 
ies teachers grasp the difficulties of making students about histo- 
ry and of making events long-past relevant to contemporan^ life. 
Even head coaches have assistant coaches to share their troubles 
with, and the problems of a head football coach are not dissimilar 
from those of a head basketball coach. The}* can support each other; 
they can ju.st sit and talk shop. 

Eew journalism teachers, however, have anyone else in their 
buildings who riv///v understands. W^e admit that journalism teachers 
do have professional colleagues in one sense: The greatest number of 
journalism teachers are also teachers of English, so the lone journal- 
ist can talk to the other English teachers. But "pure" English teach- 
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ers are also student journalists' greatest critics. Journalistic writing is 
dijfereiit from expository writing — tighter, more direct, far more 
spare of adjectives, unafraid of one-sentence paragraphs. These ideas 
are foreign to the rest of the English facult}'. All journalism teachers 
know that, regardless of how carefully edited the newspaper is, Xypos 
will occur; nevertheless, ever\' school has at least one hard-nosed 
English teacher who delights in circling the newspapers mistakes in 
red pen and sending the paper back to the staff. 

Other aspects of the nature of the job sometimes tend to make 
journalism teachers and publications advisers feel cut off from other 
teachers. They spend far more time, as a rule, with their students in 
an infonnal setting than do most teachers, keeping them company 
during deadline nights or traveling to out-of-town workshops 
together. Journalism teachers are often closer to their students in 
casual ways that many other teachers would find odd, possibly 
imprudent, or even impudent. Articles in t\vo newsletters that arrived 
in the mail within a few days of each other illustrate this point: 

In Xc'ii\K'ii'/rc\ the national newsletter of the Journalism 
Education .Association, 1992 national journalism teacher of the vear 
Cjloria Grove Olman described a phone call from a former student 
which begins, '*Hi, (). Just wanted to keep in touch. 

Sarah Ortman, writing in a state newsletter, talked about a dead- 
line night with her staff during which an editor said, "It's finished, 
Ort."- Larr)" Lain (one of the authors) recalled that as a newspaper 
and yearbook adviser in Indiana, he was known to his staffs — and to 
nobody else — as "L.B." — and that his own high school journalism 
teacher 10 years earlier had been tagged "Mr. B'' by his staffs. 

Few loft}" English teachers tolerate this degree of intimacy with 
suidents, and most other teachers would deem such closeness inap- 
propriate. Not all journalism teachers are this close to their staffs, 
but the fact that so many journalism kids across the countrv* feel able 
to risk casualness with a teacher underscores the special bond that is 
common among journalism teachers and their students, a bond that 
is unusual in other school activities. 

Journalism teachers share a sense of purpose with their staffs, 
and they are frequently more sympathetic to staidents' positions dnr- 
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ing the inevitable student/administration disagreements over the 
school newspaper. Journalism teachers often feel that their loyalties 
are divided, believing even that their first responsibilit)' is to the stu- 
dents, not the administration. Not all journalism teachers feel that 
way, but many do. 

If other teachers don't understand, can we hope that other activ- 
ity advisers will? No one outside the group knows or cares very much 
what the chess club or Future Farmers chapter is doing, but the 
school newspaper is a high profile activity, as visible to the vhole 
school communit)' as is the basketball team. Even coaches, as buddy- 
buddy as they may be with their teams, don't understand the prob- 
lems of a journalism teacher, either. The important difference 
between a coach and a newspaper adviser is that the coach makes the 
big decisions: The coach establishes the game p!an, makes assign- 
ments to the players, substitutes players at will; he has power over his 
players; they do, or try to do, what he says. Not so with the journal- 
ism teacher. 

The newspaper adviser is different. He or she functions like a 
coach as far as teaching the class or staff is concerned, hut then the 
journalism adviser turns the job over to the student editor. It's the 
editor or other kid designated by the editor who determines the con- 
tent of the paper, makes the assignments, edits the copy, lays out the 
pages. If the adviser subscribes to the principle of maximum freedom 
of expression for students, it is a fundamental precept that students, 
not teachers, make those decisions — and they are all big decisions. 
It's <'\Ticult for most other teachers to understand how an article 
the\ disapprove of, or even writing they consider substandard, gets 
into the paper. "Just ??iake them do it right," the critics mav say. 

If only it were that easy! There is far more to teaching journal- 
ism than getting students to use inverted pyramid leads and helping 
them learn PageMaker, Journalism teachers may frequently disagree 
with their administrators, with their teaching colleagues, and even 
sometimes among themselves about what their proper role ought to 
be, but most believe that what they are doing is important at a level 
that goes tar beyond the teaching of mechanical skills and producing 
a not-for-profit periodical. Most feel significant amounts of stress 
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because they are being held accountable for things that in good con- 
science they feel they cannot, to a greater or lesser extent, control. 

What Are We Doing Here? 

xVIany high school publications advisers might respond to this 
question, "Fni not really sure. It just sort of happened!" Surprisingly 
enough, that's true! In Chapter 5 we talk about the absolute viinoj-ity 
of journalism teacher/advisers who were actually hired for their jobs. 
Most were assigned the job by their principals or volunteered to take 
it on. It's impossible to imagine a school appointing the head basket- 
ball coach or the band director that way. Only a small minority of 
journalism teachers majored in journalism in college, and few have 
themselves worked in the field professionally. Many states do not 
even have a formal certification for journalism, yet there are few pro- 
grams in the t}'pical high school that are more visible and more dis- 
cussed. 

Most journalism teachers do an excellent job of teaching and 
advising their newspaper, yearbook, and magazine staffs, but they can 
certainly be pardoned if their role seems ambiguous sometimes. So 
many people have such different expectations of them. At least six 
different, and sometimes contradictor)', functions are often ascribed 
to scholastic journalism programs, and there is, frankly, no way to 
prioritize them. All these fimctions pla)- a role in what we do some- 
times, and ////have their proponents in eveiy school and among pro- 
fessional colleagues. All are well-supported in articles on academic 
journalism that go back at least 80 years. 

Four of the six functions are to a large extent essentially utilitari- 
an. They concern things that people expect journalism education or 
the school press to do. Utilitarian views might be described as the 
four following perspectives: 

• a mechanistic perspective 

• a public-relations perspective 

• a vocational perspective 

• an informational perspective 
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The other views are more conceptual in nature, a'^ I they are 
more concerned with what press and education should i e. They are 
these two: 

• a free-expression Perspective 

• an integrative perspective 

Utilitarian Perspectives 

1. The Mechanistic View 

In the mechanistic perspective, journalism is merely an exten- 
sion of the English program, whose reason for existing is to provide 
reinlorccment for the grammar and writing skills taught in other 
classes and, perhaps, to provide a means for suidents to have their 
writing published. 

By no means do we suggest that this aim is incompatible with 
high school journalisml Indeed, in chapters 2 and 3, wc demonstrate 
the enormously positive influence that a background in academic 
journalism has on subsequent attainment in English. Educators and 
school journalism organizations across the countr\' rightfully become 
involved in pressing state and local boards of education to recognize 
journalism classes as full partners in school English curricula. Full 
academic credit for journalism courses ought to be awarded on the 
same basis as for English elective classes. 

English teachers, probably, are the greatest proponents of this 
mechanistic view. Even the great majority of English teachers who 
would never red-ink the newspaper are certain to sigh inwardly at 
the spelling and punctuation errors that slip through the editing 
process, and feel that the paper reflects badly on what they have tried 
to accomplish in their classes. The view is an old one; Perr\' wrote in 
1919 that newspapers should be pul)lished by English Departments, 
and ''the paper should be studied by the department to analyze the 
department's own performance.''^ From this perspective, the content 
often seems to matter less than the form. 

2. The Public-Relations View 

A second but still utilitarian, view of the school press has been, 
Irom early in this centur\-, that of the presss role as school dtizcn. In 
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an early high school journalism textbook published in 1922, H.R 
Harrington, director of the Medill School of JournaHsin, contended 
that the **duties" of a school newspaper include not only elevating to 
a "fascinating art" the principles of English composition but also 
promoting school spirit, building up respect for school and civic 
authorit)', promoting good sportsmanship and good scholarship, 
informing parents of school events, and working for the welfare ot 
the school."^ 

Other educational specialists also described the role of the 
school press in similar terms. Foster, writing in 1925, noted the value 
of school newsfrapers to administrators in disseminating information 
to the student body, and— "rightly conducted' —in promoting the 
interest of students in producing more literar\' work. He also stressed 
the importance of the paper in communit}' relations and in strength- 
ening suidents' skills in English/' He cautioned schools not to "over- 
emphasize the news value of high school publications.''^' 

Probably no one who has had more than a weeks experience as a 
school newspaper adviser would fail to recognize this communirv'- 
relations function of the journalism program as a favorite of adminis- 
trators. Many parents and school supporters would also agree with 
this conviction, and they can be quick to criticize a staff and its advis- 
er who publish anything that they construe as negative. "Boost. 
Boost everything and ever\-body" was journalism professor Frances 
Perrvs succinct advice to high school newsp)apers in 1919. "Boost!'' 

3. The Vocational View 

This is the only one of the six chief perspectives on the high 
school press that no longer enjoys great currency, but it was once 
ver\- popuilar with educators.^ Journalism was seen as possible career 
training for students and, even today in a few places, journalism 
teachers must have college-level coursework in vocational education 
to be eligible for journalism certification. Journalism courses and 
school publications work may indeed expose students to career alter- 
natives that they had not previously considered, but no one any 
longer expects these academic experiences to provide the training 
neccssan' for entry into die profession. 
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4. The Informational View 

The purposes of journalism in a school setting are considered bv 
some people to be not greatly different from those of journalism 
generally. Its function is to provide useful information for its con- 
sumers and, perhaps, to serve as a vehicle for entertainment and 
opinion. The news function, however, is paramount in this perspec- 
tive. Journalism teachers, and many other teachers, too, and most of 
the students in most schools probably see the journalism program in 
this light. 

Nearly ever\'one understands, of course, that newspapers do 
more than merely provide information, and most of the other roles 
we are discussing here are also conipatibie with it to some extent. For 
many people, the issue is as simple as it sounds: The purpose of the 
journalism program is, first of all, to provide inforniation to the 
school publics. 

Conceptual Perspectives 

It utilitarian views are focused more on outcomes, conceptual 
views are niorc concerned with processes. These concerns have more 
to do with learning — learning to reason, learning to think, learning 
to articulate one s views, indeed, learning to learn — than they do with 
the actual product. 

5. The Free-Expression View 

Despite the prominence this view takes in contemporar)- litera- 
ture on school journalism, emphasis on the importance of school 
publications as forums for student expression is anything but a recent 
value. Perr)-, whose advice to "boost evcr\thing" was tempered with a 
warning to avoid censorship,*^ and McKown, who used the term 
''freedom of expression" in 1927,^*^ had more company than opposi- 
tion in the belief that teachers should not require nor prohibit the 
publication of particular material. 

Probably no aspect of journalism education has been more dis- 
cussed, dissected, and even litigated during the past generation, than 
the issue of freedom of the press at school, and the issue is still a divi- 
sive one, as we demonstrate in chapters 8 to 10. Most, but not all, 
journalism teachers advocate stretching the boundaries of expression 
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permitted to high school journaHsts to Hmits comparable to those 
enjoyed by their collegiate and even their professional counterparts, 
and this is certainly the most important function of the high school 
press as far as most student journalists are concerned. Students have 
little interest in showcasing the school's English program, and few 
care much about providing good PR for the school in the communi- 
t\\ Some may be interested in the training aspect — exploring a possi- 
ble area to study in college. For most students, however, the great 
allure of working on the newspaper is probably the opportunit}' to 
express themselves, to feel like they're making a difference. Indeed, 
even students — maybe pri7?iarily students — who work on under- 
ground newspapers want the official press to matter. They want to 
find their voices and have a voice.* ^ 

.\dministrators, who often place a higher premium on booster- 
ism, are often skeptical of too much freedom of the school press. A 
press that enjoys wide latitude in what it prints and deals more often 
with controversial subjects will cause the principal more headaches 
tlian a press that sticks to reporting car washes and student council 
election results. There are many principals who are deeply commit- 
ted to an open student press, but there are probably many more who 
have reserv ations. 

6. The Integrative View 

Journalism and publications wc^rk are worth doing for reasons 
that have little to do with the actual subject matter or die t\*pes of 
publications produced. The kind of inquirx; clear thinking, discover); 
reasoning, and writing that are necessar\' to good journalism — a will- 
ingness to investigate and an ability to communicate — can be taught 
no more effectively in any other context in the high school. The fre- 
quent and timely production of a newspaper, or the annual publica- 
tion of a complex yearbook, are as effective as any other program in 
the school in teaching responsibilit}', teamwork, self-reliance, and 
thoroughness. .Much is made of the teamwork and sense of loyalty 
that athletics or band engender: Those qualities are present in no 
smaller degree in publications work. Much is made of the discipline 
and critical-thinking skills that are developed in studying mathemat- 
ics and foreign language: journalism requires exactly the same thing. 
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A journalist, whether high school or professional, straddles the arts 
and the sciences, using the investigative skills of the sciences and the 
powers of communication — linguistic and graphic — of the humani- 
ties. All this makes journalism intrinsically worth studying. 

Olman*- pointed out that there is a renewed attention to the 
higher-order outcomes described in Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives.'-^ Briefly, these levels of achievement are, in 
ascending order, as follows: 

• Knowledge: recall of specific information 

• (comprehension: the lowest level of factual understanding 

• Application: using abstractions and technical principles 

• Analysis: deconstruction into parts; seeing relationships 

• Synthesis: constructing meaning; communicating abstract 
ideas to others 

• Evaluation: judgments of value, accuracy, and truth 

The steps described above are progressive: learning starts with 
simple knowledge and culminates with the abilit)^ to evaluate; mas- 
ter}^ of each stage is a precondition for progression to the next. 

The common complaint is that too much of the educational 
process focuses on the lower-order skills; too much time is spent on 
knowledge and comprehension functions, such as memorizing and 
reciting; and fiir too little time is allowed for students to come to 
grips with the Jjiaming of their knowledge, i.e., the higher-order 
skills in the taxonomy. In 1983, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education complained in A Minion at Risk that few high 
school students were able to perform higher-order skills. ^"^ Ernest 
Boyer, author of the (Carnegie (Commission report High School. 
charged that students' poor writing skills are indicative of their poor 
thinking skills.'' 

But Olman asked a journalism teachers question that tells 
against the Commission's complaint: "Where are our students?" 
Then, Olman answered: ".\t . . . the highest levels. Thats where 
we've alwa\'s been. What a shockl'''^' 
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In fact, journalism education at every level, from junior high 
school onward, has always placed the highest premium on those 
higher-order abilities. Reporters — even student reporters — must be 
able to do much more than listen and repeat: They inu3t understand, 
evaluate, reconstruct, and communicate clearly, or else their efforts 
are wasted. This is what we journalism teachers have been teaching 
all along, and this is exactly what the educational system purports to 
value the most. 

What is Ihis Book Doing Here? 

We said at the outset that we, as journalism teachers, often feel 
terribly isolated in our schools. Outside our school buildings, howev- 
er, we are anything but isolated! The great body of literature that 
exists, much of which will be spotlighted in the coming pages, 
demonstrates most clearly the great scope of our field. There are 
thousands of places to turn to for information, support, and collegial- 
it)': Individuals, associations, universit}- programs, and professional 
practitioners are there to meet our needs. K)Wiving that we are not 
alone can be a terrific morale-builder at 11 o'clock on a deadline 
night when the papers still only half done. It may not get the pages 
pasted up, but somehow its nice to know that scattered somewhere 
out in the darkness are hundreds of other advisers who are also star- 
ing into the night and grinding their teeth. 

In this book v e focus on research in school journalism and, as 
this portion of the chapter suggests, its appropriate to ask what its 
good for. As advi^ers, weVe all too busy to spend a lot of time read- 
ing things just becituse they're interesting. WTiat is it? 

Knowledge of the research in our field can do at least three 
things for us all, and we ha\'e put this book together with tliose out- 
comes in mind: 

• Know more about our field 

• I lelp solve the problems we have 

• Learn and grow in our jobs 
Lets look brieilv at each. 
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Knowledge 

The more we know about our field, the more secure we'll feel 
and the better we'll do our jobs. Much of the research in school jour- 
nalism can provide us with that kind of background knowledge. 
Demographic information about high school publications has been 
around longer than most people realize, and while the methodolog\* 
of 70-year-old suidies is shaky by today's standards, the awareness of 
the importance of demographic study since early in the history of 
school journalism is valuable.*' 

The research discussed in this book tells us about the following, 
and more; this list could be pages long: 

• WTio we, the journalism advisers, arc 

• WTiat our schools and publications are like 

• Just how good and important is the job we do 

• How our publications work 

• WTiat the law is, and how it has developed 

• What editors, principals, and our colleagues really think. 

Knowing the backgrounds of other advisers and the characteris- 
tics of other programs in schools like our own can serve as measures 
of where we stand, of what we can aspire to, of how common our 
problems are. Understanding the work that's been done with stu- 
dents like ours gives us new insights into our jobs. Our principals 
probably don't know, for example, that studies as early as 1982*^ 
demonstrate empirically just how much better journalism students do 
in advanced placement and honors English classes, and how much 
better they do on the ACT test and in college English than non- 
journalism suidents. Jourualisin is not 7?icrcly n vocational area any more, 
and it hasn't hccn for decades. }our\vA\sm is an important academic dis- 
cipline that enhances the abilit}* of students to do well throughout 
the curriculum. .\s 1983 high school journalism teacher of the vcar 
John Bowcn of Lakewood, Ohio, has emphasi/.ed, other 
course in the high school curriculum is more basic and more neces- 
saiy than journalism. "^'^ That is why we gave this book its name, 
because journalism kids do better, both in school and later on. 
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One of the most significant movements of the past decade in 
education is the rise of competency-based or proficiency testing in 
several areas, particularly in mathematics and writing. The abiliry' to 
write well is so foundational to academic success in almost ever\' 
area, not just to English, that mam- state and national organizations 
have prepared guidelines for the competencies that smdents need to 
be able to demonstrate. lowas guidelines are to pical. That list of pro- 
ficiencies'^^ includes the abilit\' to conceptualize ideas; organize them 
into a coherent structure; write using correct spelling and mechanics; 
varv writing st\'le for different purposes and audiences; be able to 
edit, revise and rewrite; and gather and write information iiom a 
variet}' of sources using summaries and quotations. Members of the 
committee that prepared the catalogue of competencies may have 
been thinking about English classes, but the\- were dcsa'ibing journal- 
ism classes! 

Dennis Oipe, executive secretar\' of the Indiana High School 
Press .Association, has emphasized that journalism forces smdents to 
tipph what they've learned from all areas of the curriculum and there- 
by ''define [their] own education and level of understanding,"'^ 

Problem-Soiving 

Journalism educators and publications advisers are concerned 
mostly about practical, down-to-earth issues: How to structur.* a 
journalism class, how to critique student writing, how to use comput- 
ers effectively, how to make a budget f(^r the newspaper, how to 
increase minorit}* involvement in the journalism program, how much 
or litde to become involved in the content of the paper, and so on. 
All these and other questions have been addressed in books and arti- 
cles over at least the past 80 years. 

Some of the pieces are merely descriptive, an exposition of one 
idea or approach that has worked for an educator in some school. 
Other articles are based on extensive study of hundreds of schools; 
they not only provide an exhaustive descripticm of whats happening 
across the countr\' but also they address, through the use ot statistical 
anaKsis, more universal!}- meaningful questions and establish rela- 
tionships that are not inuuediately apparent. I his book is rooted in 
such studies. 
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School-journalism educators have had trouble finding this kind 
of research information in a form that would be useful in solving the 
problems of our profession. A number of excellent periodicals con- 
tain dozens of articles a year on "how-to" issues, but whereas most of 
them also run some research-based pieces or legal reviews, the over- 
all focus remains rather practical. Qjull & Scroll magazine, Trends in 
High School Jowualisjfh Student Press Revieu\ and C:JET are the best- 
known, and the journalism educator who has developed the habit of 
reading them regularly knows how truly valuable they are. Since 
1991, C:yET h'2is published an bi-annual issue devoted to printing 
condensed versions of important research about scholastic journalism 
education, making C: J ET ont of die few sources of this information 
readily available to most high school teachers. 

But there is much other important work out there! Our book is 
a compilation and review of some of the most significant recent 
research, assembled in as readable a form, widi as complete a bibliog- 
raphy, as we and our friends at ERIC/REC could do. Knowing what 
sort of information is available is a necessar\' first step to gathering it; 
we have tried to point you in some useful directions. 

Much of the most useful literature in our field is contained in 
scholarly journals u) which high school journalism educators do not 
ordinarily subscribe. Other important work has never been published 
at all, but is to be found in papers delivered at conventions and con- 
ferences. Reproductions of most of those papers are available from 
the ERIC database. 

Journalism advisers and educators at all levels in high schools 
and colleges can achieve greater insights as journalists and greater 
expertise as teachers by reading about the subsequent superior 
scholastic attainments of journalism students as contrasted to the 
lower performance of those who had not been journalism students. 
Journalism teachers need to read about, and compare, the attitudes 
and perceptions of principals, advisers, and student journalists. \\c 
need to read and know about the relationship between a school 
newspapers sources of funding and the amount of free expression its 
staff has. These and odier issues, both mun(i;mc and subtle, are the 
stuff of research in school journalism. 'Ih be well-informed nbotit the 
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essential matters is to grow beyond our natural preoccupation with 
day-to-day tasks. 

Learning and Growing 

Ever\^ teacher at ever)' level knows that it is difficult to keep up 
with reading in the field. Teachers in journalism have a particularly 
difficult time because they, like other English teachers, have an enor- 
mous amount of grading to do, and the thoroughness with which 
they must do it takes much of the time that teachers in other areas 
have for professional development. Nevertheless, important things 
are happening in our field, and we have to make a real effort to keep 
'.vz current with important issues as we can. Only in that way can we 
offer our suidents what they need in the classroom, and our staffs 
what they need in the newsroom. 

For example, the ground rules pertaining to student expression 
have changed since the Hazehvood ruling in 1988. Advisers need to 
have grasped the implications of that judgment so that they may 
know what sort of guidance to offer to their staffs when they fiice 
controversy. Apart from the practical matter of giving advice, 
though, journalism educators who understand the ruling and the his- 
ton* of the decisions tliat led up to it, have a more complete sense of 
their jobs and their professional performance. The\' are working 
from a broader context, with a more complete understanding of the 
field than someone has who is less well-informed. 

W^th regard t(^ Hazehvood and on other issues, this book became 
for us the ideal opportunit}' to make it possible for knowledgeable 
journalism educators to point to the large and growing body of evi- 
dence that, in the words of an editor we know and the title ot our 
book, ''Journalism kids do better!'* Educators who know and under- 
stand the issues involved, issues that go beyond the how-to-solve-a- 
particular-problem approach, are better equipped to serve their 
students, their schools, wnd their field than other educators may be. 

The problem of retaining knowledgeable publications advisers is 
a difficult one. A substantial majorit}' of high school journalism 
teachers are restricted by severely limited backgrounds in journalism, 
whether academic study or practical experience. They have had little 
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of the benefit of reading about important issues in the field and dis- 
cussing it with like-minded students and professors. No wonder they 
feel isolated! This is a siuiation that hasn't changed appreciably in 
many years; Fretwell noted in 1924 that nine of 10 advisers were 
wholly unti'ained." 

To make matters worse, the average professional life expectancy 
for high school advisers is eight years, and at least 12 percent of jour- 
nalism teachers are brand new to the field each year. Too often we 
lose effective advisers just as they are building up an experience base 
that will make their own work easier and will equip them to serve 
effectively as resources for other advisers. That high rate of turnover 
is a real shame because in most cases it probably means that an expe- 
rienced adviser is being replaced with someone who has no experi- 
ence and who must start at the bottom of the learning cur\'e again. 

We can retain more "our veteran educators and advisers if we 
can help them feel less alone and if we can show them more broadlv 
the power and importance of our field — that its not all deadline 
nights and budget meetings with the principal. Significant education- 
al principles and issues are central to our jobs, and wc can be impor- 
tant f)eople in the greater educational process if we are willing to be, 
if we are willing to confront those issues and grow in our jobs. 
Burnout and turno\'er rates are always lower among people who feel 
that the importance of their work goes beyond immediate day-to-day 
concerns and involves broader and more consequential issues. 

Jim Willis wrote about the need for greater communication 
beuveen the researcher and the professional journalist,-- something 
that is just as true for the researcher and the high school journalism 
teacher. If the growing body of literature in our field is really going 
to improve our mutual conditions, it must be accessible, both in 
terms of the way it is presented and in terms of its ready availabilit}'. 
That is what this book is doing here. 
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GRADES, ACT TESTS, ATTITUDES, 
AND INVOLVEMENT 

Chapter Highlights 

• Journalism kids do better in 10 of 12 major academic areas. 

• Journalism kids write better in 17 of 20 comparisons of colle- 
giate writing. 

• Journalism kids value high school Journalism more highly 
than required English courses in fulfilling major language 
arts competencies. 

• Journalism kids are ''doers" in schools — they're more 
involved in co-curricular and comnuinit}- activities. 

Do journalism students make better high school and college 
grades than their peers witli no newspaper or yearbook staff experi- 
ence? Do they earn higher scores than their peers on the .-VCT stan- 
dard-zed examinations? Is their writing better? Is their opinion about 
Journalism's worth in language arts more positive than non- 
Journalism students' attitudes about their own English classes? .\re 
they more involved in their school and off-campus communities? 

Ves. 

During the past decade, studies have shown a relationship 
between participation in high school journalism and performance on 
widely respected measures of academic success. While we arc not 
prepared to ascribe direct causation, we have gathered and examined 
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a wide body of evidence that, if nothing else, points to the worth of 
involvement in journalism and publications as an oudet for talented 
language arts students. Do these results mean merely that kids who 
are more literate in the first place tend to develop an interest in jour- 
nalism, and then do well in all their studies, or do they mean that 
taking part in journalistic work sharpens all their literacies and thus 
helps them to do better in all their intellectual endeavors? Perhaps in 
time, and with further study of the direct effects of taking a high 
school Journalism class, we will be able to draw the causal relation- 
ships more tighdy.^ 

In a study conducted by the Journalism Education /Vssociadon, 
an independent variable was selected for analysis, Item #143 from the 
ACT Student Profile Section that was completed when the student 
took the ACr .\ssessment as a high school junior or senior. The item 
was listed in the "Of C'.lass Accomplishments" section, and students 
had to respond "yes, applies to me" or "no, does not apply to me" to 
the following item: "W brked on the staff of a school paper or year- 
book." Altogether, 19,249 students who went on to 10 U.S. colleges 
and universities took part in the study, and 4,798 of them had served 
on the staff of a school newspaper or yearbook. 

College and High School Grades, Standardized Tests 

WTien former high school publications staff members went to 
college, they had significantly higher freshman overall grade-point 
averages as well as higher grades in their first English courses, as pre- 
sented in Graph 2.1. WTiile it is true that the overall CtP.A. is close, 
2.67 for publications staffers and 2.62 for non-staffers, the difference 
is statistically significant. Also, in their first college English course, 
former high school staff members had average grades of 2,82 com- 
pared with non-staffers' 2.71 . 

'lb test the validity' of the findings furthen Journalism Education 
Association comniissioners and AC'T officials drew another entirely 
different sample of freshmen from 1 1 other colleges and universities,' 

In ihe second sample, similar results occurred, as presented on 
the right side of Ciraph 2.1. Among 6,251 students who had taken 
"F'nglish Composition" as their initial language arts course as college 
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freshmen, those who had taken JournaHsm earned an overall 2.61 
GPA, whereas the non-staffers earned only 2.51 as cumulative aver- 
ages. In their first college composition course, students with high 
school publications backgrounds averaged 2.66 compared witli non- 
staffers' 2.56. All these differences were, once again, statistically sig- 
nificant. The replication of the test verified that the differences, 
though small, were real. Students who had worked on a high school 
newspaper or yearbook had higher overall freshman college GPAs 
and higher grades in their first college English course, usually 
English Composition. 

Graph 2.1 

College Freshman GPAs, English Grades: HS Staffers vs. Non-Staffers 
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journalism staff members also had significantly higher high 
school grades than did their non-staffer peers. 

In every area of analysis, the newspaper and yearbook staffers 
did better in their school work than did their counterparts, (^raph 
2.2 shows the publications students had better fmaUcourse high 
school grades in English, social studies, mathematics, and science. 
Overall (iPAs tor these final courses were also averaged for a cumu- 
lative score, which was also significantly higher for those with publi- 
cations experience. The four-course high school average for those 
wiv»i |)ublications experience was 3.3 1 on a 4.0 scale, compared with a 
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mean of 3.20 for those without newspaper or yearbook experience. 
The high school EngHsh final-course mean grade was 3.45 for the 
group with publications background whereas those without that 
experience averaged 3.26. In social studies, the journalism staffers 
earned 3.49, compared with 3.36 for the non-staffers. Also, newspa- 
per and yearbook staff members earned slightly better grades in 
mathematics (3.1) than did the non-staffers (3.04). In science, staffers 
earned 3.3 GPAs in their final course compared with non-staffers' 
3.22. In all five of these comparisons, differences are statistically sig- 
nificant, even though they seem nunierically small. 

Graph 2.2 

High School GPA Comparisons: Journalism Staffers vs. Non-Staffers 
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Another measure of scholastic abilit}' and potential is the \CT 
test, often used as one of many criteria in the college admissions and 
placement process.^ Once again, high school journalism students 
with newspaper or yearbook staff experience performed well, with 
significantly higher scores on the \C/V ('oniposite, the ACT 
Knglish, and the A(>T Social Studies components. They had signifi- 
cantly lower scores on the A(>T Mathematics .Assessment, however, 
and they scored about the sanie as their non-publications peers on 
the ACT Science Assessment, (^raph 2.3 shows differences between 
the two groups across the five A("r scores. 
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Graph 2.3 
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Xewspaper and yearbook staffers who went on to college earned 
percentile scores about two points higher than non-publications stu- 
dents in the 10 colleges and universities used in tlie main part of this 
study. We double-verified the statistical significance of this finding 
by comparing it with a smaller sample of students from the 1 1 col- 
leges referred to at the end of Endnote 2, In that study of 6,251 stu- 
dents, the C]omposite score was four percentile points higher 
for publications staffers than it was for non-publications students. In 
the analysis of the larger sample, publications staffers scored in the 
76th percentile, whereas non-staffers averaged in the 74th. 

The largest difference, perhaps understandably, was in the AC.T 
English score, where former publications staffers achieved the 8 1st 
percentile, compared with n(Mi-staffers in the 69th — a 12-point dif- 
ference. 

Ciraph 2.3 also shows the A(]T Social Studies .Assessment is four 
points higher for publications staidents (74th percentile) compared 
with non-journalism people (7()th percentile). Mathematics was the 
only statistically significant lower score for publications students nt 
the 69th percentile compared with 74th for non-staffers. AC/F 
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Natural Science scores were about the same for each group (71st 
percentile). 

Among the 12 major bases for academic comparison thus far, we 
note that those students who have completed at least one year of col- 
lege and who have been on the staff of a high school newspaper or 
yearbook earned significantly higher scores than did their non-publi- 
cations counterparts in 10 areas, namely, cumulative freshman GPA; 
first college English course; mean score of the final four high school 
courses in English, social studies, mathematics and nauiral science; 
final high school English grade; final high school social studies 
grade; final high school mathematics grade; final high school nauiral 
science grade; AC V (composite score; ACT English score; and ACT 
Social Studies score. 

In onK' one of 12 comparisons — the ACT Mathematics score — 
did the group with high school publications experience show a nega- 
tive significant difference. In the ACT Natural Science assessment, 
no significant differences were obser\'ed, as shown in (iraph 2.3. 

While journalism students did not fare so well in the ACT 
Mathematics subtest as did their non-publications peers, they did 
receive significantly higher mathematics grades in their final high 
school math courses. Similarly, no difference was found between 
ACrr Natural Science scores between the two groups, yet journalism 
students had higher science grades in high school than did their non- 
journalism counterparts. 

The discontinuity of scores in math and science could be 
explained in a couple of wa\'s. Publications students are high achiev- 
ers who may have applied themselves harder to mathematics and sci- 
ence in high school, even though their natural abilities and acquired 
knowledge in those areas were not so well-developed. We also think 
it could mean that publications students did not take advanced-level 
high school mathematics or science courses. By not taking elective 
advanced courses in these areas, or by taking a minimum number of 
math and science courses in high school, publications students might 
have been able to earn higher grades. Whatever the case, when they 
took the ACT Assessment, either their low math aptitude or lack of 
prej^aration caught up with them. 
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In the next phase of the analysis, we added the following items 
from the ACT Student Profile Section to the 12 academic measures 
just described: participated in high school radio/television; number 
of semesters taken of high school English; had high school creative 
writing published in a public magazine or book; wrote original but 
unpublished work in high school; worked on the staff of a high 
school newspaper or \'enrbook; won a high school literar)' prize for 
creative writing; had poems, stories, or articles published in a non- 
school publication; had creative writing published in a high school 
literar)' magazine or paper; and had poems, stories or articles pub- 
lished in a school publication. 

The seven items related to out-of-class writing accomplishments 
were combined as one independent variable. Others were ACT 
Composite score; the average of the final four high school grades 
earned in English, social studies, mathematics and natural science; 
and the number of semesters that the student had taken in English. 
These were used to predict both the first college-English course 
grade and the overall CPA for ft*eshman year. 

The best predictor of success in the first college English grade 
was the A(^T Composite score, with the high school grade point 
average almost as strong a predictor. Also significandy strong in pre- 
dicting English class success was the out-of-class writing accomplish- 
ments component."^ 

Likewise, when the same four independent variables were used 
to predict freshman-year cumulative (iPA, the high school CJPA sur- 
foced as the strongest predictor, followed by the kCT (composite 
score. Neither the out-of-class writing accomplishments nor the 
number of semesters of high school English were significantly relat- 
ed. Wlien out-of-class writing accomplishments were separated into 
their seven components, and used as predictors, none surfaced as 
predictive of tl: college outcomes under consideration. That does 
not mean that they lacked scholastic or personal value to the students 
either while they were still in high school or once thev got to college. 

Eor one thing, none of the seven — including that of seizing on 
the statt oi a high school newspaper or yearbook — is related to a spe- 
cific class accomplisl^ment or activit}-. Because our data from AC T 
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did not include an item directly related to a course called 
^Journalism," as opposed to one called "English," we could not test 
effects that having taken such a course might have had on this part of 
the analysis. Nor were we able to examine whether high school 
course work in simiki' areas such as creative writing, poetrx; short- 
stor\* writing, or other forms of language arts was contrihutive to 
greater academic success. 

Our suspicions are strong, however, that the interactions among 
Journalism and other similar language arts classes, but especially 
classes in Journalism, do affect academic progress positively. Other 
parts of our stud)' provide evidence tliat students value highly their 
classes in high school Journalism, especially when compared with 
non-Journalism students' attitudes about their language arts courses 
as preparation for college-level English and other classes. 

Comparisons of Collegiate Writing Samples 

Do beginning college students with high school publications 
experience do better on various r\*pes of written communication than 
do those students without secondan' school Journalism staff back- 
grcnmdsr 

Yes. 

About 1,200 college freshmen from 18 colleges and universities 
were involved in taking .\C]T assessments geared towards measuring 
their knowledge and abilities in general education. Three writing 
samples were collected from each student as part of a batten* of tests 
taken early in the first semester. Samples were graded by English 
professors, and the tests were found to be both reliable and valid in 
measuring students* overall writing effectiveness as well as their abili- 
ties at writing for a specific audience, organizing well, and using 
proper language skills. In 17 of 20 major comparisons examined 
here, students with high school newspaper or yearbook staff experi- 
ence had higher writing scores.^ 

Eighteen colleges and universities were randomly selected for 
which A(yr had b(Uh Assessment Standard Research Sen*ice ReC(^rds 
from high school testing as well as (X)MP ((College Outcome 
Measures Program) Prospectus data.^' The latter was developed by 
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ACT in 1976 both to assist post-secondary schools in efforts to 
improve genera} education and to build support for their programs. 
Wth assistance from facult}' at more than 160 colleges and universi- 
ties, ACT personnel identified educational outcomes thought to be 
critical to those students' success at graduating from colleges. Several 
writing components were integral parts of the program. 

COMP measures process areas (communicating, solving prob- 
lems, clarifying values) as well as content areas (functioning within 
social institutions, using science and technolog)-, using the arts). The 
writing portion of the instrument incorporates tliese areas through 
three writing passages. Scoring was done at each of the 18 schools in 
the study by tacult}' members who taught writing. A sample of those 
writing passages was rechecked by ACT officials. The degree of 
agreement among raters is high, with coefficients of interrater agree- 
ment tj-pically ranging from .80 to .95." 

The Assessment consiscs of three 20 -minute writing assignments 
based on audio-tape stimuli material to which students listen. Each 
tape is two- to four-minutes long. Areas covered are social science, 
science, and the fine arts. Three individual letters were written, one 
for each topic. One letter is personal, another to a U.S. senator, and 
the third to a radio station. While practical in nature, the letters 
(writing passages) were not journalistic, but they were meant to mea- 
sure standard writing competencies thought bv a consensus of educa- 
tors to be important for college-age students. ACT reported that the 
W riting Assessment provides college and university' faculty with 
diagnostic information as well as comparisons with college freshmen 
and seniors in high schools at other participating instin.iti(Mis. New 
forms are introduced annually, and three versions of the Assessment 
are used each year. 

I^ach writing sample includes a total possible score of 31, with 
maximums being 10 in Aud ence, 10 in Organization and II in 
Language Skills. Fen* reporting purposes here, we have converted the 
raw scores into percentiles to distinguish levels between those with 
high school journalism staff background and those without that expe- 
rience. 
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Evaluators were prompted to grade each section holistically with 
the following criteria in mind: Audience: appropriateness of writing 
form for siuiation and intended audience; consistency in adherence 
to audience perspective; reference to common experiences; use of 
humor, tact, flatter}^, and the Hke. Organization: develops the points 
called for in a direct fashion, with control of language and transition; 
written on at least two levels of abstraction. Language: writes in a 
precise or in a lively manner, with originality' and effort to use inter- 
esting or clever phrases, and few scribal errors. 

ACT provides the f(;llowing general instmctions to evaluators: 

The examinee should shon' an a~ivareness of audience and 
o'eate a \'oice^^ uith a focus on explanation and persuasion: there 
should be a sense o f organization and developinent, skillful use of 
language and sentence structuring devices (such as antithesis or 
parallelisiu), and no obtrusive scribal errors (e.g., spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing and form). A special caution: So credit 
should be given for being "Yight,'' and no penalty should be given 
for a position or attitude that you cannot accept, as long as it 
see??is to represent vchat the U'riter intended. Tiy to avoid credit 
or penalties for penmanship. 

In the three samples of writing used for analysis here, one 
involved marriage roles, in which writers had to write a letter to a 
mythical friend about defined roles of uvo other friends whose wed- 
ding was recent. Another sample required writers to respond to a 
four-minute radio news broadcast involving the federal government s 
development of synthetic fuels versus consen'ation allocations. A let- 
ter was to be written to the writers U.S. senator supporting one side 
or the other. In the third writing sample, students were to listen to a 
two-minute selection of bluegrass music and then write the station s 
management, encouraging them not to drop the wecklv program of 
traditional music. 

Suidents coming from high school publications programs did 
significantly better on the overall (X).\IP C-omposite Writing com- 
ponent than did those widiout jcnirnalistic background, as is evident 
in (Iraph 2.4. In the same graph, one can see that when individual 
\x\ns (ii the (^(Huposite score are analyzed, we find that Journalism 
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staffers did significantly better in both Audience and Language 
scores while scoring slightly better on the Organization portion. All 
1,161 students in this part of the study had taken the COMP tests 
early in their freshman year of college; thus, effects of having taken a 
college-level writing course do not figure into the results. These stu- 
dents' high school writing experiences were the most likely formal 
academic influences on their performance on the COMP Writing 
component. These results will be valuable to colleges later when stu- 
dents are evaluated as sophomores and seniors — the standard prac- 
tice among participating ACT institutions. In this study, however, 
results are of value because they indicate one of the first after-high 
school records of writing abilit\'. 

Graph 2.4 

ACT College Writing Percentiles by Various Subcategories 




COMP Writing 



J-Staff 



No Staff 



Source ACTJEA 

* Ditterence signiJicant beyond 05 level 
J-Slaff n = 371 No SlaH n = 790 



Because publications staffers have better standardized scores in 
the several areas already analy/.ed — including the AC>T Knglish 
Usage component — we were fearfid that these writing results were 
reflective of better al)ilit\- generally. So in the next phase of the 
analysis, we divided the students according to four subgroups, based 
on their performance on the F'.nglish Assessment of the ACIT test 
taken while in high school. In this way, we grouped the students 
according to generally rccogniz.cd language arts knowledge and 
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potential, and then we compared each groups early collegiate writing 
samples. By looking at the results in this wa}\ the ACT COMP Total 
Writing score would be more reflective of general high school writ- 
ing experiences, including work on high school publications. 

In Graphs 2.5 through 2.8, the following ACT English per- 
centiles were used to group students: 1-42 Low; 43-77 Fair; 78-94 
Good; and 95-99 High. 

Graph 2.5 

ACT College Writing Percentiles by ACT English: Total Writing Score 

100 
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ACT English Low ACT English Fair ACT English Good ACT English High 
■ J-Staff Bi No Staff 

Sovixe ACT JEA 

•Significant beyond ,005 level 
J-Slaff n = 57 low. 194 fair 84 good 36 high 
No Staff n = 163 low 404 fai' 162 good. 61 high 
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Graph 2.6 

ACT College Writing Percentiles by ACT English: Writing for an Audience 
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ACT English Low ACT English Fair ACT English Good ACT English High 
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So-jrce ACT'JEA 

"Significant beyond the .05 level 

J-Staff n = 57low 194 fair. 84 good. 36 high 

No Staff n = 163 low. 404 fatr. 162 good. 61 high 



Graph 2 J 

ACT College Writing Percentiles by ACT English: Organization 
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Graph 2.8 

ACT College Writing Percentiles by ACT English: Language Skills 
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ACT English Low ACT English Fair ACT English Good ACT English High 
Bi J-StaH H No Staff 

Soj-ce ACTJEA 

'Difference signiJicant at .001 

J-Stalf n = 57 low. 194 (air. 84 good, 36 high 

No Staff n = 163 low, 404 fair, 162 good, 61 high 

To siininiarize writing abilities as seen in (iraphs 2.4 through 
2.8, we have ohsened that in 20 major comparisons of freshman col- 
lege student writing abiHties, those with high school publications 
experience earned higher scores in 17 of 20 categories. In seven of 
those 17 categories, the staffers' scores were significantly higher. In 
only one of three scores in which non-staffers' scores were higher did 
we find a significantly higher difference. 

We contend that writing experiences enjoyed by students in 
high school newspaper or yearbook efforts provide realism, cogency, 
relevance, timeliness and appropriateness. Because of their obvious 
applicability' to real -world problem -solving, primary and secondary* 
research skills, critical thinking and communication with peers, jour- 
nalistic writing assignments in many ways fulfill the ver\' competen- 
cies often espoused by English educators. Without these built-in 
objectives in their traditional high school language arts courses, non- 
staffers may find their writing experiences to be less meaningful and 
less frequent. Rased on this research, the extent that former 
Journalism students outperform non-Journalism students when both 
groups are challenged with writing for general audiences at the 
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beginning of their college careers, it seems that journalistic writing 
experiences teach skills transferable to other writing. 

Journalism Students' Attitudes about Language Arts Courses 

Our comparisons thus far have involved differences between 
staff members of high school newspapers or \-earbooks because data 
were not available on the ACT Assessment that distinguished 
between stafters and those who took Journalism as a for-credit class. 
In this next segment, however, we examine the results of an ACT 
Language Arts Experiences Suney that measures student opinions 
about all of their language arts coursework in high school — required 
English, Journalism, and English electives such as speech, debate and 
drama. 

Do college students who took Journalism as a class in high 
school think that it Rdfilled well-defined language arts competencies 
better than required English or English elective courses? Do their 
free-response answers to an open-ended question support this point 
of view? 

Yes. 

Parr of the work of the JE.\ (Commission on the Role of 
Journalism in Secondary Education involved constructing a sun'ev 
that measured opinions of college students about all of their lan- 
guage arts experiences, not just Journalism. The suney was refined 
and sent out under the auspices of A(]T so that a Journalism bias 
would not be detected. Students understood that they were reacting 
to all of their formal language arts courses in high school. 

The 29 items selected for the sur\*ey were based on generallv 
accepted language arts competencies found in various national and 
state C(Muniissi()ns examining curriculum reform.^ Eor each of the 29 
competencies, students were asked t(^ rate their experiences in anv of 
three categories that applied to theit high school language arts class- 
es: Required (Standard) English, Journalism C>ourses, and English 
Electives. Each was rated on a three-point scale with ".V' being 
"helped a lot," **2'' being *1ielped a little'' and "1" being 'Mid not 
help." All of the students in the sun'cy had been on the staff of a stu- 
dent yearbook or newspaper in high school, but only 143 of 55S in 
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the study had taken a class in Journalism, 125 had received credit for 
newspaper lab, and another 159 took yearbook lab for credit. In most 
of the comparisons between Required English and English Electives, 
non-Journalism students outnumber those with Journalism course 
experience by about a 4:1 ratio because several people who took a 
Journalism class also took newspaper or yearbook for credit as well. 

Of 2,687 surveys mailed, 558 of those returned were usable.^^ 
The return rate was low because permanent addresses were used on 
the mailing, and many of the students in the study were away at col- 
lege, causing parents/guardians to have to forward die mail to them. 
A postage-paid reuirn envelope was provided. 

Because of the low return rate, respondents were not tv'pical of 
the sample selected. Nevertheless, the study was of much value 
because we found that those who answered the sun-ey were in many 
ways academically superior to those who did not respond. The 
respondents were college students who have significantly higher 
scores in the following areas: A(>T (Composite scores; ACT scores in 
English, mathematics, social suidies and nauiral science; high school 
(tPA in English; and first-year college overall (tPA. /Vnotlier charac- 
teristic of those who answered the sun^ey was that they tended to be 
female non-minorit\^ students. W^hile a more representative sample 
would be ideal, this analysis is of value because it signifies the atti- 
uides and ideas of academically superior students who have already 
achieved success in college. 

As shown in (^raph 2.9, overall results of the 29-itcm survey of 
language arts competencies show that students who had taken high 
school Journalism classes perceived those courses to have fulfilled 
more adequately language arts objectives than did any other classes. 
The highest rating on Ciraph 2.9, Journalism, reached 65.9 points. 
Those same Journalism students reported that Required English 
courses helped them fiilfill language arts competencies with a rating 
of 60.8, and they rated their English Electives at 60.7. From the 
other group of students — those who had not taken a Journalism 
class — ratings for Required English classes were highest, with a total 
of 62.4, and English Electives totalled 61. Those same students who 
took a yearbook or newspaper lab for credit but who did not take a 
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course in Journalism gave those lab experiences the lowest score of 
any comparison, 56.8. 



Graph 2.9 
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Sou'ce ACTJEA 

"Students who took Publications Lab only, not a class 

Journalism Experience n = 143 in first two compansons: n = 88 in third 

Non' Journalism n = 415 tn first companson. 162 in second. 240 in third 



When ratings of competencies garnered in various language arts 
classes are totalled, it becomes evident that college students who 
have taken high school Journalism claim that it has contributed to 
the development of their overall competencies better than any other 
English classes. 

Observe, further, that those students who did not take a 
Journalism class were more satisfied with Required English and 
English Electives than were Journalism students who took the same 
courses. The lowest rating observed in (iraph 2.^) — Pul^lications 
Lai) — is not a Journalism class per se. The low rating would indicate 
that these students believed that publications lab experiences for 
credit did not do as good a job at fidfdling the 2^) language arts com- 
petencies as did either Required English or English Electives. 
Although those who took a Journalism class rated it more highly 
than any other group rated any other language arts classes, and thus 
one mitjht anxue that these classes mi^ht easilv fulfill hit^h school 
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English requirements or electives, some caution needs to be applied 
in this area when looking at publications labs for credit when they 
are not accompanied by a Journalism class. 

Table 2.1 shows the average ratings of each of the 29 language 
arts competencies, with "3" being highest and "1" being lowest. 
Students who had taken Journalism rated it best in 15 of 29 compe- 
tency areas. In one other area, Journalism tied with Required English 
as a top competency. Those same students with a Journalism class 
selected Required English as best in eight of the 29 competencies, 
and they chose five items as best in the English Elective category'. 

Table 2.1: ACT Language Arts Experiences Survey Raw Scores by High School 
Courses 

Standard English Journalism English Electives 



Journalism Non-Joum. 


Class 


J-LabOnly Journalism 


Non-Journ 


Competency 


n=U3) 


(n=4l5) 


(n=U31 


(n=159) 


(n=88) 


(n=240) 


WRITING 














1 . Ability to develop topic ideos for writing 


2.41 


2.42 


2.41* 


1.98 


2.21 


2.45 


S. Ability to vory writing style for different 














reoders ond purposes 


2.02 


2.07 


2.51* 


2.05 


2.21 


2.47- • 


8. Development of o writing style opplicoble 














to either fktion or non-fidion 


2.15 


1.99 


1.93- 


1.64 


2.01 


2.00 


9. Ability to write non-fiction concisely, 














with (lority. octurocy, ond objedivity 


2.17 


2.19 


2.41- 


1.97 


1.94 


1.97 


19. Ability to write persuosively obout issues 














reloted to school ond non-school issues 


2.02 


214 


2.54' 


2.19 


2.34 


2.36 


EDiTlNG 














2. Ability to orgonize o piete of writing 














for 0 f pe<ific purpose ond oudience 


2'I2 


2.44 


2.56* 


212 


2.48 


2.60 


3 Ability to orgonize, select, ond relote 














ideos, outline them, ond develop them into 














coherent parogrophs 


2.65 


2.63 


2 38* 


1.97 


2.20 


2.38 


6. Ability to improve v/riting through self 














editing — correcting errors, ond rewriting 














sentences ond porogrophs 


2.26 


2.12 


265- 


2.24 


1.98 


2.00 


10. Ability to edit, for o specific oudiencc. 














the writing of others 


178 


)87 


2 57- 


215 


1 79 


203 


GATHERING INFORMATION / USE OF SOURCES 












1. Ability tu gother informotion from primory 














ond secondory sources, to write o rcpon 














using this research, to quote, parophrose onti 














summorize occurotely, ond to cite sources properly 


2.42 


2 49 


2 39' 


199 


212 


234 


15. Ability to identify ond comprehend the moin 














ond subordinate ideos in lectures ond discussions 














and to report occurotely whot others hove soid 


203 


208 


2 37* 


202 


2)1 


217 



36 
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Standard English Journalism English Electives 

Joumolism Non-Journ. Closs J-LabOnly Journalism Non-Joum. 



Competency 


n=l43) 


(n:^4l5) 


(n=U3) 


(n=:159) 


(n«:88) 


(n=240) 


CRmCAL THINKING 














11. Ability lo identify ond comprehend the moin 














ond suixirdinote ideas in o written work and 














to summorize them 


2.52 


2.4S 


2.0S** 


1.7S 


1.84 


2.00" 


12. Ability to separate personol opinions ond 














assumptions from those of o writer 


1.99 


2.1 S 


2.37* 


1.89 


1.93 


2.10 


13. Ability to engage tritrcolly ond constructively 














In the exchange of ideas, pcrticulorly during 














doss discussions ond conferences with instructors 


2.11 


2.19 


2.22 


2.00 


2.36 


2.36 


14. Ability to onswer ond osk questions coherently 














ond concisely, ond to follow spoken instructions 


2.16 


2.26 


2.3r** 


2.08 


2.11 


2.27 


17. Ability to identify ond formulote problems 














ond to propose ond evoluate woys lo solve them 


1.84 


1.86 


2.06 


1.9S 


2.0S 


2.01 


1 8. Ability to recognize ond use inductive ond 














deductive reasoning, ond to recognize errors 














in reasoning 


1.90 


1.92 


1.8S- 


1.61 


1.88 


1.96 


20. Ability to drow reosonoble conclusions from 














informotion found in vorious sources, whether 














written, spoken, or in tobies ond grophs 


2.13 


2.24 


2.24" 


1.84 


2.07 


2.14 


21. Ability to comprehend, develop, ond use 














concepts ond generolizotion 


2.41 


2 38 


213- 


1.82 


2.12 


2.20 


23. Ability to understond ond synthesize moin ideos 














from reading, lectures, and other ocademic 














experiences; ond to opply information to new 














situotions 


229 


2.28 


212* 


1 77 


218 


2.16 


UNGUAGE USE 














4. Ability to write Stondord English sentences 














in correct sentence structure using oppropriote 














verb forms, punctuotion, copilolizotion, possessives 














plurols, word choice, ond correct spelling 


2.67 


2 74 


2 09' 


1 70 


1.79 


1.83 


16. Ability lo use oppropriote spoken longuoge 














with diverse Individ uoh and groups 


194 


2 07 


212* 


1.82 


2 44-- 


2.33 


24. Ability to develop spetioiized vocobuiories. 














ond to use them for reading, speoking, listening. 














computing, ond studying 


2.36 


7 33 


2.33* 


1 93 


2.4S 


226 


miQm DOMAIN 














22. Abilit)' to occept constructive criticism 














and leorn from i1 


2.26 


2.37 


2.S1 


2.36 


2 67 


2.64 


25- Ability to communicole with peers ond 














older people on o professionol level 


2.04 


2.11 


2 SO 


2 31 


2.S3 


2.47 


26. Ability to deal with conflicts while working 














with other people on o proie<t 


164 


181 


2.S1 


2 SI 


229 


2.19 


27. Development of o sense of responsibility. 














leodership, ond personol moturity 


I8S 


188 


2.66 


2 56 


2.40 


2 31 


28 Developmoflt ol self (anfiden(e. personal 














worth, ond self-esteem 


1.99 


1 98 


2.S9 


746 


2S7 


25? 


29. Development of o sense of accomplishment 














and involvement in the school and community 


1 72 


184 


76S 


2 60 


2 32 


223 



* within group (hi square significant beyond the .001 level 
" wilhm group chi square significant beyond the .01 level 
*" vnthin^roup chi square signifKont beyond the OS level 
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The following areas of Table 2.1 are those in which students 
thought that Journalism best fulfilled their high school general lan- 
guage arts competencies: 

2. Abilit}' to organize a piece of writing for a specifir purpose 
and audience 

5. Ability' to var\' writing st\'le for different readers and purposes 

6. Abilit}' to improve writing through self-editing — correcting 
errors, and rewriting sentences and paragraphs 

Abilit}' to write non-fiction concisely, with clarit}', accuracy 
and objcctivit}' 

10. Abilit\' to edit, for a specific audience, the writing of others 

12. Abilit)' to separate personal opinions and assumptions from 
those of a writer 

14. Ability to answer and ask questions coherently and concisely, 
and to follow spoken instructions 

15. Ability to identif}* and comprehend the niain and subordinate 
ideas in lectures and discussions and to report accurately 
what others have said 

17. Abilit}' to identify' and formulate problems and to propose 
and evaluate ways to solve them 

19. Ahilit)' to write persuasively about issues related to school 
and non-school issues 

20. Ability to draw reasonable conclusions from information 
found in various sources, whether written, spoken or dis- 
played in tables and graphs 

26. Abilirv' to deal with conflicts while working with other peo|)Ie 
on a project 

27. Development of a sense of responsibility leadership and ])er- 
sonal maturity' 

2S. Developnient of self-confidence, personal worth and self- 
esteem 

29, Developmem of a sense of accomplishment and invoK ement 
in the school and conununitA' 
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Journalism students also rated competency 1 on the sur\'ey as a 
tie bet\veen Required English and Journalism: Abilitv' to develop 
topic ideas for writing. 

Suidents who took Journalism rated nine of the remaining 13 
areas as tlieir second choices in fulfilling language arts competencies 
(numbers 3, 4, 7, 1 1, 13, 16, 21, 22, and^25 of Table 2,1), In only four 
of the 29 competencies did students who took Journalism rate those 
courses lowest of the three areas — numbers 8, 18, 23 and 24 of Table 
2.1. 

Within each of the three language arts areas examined — 
Required English, Journalism, and English Electives — chi-square 
tests were used to examine differences of answering patterns in the 
three-point scale between those students who took Journalism as a 
class compared with those students who had not. The most notable 
number of significant differences occurred within the Journalism 
course area. l\vent}'-one of 29 competencies proved to be statistically 
significant (numbers 1-12, 14-16, 18-21 and 23-24 of Table 2,1), 

.\ possible explanation for such consistent differences, especially 
compared with relatively few found in either Required English or 
English Electives categories, might he that when Journalism is taught 
as a regular class, the teacher is most likely to hold certification or 
other expertise in Journalism. In many schools where this is not the 
case, administrators might not allow a formal class to he offered, or 
might call the class by some other name so as to avoid accreditation 
or state department difficulties. Xanies like "Publications/' "Practical 
English,'' "Yearbook," "Newspaper," or "English Practicum'' are 
common. 

in these classes, which arc often heavy in laboraton' exercises or 
production of actual school publications, students might lack the 
guidance of a qualified Journalism teacher or be so consumed with 
production emphasis that they are not perceiving that many of the 29 
competencies chosen as language arts objectives are being met. .Mso, 
these students have not had a formal Journalism course before their 
publications lab experience, and the\" have missed out in learning 
fimdamcntal principles, theories, discipline, and practices available in 
a iradiiional classroom situation. 
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This does not mean that school publications are not valuable as 
co-curricular activaties. Information presented above shows die worth 
of co-curricular activities and points toward significandy better per- 
formance of publications students performing in several academic 
areas in high school, on college entrance examinations, and in the first 
year of college. This means that students do not believe that publica- 
tions experience alone is an adequate substitute for an academic class 
in Journalism when it comes to fulfilling language arts competencies; 
neither do they see it as being as meaningful as Required English or 
English Electives. We can reasonably conclude that while Journalism 
as a class in language arts is the strongest of all in meeting tlie 29 
competencies, the same competencies are least met through publica- 
tions experience unaccompanied, or not preceded, by a formal class. 

In order to get a more simplified and unified picture of the 29 
competencies at work, we subdivided them into six logical categories, 
each of which comprised two or more of the 29 items. Table 2.2 
shows the configuration after totalling points within each of the fol- 
lowing subdivisions: 

Writing: numbers 1.5,8,9, 19 

Editing: numbers 2, 3, 6, 10 

Gathering Information and Use of Sources: numbers 7 and 1 5 

Critical Thinking: numbers 11, 12, 13, 14 17, 18, 20, 21,23 

Longuage Use: numbers 4, 16, 24 

Affective Domain: numbers 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 

Journalism suidents rated four of the six categoiy areas as having 
fulfilled competencies better than they did Required English or 
English Electives: Writing, Editing, (rathering/Use of Sources, and 
Affective Domain. It was a close second in Oitical Thinking to 
Required English, and it was third in Language Use, but in this area 
it was almost the same as English Electives and fairly close to 
Required English. In the two areas in which Journalism courses did 
not finish first. Required English was the top choice. Perhaps 
because the Journalism course experience was so strong in fulfilling 
the competencies. Journalism students' attitudes about other lan- 
guage arts coiu'scs were relativcK' less positive. 




Gi-tides, ACT Testa, Attitudes, and Involvenicut 

Table 2.2: ACT Language Arts Experiences Survey Total 
Competency Scores by High School Courses 



Standard English Journolism English Electives 

Journalism Non-Journ. Class J-LabOnly Journalism Non-Journ. 



Competency 


(n=143) 


(n=4151 


(n«U3) 


(n=159) 


(n=88) 


(n=240) 


Writing 


10.S3 


tO.62 


n.35 


9.34" • 


10.20 


10.38 


Editing 


8.89 


9.20 


9.84 




7.99 


8.53 


Gotheriftg/ Use of Sources 


4.39 


4.48 


4.64 


3.90- 


4.15 


4.34 


Cfiticol Thinking 


18.85 


19.37 


18.58 


1S.94-' 


17.42 


17.89 


Longuoge Use 


6.85 


7.M 


6.31 


5.36- 


6.33 


6.03 


Affective Oomoin 


11.27 


11.64 


15.15 


14.28' 


14.63 


13.85 



* t test difference significant beyond the .05 level 
t tDst difference significont beyond the .00) level 

In the open-response })nrt of the suiTey, stvidents were ask'ed to 
react to the following: *'If you have suggestions for teachers of the 
high school language arts courses that would benefit future college 
students, please list your ideas in the space below/' Of the 558 
responses, 269 of them included at least one suggestion, and several 
included more than one. 

Of those people who mentioned "Journalism" experiences, all 15 
statements seem to be positive. One saident wrote about the value of 
a yearbook experience as it relnted to expressing complex ideas in 
concrete terms and in doing research: 

Writing style in college see?ns a lot different than in high 
school. In research analysis ire have learned to xrrite co7?iplex tasks 
(like jactorial design experi?nenr) in simple teiifis for anyone to 
understand. In high school zrc ivrate nith ?ni(ch more fillers and 
"jargon. " College professors frown on that, I wish I had done 
jfiore research in high school. I ivould have been 'more prepared. 
Yearbook has prepared 7?/e for college "way inore than aiiy Effgli,\'h 
class did, 

.'Vnothcr student, pleased that high school journalism prepara- 
tion had been good for using grammar and a wide vocabulary, found 
that Journalism was helpful in applying college-level st\*les of writing 
to term |')a|)ers and analysis papers. 
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Other important college-level abilities were nurtured through 
elecrives as well. One student wrote about debate, forensics, and 
Journalism in terms of immediate and long-term values: 

The chsscy that iJiost helped me not only throughout high 
sehool but also zrll into eollege ii^en debate and forensies. There is 
no substitute for the experience these progi'anis give the student in 
cojuposing thoughts quickly and effectively, or in appealing in an 
interciew or public speaking scenario. Hoirever it is also impor- 
tant to realize that these progra?ns force the student to accept 
responsibility — the instructor cannot do the student\^ irork for 
hi?n (or her), I believe that this aspect of debate and forefisics can 
and must be applied to the ""Standard English courses. " It is the 
individual responsibility that Joitrnalisin class places upon the 
student that helps that student 7?wst. It is the responsibility placed 
on the student that best prepares hi?n (or her) ?nost not only for 
po.<;t-secondaiy education but also for "'real life. 

Another student thought English should not be taught "straight 
from books" but should focus on basic structures for each year of the 
curriculum. Other structures or t\'})es of writing included "organiz- 
ing skills — spatial, chronological, etc.; choice of wording — poetic, 
technical, etc.; and various writing sr\'les — business, journalism, 
informal, fiction, etc." 

WViting of college research papers was mentioned by several 
students who had taken Journalism in high school. One wrote: 

Students should be required to xvritc papers often so they are 
prepared to do so in college. A section teaching them hoiv to do 
library research :rould also be helpful. I reco?n7nend taking a 
Journalism class and also stressing more rvadi>ig vcith class discus- 
sion. These are all helpful once you graduate ii hcther you contin- 
ue school or irork. 

Others had advice concerning emphasis areas or approaches to 
the handling of the classroom: 

I\mphasi:.c a little more on grammar and v:riting — // little 
less on literature. Get students ready for college, and don't be .w 
lenient on things such as vcritin\i^ and tern; papers. Teach .students 
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the propel' ivay of UTithig these things. Joimmlimh Nrcvspaper 
and Yearbook help a lot in learning the proper ivay to do these 
things; the7'efo?x\ all time should be counted as a ardit. 

Similarly, one student wrote that journalism and English 
Elective courses helped more than Required English: '*I suggest 
incorporating these language arts into Standard English courses for 
those students who would not choose electi\^es." 

Others compared Required English and Journalism with respect 
to areas in the affective domain — interesting classes, broadening per- 
spectives, and the like. One student wrote: 

Teachers of Standard English classes see?ned apathetic about 
the class — it ivas not challenging. I had Basic English ivhich ny/s 
required freshman year, then electives such as Speech, 
JournaUs7}i, and Debate for the last three years. I learned more 
fro?n the elective classes because the teachers see?ned more involved 
and the vcork more involved and interesting. 

Another student thought Required English courses "tried to 
cover too many things in one term/' The most beneficial courses for 
this person were electives "such as British Literature and Newspaper. 
(These were also the most interesting courses.)" 

Some students stressed the importance of co-curricular activities 
within the school because they broadened their oudooks and allowed 
them to relate what they were learning to non-school siuiations. (^ne 
person wrote: "Encourage high school students to be involved with 
outside activities, such as Drama, Yearbook or Newspaper staff to 
broaden their opinions of people and the way we utilize the English 
language other than in the classroom. I was gready involved, and it 
has hel[)ed me in my college career.'' 

Along this line of reasoning, another student who did not take 
publications and co-curriculars for credit wrote: "The Required 
English classes I took helped me learn the basics — grammar, puncuia- 
tion, etc., but I [had] learned thai in grade school. High school 
English was a mere repetition. Working on Debate/Speech team and 
Xewspaper/Vearbook for no credit is what helped me TREM EX- 
DC )l\SEVI (Need to put Mecti\'e English classes back in the s\-steml)'' 
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These few comments from respondents clearly support the 
more formal findings of the sur\'ey: Journalism and related publica- 
tions experiences powerfully accomplish the learning objectives in 
the many aspects of literacy and communication that sti *^.ts so 
important!)' need to learn for academic success in higher education 
and for personal and career success in life. 

High School Accomplishments and Future Directions 

Are these yearbook and newspaper staffers and journalism stu- 
dents more likely to be involved in other school activities than their 
non-publications poors? Are they more likely than non-sraffers to 
choose communications as a major in college? Are they more likely 
to wanl some tA'pc of communications career following college? 

Yes. 

As one might expect, high school staffers are nuich more likely 
to sen-e on a collegiate publications staff than non-staffers from high 
school. '^^ In fiict, by a ratio of almost three-to-one, high school publi- 
cations staff members indicate chat they would like to sen'e on colle- 
giate newspa|)er or yearbook staffs, as seen in the first comparison of 
Graph 2.10. 

Graph 2J0 

Percent participation in High School and College Activities by HS Staff 
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In other comparisons on the same graph, we note significant 
involvement by staff members compared with non-staffers when it 
comes to curricular and co-curricular activities. For example, staffers 
are much more likely to be enrolled — or to have been enrolled — in 
Advanced Placement, accelerated, or honors English courses. The 
second comparison in (Jraph 2.10 shows that while 54 percent of the 
staffers have been involved in these English courses, only 44 percent 
of the non-staffers have been. 

Likewise, the third comparison in die same graph shows that 
almost half of all publications staffers were involved in student gov- 
ernment during high school. Only 24 percent of their counterparts 
were involved in their schools' political process — nearly half as many. 

.\nd when it comes to departmental clubs like science club, for- 
eign language club, math club, and so on, 50 percent of the journal- 
ism staffers were members compared with 38 percent of the 
non-staffers, as seen in the fourth comparison of Graph 2.10. 

WTien other high school involvement in extracurriculars and 
leadership activities is considered, publications staffers seem to be 
much more active than non-staffers. For example, as seen in (iraph 
2.11, 52 percent of the newspaper and yearbook staffers were 
involved in special-interest groups like ski club, sailing club, judo 
club, card sections at athletic contests, drill team and the like. Only 
39 percent of non-staffers were involved in those activities — a differ- 
ence of about 13 percent. 

In leadership positions within the school — besides pul)lications 
stall membership — the journalism participants show a greater per- 
centage of activity*. The second comparison in (Jraph 2.11 indicates 
that 42 percent of the staffers were appointed or elected to student 
office while onl\' 22 percent of tht; non-staners were — a 20 point dif- 
ference. .\ls(), the third comparison of the graph shows that 48 per- 
cent of the staffers recei\e(l an award or special recognition for 
leadership of some kind while in high sclu^c^l. Fullv 14 percent fewer 
non-statters received such recognition. The fourth comparison in 
(Jraph 2.1 1 shows that while 36 percent of the staff members were in 
a student movement to change institutional rules, procedures or poli- 
cies, only 23 percent ot the non-staffers were. 
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Graph 2.11 



% High School Leadership and Activities by High School Publications 
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J-Staff n = approximately 4.540 No Staff n = approximately 13,196 

vSonie other indicators reflect the invoK ement in voluntar)- acad- 
emic pursuits as well as in the conimunit\s as shown in Ciraph 2.12. 



Graph 2.12 
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J-SlaH n ^ approximately 4 540 No Staff = approximately 13 196 

Vov example, publications staffers are more likely to have iln- 
ished a work of art — like painting, ceramics, sculpiure, and the like — 
on their own lime and not part of a course than were dieir non-staffer 
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peers. Likewise, in the second comparison of Graph 2.12, we note 
chat staffers compared with non-staffers — b\' a 57 percent to 39 per- 
cent margin — were more likely to have written an original but unpub- 
lished piece of creative writing on their own, and not part of a course. 

Staffers are also more likely to have been appointed or elected 
cheerleader or captain of a varsit}' team dian are non-staffers. In our 
study, 6 percent more publications students than non-staffers fit in 
this category-, as noted in the third comparison of Graph 2.12. And in 
non-school involvement related to religious participation, 21 percent 
of the staffers indicate that they taught in a church or synagogue, or 
led a religious service on a regular basis, whereas only 15 percent of 
the non-staffers claim this tx-pe of religious leadership. 

The tendency of high school yearbook and newspaper staff 
members to be more involved in various activities both in school and 
in the communit}- can be seen in Graph 2.1 3, 

Graph 2J3 

% Out-of-School Volunteer Activities by Staff Participation 
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J'Statt n r. approximately 4 535 No Staff n = approximately 13 187 

About 36 percent of the staff members indicate that thev were 
also active in programs thai helped their communities or neighbor- 
hoods de\ el()|) pride in themselves whereas only 25 percent of the 
non-staltcrs were similarly in\cjl\ed — a gap of 1 1 percentage points. 
Staffers also seem to be more invoked in assisting children or adults 
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who are handicapped mentally, physically, educationally or economi- 
cally. The second comparison in Ciraph 2.13 shows that 27 percent of 
the staff members are involved in these programs while about 20 per- 
cent of non-staffers do volunteer work in this area. 

Likewise, 5 percent more staffers say that while working at a job 
while in high school, they supervised the work of others — as shown 
in the third comparison of the graph. And, finally, by a margin of 
almost two t(^ one, staffers seem to have managed the financial affairs 
of some organization while in high school compared with their non- 
publications peers. 

Some Concluding Thoughts 

WTiile high school Journalism classes and publications activities 
are not designed primarily as vocational or career-influencing experi- 
ences, they nevertheless do attract a considerable number of students 
who later select (Communications (journalism, radio or television 
broadcasting or advertising) as a collegiate major and as a likely 
career. 

Our ACT data show that when a high school student has taken 
both journalism as a course and has been a participant on a newspa- 
per or yearbook staff, that person is 10 times more likely to choose 
(x)mnuinications as a college major. About the same number indicate 
(Communications as their career choice. Implications abound for col- 
lege and university' Journalism educators, media managers, and sec- 
ondary school curriculum designers. University* educators ought to 
reali/.e the worth of high school Journalism and publications experi- 
ence and accord them ever\' possible consideration — in teacher-train- 
ing, through outreach, and via other recruiting programs. From 
tiiese high school programs come the next generation of college 
(Communication majors and teachers. 

Media executives ought to support secondary (and collegiate) 
Journalism programs because the talented and inxolved students 
described through(nit this chapter are the next generation of profes- 
sional journalists. 

High school administrators, cinriculum designers, and teachers 
oui^lu lo accord Journalism and publications acti\iiies a suhsianiial 
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place within the high school language arts curriculum. We have 
shown here that — whatever the reasons — publications staff nienibers 
show significantly better achievement on an array of well-respected 
academic, individual, and social measurements than do their non- 
staff counterparts. Perhaps these better students naturally gravitate 
toward publications as an outlet for their talents. Perhaps their noted 
tendencies to be more active in school and communit}' life also weigh 
heavily in their decisions to become involved with publications. In 
any event. Journalism kids do demonstrably better. Regardless of the 
motivations, the high degree of activit}^ in intelligent, talented, and 
involved students has a correlative and reciprocating effect in 
Journalism suidents' other undertakings. vSuidents who took a class 
called "Journalism'' found it superior in meeting well-recognized lan- 
guage arts competencies than did either required English courses or 
other English electives. These indications from academicallv superi- 
or students affirm the worthiness of Journalism as a course at the 
heart ot the language arts curriculum, not to be relegated to distant 
or second-class or adjunct status within the English curriculum, and 
not to be squeezed out during times of budget crunch. All too often, 
however, Journalism has been relegated to this less-than-noble place. 

We propose that language arts department chairs and others 
involved in the English curriculum seriously consider rc-cvaluating 
any negative biases towards Journalism and school-publications 
activities, should such biases exist. Based on this solid statistical evi- 
dence, we can say that Journalism classes and staff work on high 
school newspapers and yearbooks are definitive educational experi- 
ences in students' secondan'-school careers that not only carr\- over 
into higher education and future life but also make the difference for 
distinction and success while in high school itself. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER 2 

1. For a more complete analysis of the ACT study, see 77/^/' School 
Jonr/hjlim/ Con fro? its Critical Dciidlinc, A Report hy the Journalism 
Kducavion Association C-omniission on the Role of Journalism in 
Secondary- Education. Journalism Kducation Association: Manhattan, 
KS, All findings used with permission of that JF.A Commission. 
Throughout this chapter, we are using data gathered from the 
American Cx)llegc Testing program. 

2. Both sets of colleges and universities were randoml\- selected from 
among those schools that participated in ACrT's Standard Research 
Ser\ ice during 1^^S3-1984. The majority* of analyses in\()lvcd 19,24^^ 
students from Auhurn, Arizona State, Arkansas, Den\'er, Northern 
Illinois, Illinois, Kansas, C^ilvin (College, Oklahoma, and Brigham 
Young. l**or \erification purposes, a second set of institutions was 
selecteci from 1 1 participating institutions: St. Lukes (Iowa), h\)ri Hays 
(Kansas), Hutchinson Community College (Kansas), Benedictine 
C^ollege (Kansas), Michigan C^hristian, Holmes Junior (College 
(Mississippi), Akron, Oklahoma State, Boh Jones University' (South 
Carolina), Christian Brothers (College (Tennessee), and Freed- 
I larman ( l ennessee). 

3. According to information provided by ACIT in 1^85, about 1 million 
high school juniors and seniors complete the ACT I' Assessment each 
year. 'I 'he results are used In more than 2, "TOO colleges and uni\ ersities, 
scholarship agencies, and state educational s\stcms. .\hiny of these 
institutions participate each year in AC T's research services, through 
which local normati\e data, predicii\c information, and college fresh- 
man class profiles arc generated. It is the pre\ alent standardized test of 
this nature in 28 slates. 

4. For further description of this analysis, see Jack Dxorak, "Publications 
Fxperiencc as a Predictor of C College '>ucccss,^\Jonr?hilisy/i Qihirhrh 66 
(Autumn 1 W): 702-"()6. 

5. I-*or added deiails on AC T writing comparisons, see Jack DNorak, 
'M ligh School Publications I'xpcriencc As a I'aclor in C^ollcgc-Level 
\\'v\x\nii.'\JoanhiIi.\v/i Qii,iitcr/\ 65 (Summer l^^SS): ><^2-V^8; and ///(>/» 
Schmil Jimnuilhrn (, \)n fronts (j'ltici// DctiMinc: ''O-SS. 

6. Institutions in\ol\ed were Vlabania. South Alabama. Arizona State, 
\rkansas, Dcl^ud, Northern Illinois^ Illinois, Kansas^ Hope College 
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(Michigan), Detroit, (Irclghton, Xew Mexico State (Las Ouces), Ohio 
(Athens), Okhihoniii State, Tennessee, Stephen V, Austin (^Fexns), 
Brigham Young, and Wlsconsin-Eaii Claire. AC^V .\ssessment scores 
were gathered in the 1983-1984 school year, and (X)MP Prospectus 
data — including writing samples — were collected during students' 
1984-1985 freshman college year. 

7. COMP Ih-ospectiis booklet. American (College Testing Program: Iowa 
C:it>-, lA, 1985. 

8. See, for example, A Siition dt Risk: The Inipenitive for FaI Haitian a I 
Refonii, The National C]oni mission on F.xcellence in Education 
(Washington: L'.S. Department of Education, April 1983); First in the 
Satiou in Education. Final Report of the low a F.xcellence in FAlucation 
'Fask Force (Des Moines: Iowa Legislative (Council, 1984); Aaideniic 
Prcpiirdtion for (jdlege: 111? tit Students Seed to Knoiv und Be A He to Do 
(New ^'ork: College I\nirance F^xaminaiion Board, 1983); and 
Ediianiomil F^xcel fence for hnrtr I'inal Report of the Joint C^ommittee on 
Instructional Development and Academic Articulation in h)wa (Des 
.Moines: Iowa State Board of Regents and the Department of Public 
Instruction, l-Vbruarx' 1984). 

9. I'Vom a representati\c sample of 18 colleges and imi\ersities in 14 
states participating in AC'F high school and collegiate testing pro- 
grams, .\C'I* personnel matched up 8,063 students for whom both high 
school and college records were accessible. Sin*\eys were mailed to 
2,687 college students randomly selcLted iVom this list in late .March 
1986. Because ot time constraints, no iollow-up mailing was possible 
to noii-resj^oiulents. 

10. Data were gathered from *''Fhe AC*'F Interest hncntory and Sliident 
Profde Section*' that was completed b\- high school juniors and seniors 
as part of the .\C7F .Assessment. 
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Chapter 3 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT 



Chapter Highlights 

• Xearly 66 percent of students from Intensive Journalistic 
Writing courses pass Advanced Placement exams in English 
Language and ('composition; all test-takers pass at an average 
rate 5 percentage points lower. 

• journalism students average 3.07 on Advanced Placement 
language tests; all test-takers average 2.00. 

• African-, Hispanic-, .Asian- and Xative-American Journalism 
students do better on tests in Advanced Placement language 
and composition than do n(Mi-minorit\- students. 

• Females and seniors do better on the tests than males and 
underclassmen. 

• Other topics: 

- FA'olution of the Intensive Journalistic Writing programs 

- Advanced Placement test content 

- Intensive Journalistic Writing course content 

- Teacher preparation for Intensive Journalistic Writing 
classes 

In the first four years of a national experiment, high school stu- 
dents from programs with specially trained Intensive Journalistic 
Writing teachers have shown marked improvement. The} now sur- 
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pass the national average for all students taking the Advanced 
Placement English Language and Composition Examinations offered 
by the College Board. Much like the results we've already examined 
involving journalism and non-journalism students who have taken 
ACT tests, the data suggest that suidents in journalism-related writ- 
ing courses do better than non-journalism high school students when 
both groups are compared using College Board language and writing 
tests. 

Background 

The Advanced Placement English Language and C'omposition 
Exam is a three-hour exercise. One hour of the examination involves 
multiple-choice questions that address syntax, sentence structure, 
rhetoric, style and content. Two hours are devoted to essay-writing.^ 

When suidents take a high school class that helps qualif)* them 
to take the Advanced Placement exam, they are earning credit 
towards graduation, but they might also be earning college credit, 
should their scores be high enough on the AP exam. On a 5-point 
scale, with 5 being highest, 3 and above are passing grades. 
Dejicnding on the college or universit}' and the level of the passing 
score, either college credit or an exemption from one or more 
English (composition courses is granted.' 

Beginning in the summer of lOSS, The Dow Jones Newspaper 
Fund has sponsored one or more rwo-week workshops on various 
university campuses tor journalism and English teachers whose 
school administrators had consented to offer an Intensive Journalistic 
WViting class during the next school year. \\'hile not designated as 
"Advanced Placement" courses per se, the content of these classes 
enable students to lake the .\dvancecl Placement English Language 
and (composition l\xamination in much the same way that traditional 
Advanced Placement or honors l\nglish com]')ositi()n courses have 
done in the past. In fact, (Charlotte Rosen, assistant director of the 
;\dvanced Placement program for the College Hoard, has been quot- 
ed as saying that the journalistic course model is "a practical f'-amc- 
work for the study of AcKanced Placement Language and 
C .omposition.'' 
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But die Intensive Journalistic WViting course does not officially 
carr\' the ".-VP" label, nor are students required to take the Advanced 
Placement exam. About 50 percent of the students who take the \]\\ 
classes do, however, take the .AP English Language and Composition 
exam as a test of what they've learned.*^ 

We estimate that more than 1,000 students took one of these 
courses in the 1991-1992 school yei»r; 507 of them chose to take the 
APexam in May 1992. 

Results 

The 507 students from 35 schools in 18 states who took the 
Intensive Journalistic WViting classes passed the 1992 Advanced 
Placement exam at a higher rate than those who took standard AP 
English classes, as seen in Graph 3.1. 



Groph 3.1 
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•""^ Intensive Journalism ' — All Test-Takers 



Wliereas 65." jKTcent of the Intensive journalistic WViting stu- 
dents passed the Rnglish Language and (Composition Kxamination, 
all students involved in the 1W2 tests — the vast majorin* of whom 
had taken traditional Knglish AP and honors courses— passed the 
same exam at the rate of 60. percent (N = from 2,561 

schools). The lournalism kids did belter. 
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\\ e note that a steady increase in percent of IJU" students who 
pass the exam has occurred in each successive year the program has 
been offered. For example, in the first year of the program, 1989, 
only 54 percent of the students passed, whereas the national 
average was 55.9 percent. During the second year of the program, in 
the 1990 testing period, IJW students passed in much greater num- 
bers (61.2 percent), even though about half of the students came 
from programs in which teachers had offered the special journalism 
course for the first time. That was almost identical to the overall 
passing rate among all students who took the exam (61.3 percent). In 
the 1991 testing period, journalism students surpassed the national 
average for the first time, with 63.3 percent passing, compared with 
an overall rate of 61.3 percent. 

(iiven die newness of the program, and considering that 34 of die 
72 teachers involved taught \]\\ courses for the first time in the 1991- 
1992 school year, the passing rates seem quite high. F.xperts from tiie 
College Board and the Educational Testing Sen-ice indicate that the 
rate of students' passing grades increases with each year of experience 
that teachers have widi -AP-t\'pe courses." Thus, with nearly half of the 
teachers in their first year before the 1992 tesdng period, the passing 
rates are likely to be even m<^re positive in coming years. 

(Coupled with a higher-than-average passing rate, suidents who 
have taken Intensive Journalistic Writing courses at their schools also 
earned higher-than-average scores on the 5-point examination. 
(Jraph 3.2 shows that \]\\ students averaged 3.07 on the Advanced 
Placement Language and C.omposidon exam whereas the average 
score for all test-takers was 2.90. A score of '\V' is considered passing, 

journalism students from African-American, Hispanic, Asian- 
American, and Xadve-Amcrican backgrounds did belter than other 
students on the Language and Composition Examination. For one 
thing, 68.8 percent of them passed the exam (compared widi 65.7 per- 
cent of all \]\\ students, and in contrast to 60.7 percent of all test-tak- 
ers). The ethnic-minorit}* student average was 3.11 (compared with 
3.07 for \]\\ students and 2.90 for all test-takers). Of the 507 IJW 
stuilents who took the AP Language and Composition Fxam, 80 of 
them (1 v8 percent) were from cthnic-minorin* backgrounds. 
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Graph 3.2 
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Females comprised 62.3 percent (X = 316) of all IJW staidents 
taking the exam, and they a\eraged 3.10 — above the norm for \]\\ 
students. Males comprised 37.7 percent (X = 191) of the test-takers 
among IJW students, and the\ averaged 3.02 on the exam — lower 
than average for the group, yet higher than the average score among 
all test-takers. 

As might he expected, seniors did the hest on the exam, averag- 
ing 3.2Q (X = 255). Sophomores were next-highest with a 3.00 aver- 
age {X = 22), while IjW junior; averaged 2.82 (X = 226), which is 
slightly helow the national norm for the Language and (Composition 
exam. While an analysis of previous years' exams would have to he 
done to see if this is a pattern, its safe to say that based on 1992 
results, seniors' added years of maturity-, experience, and course work 
make a substantial difference in IJW suidents* performances. Because 
onl\' 4.4 percent of all IJW test-takers were sophomores, we guess 
that they were rather advanced students. During the four \ ears of 
testing thus far, 19sg through 1992, a steady grow th in number of 
Intensive Journalistic Writing students passing the Advanced 
Placement Language and (Composition Lxam can be noted. As seen 
in (Jraph 3.3, those gradually increasing percentages of passing 
scores are accompanied b\ large increases in the numbers of students 
taking the exam. This increase might be attrilnued to Jot^rnalism/ 
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English teachers' ^xdded experience in teaching the Advanced 
Placement-ry-pe course. Here are the percentages of increase in the 
number of test-takers in the IJW' program: 24 percent increase from 
1989 to 1990; 66 percent increase from 1990 to 1991; and 79 percent 
increase from 1991 to 1992. 

Graph 3.3 Growth and Improvement 

Four-Year Comparison: % Passing AP Exam and Total Test-Takers 
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So><'ce Educat-ona; Tostsng Service Tnc Do* JOf^es Newspaper Fund 

Since its first year, test scores of IJW students have increased by 
almost ^'2 percent, ninnbers of test-takers have grown by 270 per- 
cent, and the numbers of IJW teachers who have attended specially 
funded workshops have grown from 15 in 1989 to 72 through the 
summer of 1991. I low and why did all this happen? 

Evolution of the Intensive Journalistic Writing Program 

Like so niany other worthwhile programs, projects and work- 
shops that hav supported school journalism, the Intensive 
Journalism Writing Workshop concept has been nurtured since its 
inception by the Dow Jones Xewspaper Fund ot Princeton, X.J., 
which began in 195^^. The primary impetus in the development, 
coordination, and continuity was provided by Tom Kngleman, 
Xewspaper lumd executive director for niorc than two decades. He 
left the Fund in the autunui of 1992 to bcc(Mnc an administrator at 
Teniple University in Philadelphia. 
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Engleman was one of several dozen scholastic journalism leaders 
who met in Xew York at a ''Summit Meeting" in the spring of 1987. 
The group was following up on recommendations included in a 
national study by the Journalism Education Association s 
Comniission on the Role of Journalism in Secondary' Education, 
which had just released its report following about three years of 
stiidv/* (^ne recommendation of the Commission that Engleman and 
others adopted was that ^'colleges and universities should lobby for 
the development of a performance-oriented Advanced Placement 
journalism education." 

The C-olIege Board personnel, however, were not optimistic 
about the addition of a journalism test to their batten' of 28 tests in 
15 academic areas because of cost and time involved. Engleman 
therefore pursued another route. He and colleagues with him from 
the **Summit" realized that a good Journalism course might fulfill all 
the same objectives that any intensive, honors, or .Advanced 
Placement composition course would provide.^ The (College Board 
had such a test in place, the English Language and Composition 
Examination. Engleman realized that an intensi\e journalistic writing 
course, leading students to participate in that examination, would go 
a long way towards legitimizing Journalism as a worthwhile academic 
course in language arts. 

Engleman wrote: 

It bccdnic ciciir thtit one of the rciisons other (laulvniic fields 
in the niition\' hifrh schools hinr nehivved dctidemic respect is due 
in some de{rree to the direct tind panillel relationship their eonrses 
nidi nt din ivith those disciplines at the college level. One of the 
strong links belTJeen hi{yh schools and collciie is the College Board, 
A hridjre hetireen high school /onrnalis?n ed neat ion ./y //// academic 
discipline and the nation V colleges did not exist that afternoon in 
May It does noiv 

Within a short lime, the Dow Jones Newspaper I'nnd board of 
direct(M*s approved fimding of a two-week workshop at a universit)* 
campus that would prepiire cerlificd I'nglish and Journalism teachers 
lo offer ;i specialized course in Iniensi\ e Journalistic WViiing thai 
would be separate from regxitar school Journalism classes and publi- 
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cations production. In tact, the course was to be strictly '^icademic/' 
and it would emphasise both non-fiction literature — including jour- 
nalism — as well as a strong writing component in which students 
would practice writing st\'les hut with an emphasis on Journalism. 
From among several proposals, the board selected Marquette 
Universit)^ as the site of both the first and second workshop in 1988 
and 1989.' 

Since then, workshops have been offered at \"irginia 
Commonwealth University- (1990); the Universit}' of .\labama, Ohio 
Universit\\ and Rutgers University' (1991); and the University^ of 
Alabama, Marquette University, and Saint .Michaels C>ollege in 
Vermont (1992). Indiana University was the site of the 1993 l]\V 
workshop for teachers. 

The Newspaper Fund has supported teachers through full- 
tuition scholarships that include graduate credit at the participating 
universities, as well as room, meals, and incidental expenses for about 
115 teachers who have participated during the first six summers. 

As Engleman envisioned the workshops, the)' would help fulfill 
several of the recommendations for school Journalism set forth in the 
JEA (^onunission s final report: 

• that minimum standards be established for academic-based 
Journalism courses 

• that courses be accepted both by schools and state depart- 
ments of education as components of the high school 
English/language arts curriculum 

• that these academic-based Journalism courses earn' the same 
fidl high school credit given any other recognized language 
arts writing class, and also that these courses allow students 
to earn college luiglish credit based on the passage of the 
(College Boards Advanced Placement I\nglisb Language and 
(composition examination 

• that these courses in Intensive Journalistic Writing be accept- 
ed by colleges in the same wav the\ accept other adva^iccd- 
level writing courses'^ 
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Based on students' fine showings on the Advanced Placement 
exams thus far, it seems that Engleman's thoughts during the early 
phases of the project are now coming to fruition. Everv'body — the 
teachers, the Idds, the schools, and even-one else — is a winner. 

Engleman wrote: 

The students z'in because they becouic better venters and can 
earn college credit ivhile still in high school. 

High school teachers benefit because they gain respect a/?/ong 
their colleagues and add a diviensio)! to their careers as English 
and Jou ma lis?} I insti 'ucto/ 's. 

High schools iviii because they are able to de??/o/istrate how 
they are ??/eeting national, state, and local pressures to intensif)' 
z riting instruction. 

The nation V college-level /ournalis-?n schools and industfy as 
a vi'hole benefit because the students, professional 'cr iters of the 
future, u'ill be wore productive than ever before. 

The Dot.' Jones Sev<spaper Fund benefits because the project 
directly addresses its priniaiy purpose: encouraging young people 
to pursue journalis-m as a career 

Advanced Placement Test Content 

According to the Clollege Board, the Advanced Placement 
English Language and C-omposition course, leading to the Advanced 
Placement examination, is meant to cover lu)ih effective writing and 
critical reading. The exam is intended for students who have devel- 
oped their writing abilities and awareness of st)*le and rhetoric out- 
side the realm of fiction. ''Their chief practice in composition has 
been the writing ot expositoiy, analytical, and arginneniative essays.... 
(())n the AP English Language Examination, students normally are 
not expected to anahv.e poetry or fiction; their main concern is with 
expositor}* prose.''' ^ 

Much like an Intensive Journalistic W riting course designed to 
estal)lish concentrated writing competencies, the Vdvanced 
Placement exam in language and composition includes reading pas- 
sages Irom various periods, demonstrating a varict) of styles and pur- 
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poses. Following each passage of reading, on the multiple-choice 
portion of the exam, questions are asked involving meaning, purpose, 
structure, tone, syntax, and diction — in other words, items that get at 
the heart of both the language and the composition of the passage 
involved. The entire objective portion of the test, which takes one 
hour, tests another student skill as well, namely, manipulation of s\ti- 
tax.^- 

The final two hours of the .AP Exam involve writing three sepa- 
rate passages depicting different, specific t)'pes or st)4es of writing. 
One of the questions involves analysis of the rhetoric and the st\'le of 
a prose passage but without the prompts offered in the multiple- 
choice portion of the test. Typical writing exercises also include a 
persuasive essax; a descriptive piece, and a narrative passage. All are 
to be aimed at "the common reader,'' and all are written under strict 
deadline: 40 minutes for each of the three essays. 

Expressed goals of the Intensive Journalistic \\Viting courses, 
developed in the early years of the \]\Y workshops, are entirely con- 
sistent with aims of the AP program. Seven goals have been listed 
that mesh the journalistic and general language arts skills that are 
important to college-bound students in the courses diat prepare for 
/VP exaniinations: 

1. To teach the writing process using a journalistic process 
model 

2. To correlate and integrate journalistic and rhetorical modes 

3. To use journalistic techniques and models to teach writing 
forms 

4. To teach students to obser\'e, to inteniew, to research and to 
organize 

5. To pnn ide a variet\' of classical and contemporarv models 

6. To develop students' critical reading and thinking skills 

7. lb teach smdents to compose in a varielv of modes for differ- 
ent purposes and audiences'"^ 

hi a Iviicbcrs (lUiilc for IJW courses published by the Newspaper 
Fund, authors stated that the study and practice of journalism can 
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easily fulfill stated requirements of the Advanced Placement language 
and composition course and examination: 

Just as ziritcrs of fiction 7rrest/c ivith vcris'miilitiide. Jour- 
nalists also ?niist balance event, action, quotation, description and 
background. Just as an editor at a publishing company way 
require an author to add more detail and to develop characteriz^i- 
tion. the daily nr^spaper editor may require a rcponer to verify 
accuracy of quotation and detail, to check the libran or to ren'rite 
for a stronger lead. 

The study of narration, description, exposition, definition, 
argumentation and cause-effect influence the form and impact of 
a piece and shov: hove the modes interrelate. All modes can be 
found in both (Journalis??/ and English composition) approaches to 
vcriting, ^ ' 

Intensive Journdistic Writing Courses 

Teachers with approp^riate backgrounds, such as having taken 
one of the IJW workshops, do their college-bound suidents a great 
sen-ice when they offer a course in Intensive Journalistic Writing as 
part of the regular language arts curriculum. According to the 
Teachers Ciuide published b\ the Newspaper Fund, one wants to 
cover three types of skills: composing skills, language skills, and 
interpreting skills. 

While studying composition, students practice the following 
detailed list of skills: inten icwing skills; constructing questions; orga- 
nizing; using quotations; puncuiating and documenting direct quota- 
tions; writing editorials, reviews, and other persuasive articles; 
planning and writing features and other descriptive pieces; arranging 
details in various t\ pes of order — chronological, spatial, thematic, 
order of importance; creating personal narratives; writing and gath- 
ering news stories; aiming writing at specific audiences for specific 
purposes on speciilc occasions; improving writing through pre-wrii- 
ing, drafting and revising; selecting and maintaining appropriate 
point of view; adhering to j^roper voice; defining an idea and extend- 
ing it; and participating in acti\ ities to gencnue ideas for writing. 
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Study ot InngTiage use in Intensive journalistic \\ riting courses 
covers the following skills: examining the diction of other writers in 
order to determine reasons for their selections; recognizing how dic- 
tion help')s create and maintain tone and st}le; relating imager)- and 
word choice to tone and theme; citing rhetorical devices and specu- 
lating on their eft'ects and the writers intention in using them; iden- 
tifying and differentiating bet\veen analogies, allusions, comparisons, 
metaphors, paradoxes, onomatopoeia and similes; identifying and 
explaining irony; choosing vivid verbs and verb tense; analvz.ing 
giammatical strucuires of sentences by other writers; identifying and 
using figurative language; selecting proper transitional words and 
devices; and understanding and using connotations. 

Study of interpretation by sUidents involves the following: 
understanding and differentiating main and subordinate ideas in 
their and others' writing; locating congruent and incongruent ele- 
ments; determining a passage s emphasis by proportion and place- 
ment ot details; locating texuial references to validate a major point; 
paraphrasing difficult prose; applying prototype questions to new 
material; making generali/^ations based on research and inferences; 
writing themes; analyzing plausibiliu' of literar\' and nonficcion char- 
acters; reviewing humorous devives; identifying grammatical struc- 
tures; evaluating ettectiveness o;* various sentence and para<?raph 
lengths; inferring audiorship leased on st)'le; identifying cause-effect 
relationshii)s in a nonfiction work; using specifications to evaluate 
news, features and editorials; identifv ing and writing various types of 
journalistic leads; identifying in journalistic writing effective uses of 
narration, description, anecdotes, senses, hunu)r and organization; 
and evaluating specific and general qualities of excellent journalistic 
(and other) forms of writing, 

I low are \}\\ courses organized? 

IjW* teachers have thus far usetl the following organizational 
approaches in designing courses: the rhetorical, the thematic, process 
design, the historical, and current-events emphasis J" 

Readings var\ widel\ among existing courses, but among the 
writers w ho show up on a regular basis in class outlines are the fol- 
lowing: jane Adams, James Agec. Isaac Asimov, Carlos Baker, Russell 
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Baker, James Baldwin, Lois \\\ Banner, James C^ordon Bennett, 
Erma Bombeck, Jimmy Breslin, (iwendolyn Brooks, Heywood 
Broun, Art Buchwal \ William F. Buckley, Teresa Carpenter, Stephen 
Oane, Joan Didion, Annie Dillard, Paul Engle, Xora Ephron, .Anne 
Frank, Ellen (loodman, Vivian (lornick, Stephen (iould, Horace 
Circclcy, Boh (ireenc, Alex Haley, Ernest Hemingway, Nat Hcntoff, 
John Hcrsey, Langston Plughes, and Susan Jacoby. 

Pauline Kael, JamesJ. Kilpatrick, Stephen King, John Knowles, 
Jack Lait, William Laurence, FVan Lebowirz, Max Lerner, Anthonv 
Lewis, Walter Lippnuinn, Jack London, Joyce Alaynard, H.L. 
Mencken, W illiam Least Heat Moon, Toni Morrison, (George 
Orwell, Ernie Pyle, William Raspberr)*, James Reston, Andy Rooney, 
Mike Royko, William Satire, Upton Sinclair, John Steinbeck, Studs 
Terkcl, Lewis Thomas, James Thurber, (Calvin 'Frillin, Barbara 
Tuchman, ALirk Twain, Jane Van LaWlck-Cioodall, Judith X'iorst, 
Eudora Welt\', E.B. White, William Allen Wliite, Tom Wicker, 
(icorge Will, Walter Williams, Tom Wolfe, X'irginia Woolf, and 
Cathy ^bung. 

Several teachers also use collections of recent and historically 
respected reporting, including these: Popular WYitingin America edit- 
ed by McQuade and Atwan; lloiv I Wrote the Story edited bv 
C^hristopher Scnnlan; .1 Ircastny ofClreat Reporting edited bv Louis L. 
Snyder and Richard B. Morris; various volumes of Best Xenspaper 

Writing x,f 19 edited by Don Fry; various volumes of The Pulitzer 

Prizes edited by Kendall J. Wills; lljc Litera/y Journalists edited by 
Norman Sims; l\yeiritucss to History edited by John (>arey; and Waiting 
Dny by Day edited by Robert Atwan and WTiliam XestermanJ^ 

Teacher Preparation for Intensive Journalistic Writing Classes 

Journalistically oriented, advanced language arts classes that 
scne honors or Advanced Placement students well require special- 
ized teacher preparation. 

The two-week workshoj^s that have been operating since 1988 
with si^onsorsbi]-) b\' the Dow Jones \ews|)a|)er Inmd and |)articipat- 
ing colleges and imi\ersiiies require a blend of journalism and 
I\nglish insiruclion for teachers attending. Besides practicing jour- 
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n-alistic techniques themselves, high school teachers interact with 
English-education experts, College Board personnel, and partici- 
pants of previous workshops who have since taught \]W courses at 
their schools. In addition to the specific competencies and materials 
already listed, each workshop has the following goals: 

1. Raise critical and analytical thinking abilities 

2. Improve personal communication 

3. Kstahlish journalistic forms and practices as viable additions 
to traditional approaches to advanced writing courses in the 
high schools 

4. Write a course ^ruide for an Intensive lournalistic WVitine: 
course 

Attention to several specific objectives permeates the workshop 
program for these Knglish/Journalism teachers as they prepare their 
own courses: 

• Kmphasi/,e comprehension of the writing process at all stages 
ot composition 

• Identify specific techniques for individualized instruction 

• Develop a Ixxly of knowledge about teaching writing 

• L'se journal isiic forms and disciplines as a foimdation for 
effective writing in high school: cover specific areas of gath- 
ering information, news-wriiing, feature-writing and opin- 
ion-writing 

• F.nal)Ie teachers to teach the writing process using a journal- 
istic process model 

• Assist teachers to correlate and integrate journalistic and 
rhetorical modes in their classrooms 

• Assist teachers to develop a strategy to improve student criti- 
cal reading and thinking skills'*' 

Through these IJW workshops, teachers have been able lo 
retool both their journalistic and their b'nglish teaching skills to pro- 
\ide siudenis with unusually stimulating courses, 'I'his is why these 
siudenis have perlormed as well or beuer ihan iheir non-journalistic 
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coMircrparts on the AP English Language and Composition 
Examination — especially in 1991 and 1992 resting periods. 

Is IJW a worthy offering for talented language arts students? 
Ought it have equal status with any other advanced English writing 
course in high school? 

Yes. 

The research tells us that IJW courses with a qualified instructor 
can assume a status in schools alongside any of the traditional honors 
or Advanced Placement language arts courses. Journalism students' 
perforniance on Advanced Placement exams, together with the many 
other academic comparisons weVe examined thus far, lead us to con- 
clude that journalism experience correlates well with some of the 
niost highly regarded formal educational measures. Journalism kids 
do as well, and often they do better. 
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1 V Ihhi: IM V 

U). Ibid.: 14-r. 
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18. Specific references to aurhors' articles and com|)lete bihlioirraphic cita- 
tions may he found in Smith, Teachcr\^ Guide to Intensive Journalistic 
W^ritin^ Courses: 19-1 14. 

19, (roals and objectives listed are based on the proposal written b\- (larol 
Lange for the X^irginia Intensive Journalistic WViting Institute held at 
X'irtrinia ("ommonwealih University in the summer of 1990. T\\c\ 
stem from goals and objectives used by the initial \]\\ workshops held 
at Marquette Universit)-, Milwaukee, in 1988 and 1989, 



Chapter 4 

JOURNALISM PROGRAMS INVOLVE ALMOST 
A MILLION KIDS AND TEACHERS 

Chapter Highlights 

• About 95 percent of U.S. high schools have some t\'pe ot 
journahstic chiss or media outlet. 

• More than 540, ()()() high school students are enrolled in 
Journalism. 

• Nearly 720, 000 students scn e on school media staffs. 

• ^)?> percent of U.S. high schools publish yearbooks. 

• Xewspiipers are produced in 79 percent of U.S. high sciiools. 

• Journalism educators tend to be nuirried females in their 
earlv 4()s who have two children. 

Nearly 95 percent of the secondary schools in the L nited States 
have at lenst one of the following media-related activities: a journal- 
ism course for crc(Ht, a yearbook, a newspaper, a news magazine, or a 
television or radio outlet. With 94.6 percent of the nations schools 
reporting some type of journalistic activity, it means that about 
2K55^ of the country's 22,785 high schools offer conrnnmications 
(Hitlets or classes for students, as shown in (iraph 4.1. 

These findings, among most others presented in this chapter 
and I ie next, are biised on a seientillcallv selected nationiil sample of 
liiuh seh(U)l Journ;iiism ediiCiUors done under the auspices of the 
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High School Journalism Institute at Indiana Universit\\ Al\ 22,785 
U.S. secondan' schools that included at least grades 10-12 and were 
listed in Pattersons .A^merican Education 1991 were potential 
sources. Personnel at Quill and Scroll International Honorary' for 
high school journalists at The Universitv' of Iowa randomly selected 
1,906 schools for the study. A seven-page survey containing 120 
items was addressed to the "Journalism educator" in each school. A 
postage-paid, self-addressed envelope was included in each. After an 
initial niailing in Februar\' 1991, a follow-up to non-respondents was 
mailed in April 1991. 

.•Mtogether, 834 school personnel returned the survey for a 
response rate of nearly 44 percent. Sonie t\'pe of journalistic activit}' 
occurred in 789 oF the schools during the 1990-1991 academic year 
(94.6 percent). Maximum sampling error for a random sample of this 
size is 3.4 percentage points at the 95 percent confidence level. 
Tolerances in sampling error were smaller than plus or minus 3.4 
percentage points as responses moved away from the 50ih percentile. 

Fhe stats break out as follows: 
Graph 4.1 

Percent and Number of U.S. Schools with Media Activity 



N ■-- 21.555 




J-Course, publication or broadcast 
activity? 

HI Yes No 



75 percent of the nations schools offer Journalism for credit 
in one form or another: hiisic, advanced chisses; newspaper, 
vcarhook, radioAlA' lahs. 
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91 percent of America s high schools — ahiiost 21,000 — offer 
media labs so student journalists can work on newspapers, 
yearbooks, and the broadcast media. 



Graph 4.2 



Percent and Total U.S. Schools with Media 



92 6% (21.099) 



78.8% (17.932) 




YeartxMk at Newspaper at Literary Radio or TV at Magazine ai 
School"' Schoof Magazine"' School"' School"' 

■1 Yes 



.Mmosi percent of high schools produce a yearbook. 

.\lmosf 7^) percent publish newspapers, and another 4.4 per- 
cent publish newsmagazines, for a total of 83.1 percent in the 
prin.t journalism business. 

37 S percent publish literary magazines — a low figure, con- 
f.idering the high numbers of kids enrolled in luiglish, litera- 
ture, and other language arts courses. 

Only 12.7 percent— fewer than 2,900— high schools have 
TWradio stations. 

.\vcragc si/e tor a journalism class is 31.5 students. 
Average si/.e for a media lab is 34.6 students. 
About 540, OOO students are enrolled in ''Journalism." 
About 72(),()()0 students staff hiuh school media activities. 
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Graph 4.3 

Percent and Number of U.S. High Schools Offering Journalism Credits 




SooTO High School JOurnaiism Inst-tutc 



• 66 percLMU of high schools offer "Basic Journalism" or 
^'Beginning Jounvalism." a for-credit course that lasts at least 
one semester. 

• 56 percent offer yearbook labs for credit; 42 percent offer 
credit for staffing the newspaper. 

• 8*> percent of journalism/media progran^s have computers for 
student use. lliat figure now is surely well ahove % percent 
partlv because of the convenience of desktop publishing and 
partlv because of continued growth in computer acquisitions 
since the sur\ ey was taken in 1991. 

• Ab(Hit 17 percent of schools offer broadcast and other media 
labs for credit. 

• 86.5 perceni of high schools offer credit ft^r journalistic work. 

• 13 percent offer journalism or media labs as Ivnglish require- 
mer.ts. 

• 26 percent offer ct)in*ses and labs as language arts clecti\es. 

• 43.4 jKTcent otter courses and labs as general eleciives. 

• 4.1 percent olTer them as ''other'' — vocational education, 
social studies, and the like. 
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• 13.5 percent gnint no credit, iilthough they do allow lab time 
during the school day. Most of the publication work done at 
these schools, and all of it at the great niajorit)- of schools, is 
done by student staffers with the guidance of focult)' advisers 
who labor long hours after school and on weekends. 

Recruitment of Students for Journaiism Classes 

High school Journalism educators often express concern over 
the health of the program relative to number of students in it. Unlike 
most other academic subject areas, Journalism often requires recruit- 
ment of students by school personnel, ordinariU- the Journalism edu- 
cator Because in so many schools Journalism does not count as a 
required language arts course, teachers are often known to take 
extraordinar}' measures to recruit good students. It is possible that 
these efforts to attract and retain good suidents account for some of 
the academic superiority' of journalism kids noted in Chapter 2, It is 
also true that naturally talented language arts students might gravi- 
tate toward JournaHsm as a logical oudet for their interests, in much 
the same wa\' that students interested in drama, sports, art, chorus or 
band find their wa\* into those proi'rams. 

None ot that is an argument against cither Journalism or those 
other programs, of course; and because we value literacv achieve- 
ment in our society; it is an argument in fa\'or of making opportuni- 
ties for talented and promising kids to exercise their gifts. 

Here are the typical methods used to re^^r^it students for 
Journalism classes: 

• student applications (66.2 perrent): An application procedure 
chstinguishes Journalism classes from most other subjects 
because the others don't require a special ap})licati()n process. 
Advanced Phicement or equivalent speciali/.etl courses are the 
exceptions. 

• recommendations from Knglisli teacliers ( >^^6 percent) 

• scheduHng and rccommendaiions jVom guidance counselors 
( M .2 percent) 
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• Journalism teacher visits English classes to <*xplain programs, 
answer questions and encourage interested students (21.1 
percent) 

• other (22 percent): these niethods include self-selection, rec- 
ommendations from peers, parents' guidance, and recom- 
mendations from teachers of subjects other than English. 

Recruitment of Students for Publications Staffs 

Because a fairly high percentage of schools do not offer a year- 
hook lab for credit (37 percent) or a newspaper lab for credit (41 per- 
cent), man\' schools' Journalism educators must make special efforts 
to recruit student leaders who will perf(;rm the tasks well and get the 
job done. Among those schools that do offer credit, educators have 
the added inducement of a grade and a structured portion of the 
school day in which to stimulate learning and qualit)* production. 
Because of the public nature of the output of school media j-jroduc- 
tions, many educators recruit carefully so that maxinnnn benefits 
may be obtained by all staff members and so that the entire operation 
is as smoothly run as possible. 

Here are some ot the commonly used methods by which 
Journalism educators recruit staff members: 

• adviser selects after smdents make application (61.7 percent) 

• adviser selects trom among those who have taken a 
Beginning Journalism class (2^>.6 percent) 

• other (27.9 percent), e.g., faculty- recommendations 

• vote among present or outgoing staff members (7.4 percent) 

Journalism as Part of the School Day 

l*\)r the t\'pical Journalism educator in a I'.S. high school, the 
school day is comprised ot 5.32 periods, oi which more than halt 
(2. SI periods) are devoted to teaching Journalism or supervising 
media labs. (Jraph 4.4 shows these relationsbii<s. By ua\ ot contrast, 
aecordinu lo the I .S. Deparlment !■ (hicalion, a l\pical secondarj 
school teaciier spends a little Ic^s time per da\' in classes, 5.14 peri- 
ods, rbc nepaitment lists r^.l u\\\\\ peiiods in an axerage scc(MuIar\ 
srhool day, u ii h a i lass pci iod .u I'raj^ing 51.1 mimiU's,^ 
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Graph 4.4 

Class Periods of a Journalism Educator's Typical School Day 




Wk Non-J Classes J-C(asses CZ! Lab Classes 

The typical Journalism educator represented in this study 
spends about 53 percent of the school day involved with Journalism 
students and media staff members. The remaining 47 percent of the 
day involves the teaching of English, social suidies, speech/drama, or 
some other academic area. 

School Size, Type and Location 

lb get a better picture of the overall environment in which 
Journalism programs exist, we examined general characteristics of 
the respondents' schools. Where possible, we compared outcomes 
with other studies to \ alidate further our findings about Journalism. 

The plurality of Journalism educators in the studv taught at 
schools that had grades 10-12 enrollments within the 2()()-5()() stu- 
dent range (2S.3 jKTccnt), whereas the next most likely si/e of school 
was one with fewer than 200 students (25.1 percent). ;\s seen in 
(iraj^h 4.5, that means that about 53 percent of the teachers in this 
slutK- are emj^loyed at rclatixcly small schools. However, this is 
indicative of school sizes nationally. For cxam|)le, c\en w hen total 
student populations of the largest schools in the countn are included 
within the comj^arisons, the average number of students in a txpical 
I .S. high school is onl\ 6S I 

Only I.*" |K'rcent oi the tcaihcis In this siud\ taught at schools 
that were \cr\ large (inoic than 2.^0(1 siudcnisl In fact. onI\ about 
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25 percent of all Journalism educators in the countn^ teach at schools 
with more than 1,000 students in the school population. This is t\'pi- 
cal of school enrollments generally, (^raph 4.5 shows other enroll- 
ment categories represented in the study. 

^^"P'-^-S School Size 



Enrollments, Grades 10-12, Where High School Journalism Educators Teach 

^ I 2B.3% 




hewer 200-500 501- 1 001- 1 501- 2001- 2501^ 

Ihan ?00 1 000 1 500 2 000 2 500 



Hi Percentage ot Schools 

Type of School 

I'urther linkage niay he seen hetAveen our study and the nation s 
schools when looking at composition of public, parochial, and private 
schools. (Jraph 4.6 shows the relationships. 

^"P*"^-* Type of School 



Percent Schools in Journalism Study by U.S. Schools Generally 
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In latest figures available from the U.S. Department of 
Education, we find about 1.14 million high school teachers in public 
schools and about 147,000 teaching in private schools.' Thus, about 
88.6 percent of all high school teachers work in the public sector 
while 11.4 work for parochial or private schools. In our study of 
Journalism educators, we were well within die expected 3.4 percent- 
age points of margin of error, which further validates our overall 
study. Ciraph 4.6 shows that 89.7 percent of the pardcipants in the 
Journalism study are public school teachers whereas 10.3 percent 
leach in non-public schools. Among the latter, 5.5 percent come from 
parochial schools, and 4.8 percent work in other pri\ ate schools. 

Location of School 

We know that a majorit}- of schools have grade 10-12 enroll- 
ments under 500, so we would e.vpecl that a good share of them are 
in small towns and rural communities. (Xir findings bear this out, 
and are further corroborated by a study released by the National 
Opinion Research C^'nter.*^ 

^"'P'^''-^ School Location 

Type of Study by Size of Community 




















"*~" Jou'p.iiism Study " Gcno ai Study 

I he plurality of schools in which Journalism educators teach 
and aii\isc aie in rural .md larnnng iucas {A^.l percent). In cities of 
t<n\ns of fewer than ^0. ()()() people, wc find (Uir ne\t higliest jierceni- 
auc i>t schools {V>A percent). More than ~5 percent t)t all I .S. 
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Journalism educators work in schools that are in suburbs, cities, 
towns, and rural areas of less than I0(),()0() population. In fact, we 
found that only about 10 percent of the schools in which Journalism 
educators work to be in cities of more than half-a-million population 
and suburbs that surround those ver\- large cities, (iraph 4.7 shows 
that our suidy closely parallels another national study of secondar\* 
school teachers.^ 

AHANA (Minority) Participation 

Participation by AHAXA (African American, Hispanic, Asian 
American and Native American) students in journalism seems to i)aral- 
lel enrollment trends in the overall school population. Our study 
shows thai journalism programs (classes and new s media stafts) include 
24 percent AH.\N.\ student participation, whereas total overall 
AHANA enrollment in die same schools stands at 23.6 percent. One 
percent was the mode when we examined both total school enrollment 
and journalism program participation by AHANA students, meaning 
that the most commonly selected number (1 percent) comes from 
these groups. About 22 percent of both the total school enrollment 
and the Journalism program involvement are found in schools with but 
1 percent AHANA particijiation. However, the median related to 
AHANA percentages in both total school enrollment and in 
Journalism program involvement was 10 percent. This means that 
AI I AN A students tend to come from schools with larger enrollments. 

(jraph 4.S shows other relationships pertinent to AHANA 
involvement: 

• In nearlv 33 percent of all schools studied, total AHANA 
enrollments are between 1 and 3 percent. That is low, but 
onlv 2S.6 percent of Journalism programs are grouped in 
schools thus caicgori/cd with low AI lANA enrollineni. 

• In schools with 4 t(^ ^) percent or 10 to 2S percent total 
AHANA enrollments, AHANA students account for a far 
higher rate of jiariicipation in Join*nalism. anil in schools 
wheri' All \N \ ennillmcnt is ah()\e percent, \H \NA 
students panicipatv in Journalisin at a higher rate than does 
the o\ t'vall student populaii(tn: H pi ieiMU to 2.*^.^^ ju'rcent, 

SO 

Fill 
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• Our findings concur generally with the results of another 
study, conducted through the ACT Program: 10 percent of 
college-hound school puhlications staffs included AILVXA 
students, compared with 9,8 percent of the non-staff, coi- 
lege-hound school enrollment/' 

Graph 4.8 

Percent AHANA Involvement by Journalism /Total School Enrollments 




Academic Credit for Journalism and Media Labs 

hi (Chapter 2 we noted that when high scliool students took a 
class called ''Journalism/' they rated it higlier on several language 
arts competencies than the\- rated iheir rci]uired l\nglis]i courses, 
(Jiven this fmding and in comhination with many others presented in 
thai chajner relating to experiences witli hoili classes and scliooi pui>- 
lications, uc now examine some ciiaractcrisiics connnon among 
schools that offer a hasic Journalism course (e.g.. Journalism I, 
Beginning Journalism. Basic Journalism. Iniroiluciion to Journalism, 
and the like). In our siud\- ors34 L*.S. high schools, we found that as 
schools increase in si/.e, they are decidedly more likcK to offer a 
hasic Journalism com se. 

• fewer than 200 enrollment: al)v)ul ^0 percent 

• 200 i(» 500: al)»HU 60 percent 

• M)l lo KOOO: peuent 
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• UOOl to 1,500: 79 percent 

• more than 1,500: almost 84 percent 

Whereas smaller schools tend lo use facult}' members to teach 
Journalism basics within a fairly well-established curriculum in lan- 
guage arts, larger schools have more diversified staffs, support supe- 
rior technical resources, offer more electives, and tend to make a 
bijTger place for different kinds and levels of journalism. 

Public schools (67 percent) more than parochial, and parochial 
schools (54 percent) more than private (40 percent), offer Journalism. 

Limited resources, smaller numbers of staff, and lesser flexihilit}' 
of scheduling prevent higher percentages of parochial and private 
schools from offering Journalism. Most private schools have smaller 
enrollments as well. 

AHAXA students are also more likely to attend schools that 
olier a basic Journalism course largely because a higher percentage ot 
minority students atteml large schools in large cities with larger 
enrollments than rural o* .;mall-town schools have. 

W hen it comes lo offering other courses anil media lab experi- 
ences for credit beyond the Basic Journalism class, those schools 
offering that initial course arc much more likely to offer other credit 
experiences for journalistic activities. For example, almost 43 percent 
of L'.S. schools offering a Basic Journalism course also offer an 
advanced class — ^lournalism II, Adxancetl Journalism, or some other 
course beyond the beginning one. By contrast, only about 7 percent 
of the schools offer any type of atlvanceil credit in Journalism where 
A Basic Journalism course is noi offered. 

The Basic Journalism course is also si^nificaniK related to cred- 
its being offcrctl lor yearbook and newspaper lab experiences olTcred 
in conjunction with production of those publications. Si\t\ percent 
oi the schools oilerim: the beuinninu course also oiier cretli for 
Xeuspaper Lab, and ()^^ percent oi the schools ha\ing that course 
olier \earbo(ik Lab credit. H\ c(jmparison. in schools with no Basic 
Journalism com si-, onl\ 2<S percent oiler Newspaper Lab credit. 
llKJUph 4S puUL iU do ollc! ^ca^book ci eilil. 
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Journalism Educators' Profiles 

We turn now to :m examination of the people who lead Journal- 
ism classes and who advise school media operations: Journalism edu- 
cators. Here are some overall findings of our national study of high 
school Journalism teachers and media advisers (n=786), interspersed 
with results from other studies, along with running commentar\': 

Age: 40.9 average 

(iraph 4/^ shows that Journalism educators are similar in age to 
all other U.S. secondar\' school teachers (median age: 41.1). Bv con- 
trast, college Journalism educators, about whom educational and 
professional experience expectations are higher, are older (median 
age: 46).^ Professional journalists in America (median age: 36), how- 
ever, tend to he fully five years younger than their leaching col- 
leagues in the high schools." 

Graph 4,9 

Median Ages: High School Journalism Educators and Others 




HS J Educators ^ All HS Teachers ^ College u S Journalists''' 

HI Median Age 



Gender: Women comprise the majority of Journalism educators (see 
C iraph 4.10) 

• perceiu u (unen Jt unnalisni icnchers, (>\er.ill 

• SI j)crccni women in ihe \ouiigesl (22 lo ^l \e;>r old) age 
uroup 
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• 80 percent women in the smallest schools (fewer than 200 
students) 

• 74 percent women in the schools with 200-to-500 enrolment 

• 76 percent of first-year Journalism teachers are women 
(Among older Journalism teachers, with 16 or more years of 
experience, males have the edge: 63 percent) 

• more than 70 percent women in Journalism programs with 
cither ver\' high or ver)' low participation by AHAXA students 

• 52 percent and 66 percent women Journalism teachers and 
advisers in programs with moderately low and moderately 
high numbers of j\JHL\NA students, respectively 

^^"P*"'^-^^ Gender 

Percent Male/Female by Various Related Occupations 
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HS J-Educators All HS Teachers College U S Journalists 

J Educaio''s 

Hi Male Ei^ Female 

^ou'iOi. Hig** Schoo' JCki-^a '-.st:w!e US Deo: o'LaxA'jc^i 

This clear majorit}' of women is comparable to tlie majorit}' ot 
high school teachers in general, which also is women: 70/^ perccntJ^* 
Ainong college Journalism teachers, an opposite situation prevailed 
in P^88: nearly SO percent were males/' and in 1W2, the niajorit)' of 
professional journalists in America was also men: 66 percent J ~ This 
tendency seems gradually to be changing, and while that change may 
ha\e slowed a little, it will probilily continue, for women comprise 
the majority (in 19S0^<)()) of those who received baccalaureate (61/^ 
percent) and masters (61.3 percent) degrees (though only 44 perceiu 
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of doctorates were \voinen)J^ The journalism profession, whether as 
educators or as practitioners of the media arts, is turning female. 

Marital status 

• 72 percent married 

• 1 1 percent divorced or separated 

• 1 .4 percent wid(^wed 

• 15.6 percent single, never married 

Children 

• 2.32 average 

Religious practice (in youth) 

• Jewish: 2.1 percent 

• (Catholic: 24.8 percent 

• Protestant: 63.1 percent 

• none: 3.1 percent 

• other: 6.^) percent 

Religious practice (in adulthood) 

• Jewish: 1.3 percent 

• (Catholic: 20.7 percent 

• Protestant: 4^.5 percent 

• none: 22.3 percent 

• other: S.2 percent 

We note the curious drop-(^ff in religious practice between 
Journalism educators' youth and current aftlliation, especially among 
Protestants. While nearly ^)7 percent were introduced to religion as 
youngsters, only about 7S percent continue to practice as adults. 

Father's occupation 

• agricultural: 12.Tpcrceni 

• homemakcr: 0.1 perceni 

• pn)lcssional/m.ui;iuci i;d: 4'>.4 |>t rtrnt 
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• trade/technical: 37.7 percent 

• other: 0.1 percent 

Mother's occupation 

• agricultural: 0.7 percent 

• homenvaker: 57.4 percent 

• protessional/managerial: 15.6 percent 

• trade/technical: 15.6 percent 

Years in Journalism education (see CIraphs 4.1 1 & 4.12) 

• years as a teacher: 14.6 average 

• vears teachint^ lournaHsm: 8.4 averat^e 

• in their first \ear of teaching: 5 percent 

• in their first year of teaching journalism: 12 percent 

• in their second or third year of teaching: fewer than 10 per- 
cent 

• in their second or third year of teaching Journalism: more 
than percent 

Graph 4,1 1 Years in Education 



Percent Years of Experience by Type of Teaching 

4 1 \ 
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Graph 4.12 



Years of Total Teaching, Journalism Teaching and Media Experience 




HS J-Educators All HS Teachers College U.S. Journalists 

J- Educators 

H Total Years Work Exp. H Years Teaching Joum. 



Source High ScTkxm Journalism inswuie U S Dept ot Educatton woavc ■ arxJ Wiihoil Prouie { 1988j 



Ethnicity (see Graphs 4.13 & 4.14) 

African Americans: 1.9 percent 
Asian .Americans: 0.8 percent 
Caucasians: 95.3 percent 
Hispanic Americans: 0.6 percent 
Xati\e Americans: 1 percent 
Other: 0.4 percent 

Graph 4,13 aHANA Teachers, Journalists 

Percent Non-Caucasian Employment 
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Graph 4.14 



AHANA Teachers 

Percent Race by Type of Teacher 




African-Amencan Asian-Amencan HiSpanic Native-Amencan 

■ HS J-Educators WL All HS Teachers 

Source High School .'oumatisti insirtuie U S Oept ot Educaison 



Income (see Graphs 4.15 & 4.16) 

annual salarv' (basic contract): 529,675 average 
yearbook stipend: S 1,096 average 
newspaper stipend: S 1,055 average 
news magazine stipend: $1,453 average 
TWradio stipend: 3443 average 
literar}' magazine stipend: S600 average 
family income (1990): $53,212 average 

Graph 4.15 



Salaries 



Annual Pre-Tax Individual Income 
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Graph 4.16 



Stipends for Advising 

Average Pay Per Extra Duty in U.S. Secondary Schools, 1990-1991 




Ycartook Newspaper News Magazine TV of Radio 



Salary 



Salary and school enrollment 

school size % of Journalism teachers who make 
$40,000 to $65,000 per year 

1.7 percent 
10.6 percent 
22 percent 
26 percent 
38.2 percent 



under 200 
201-500 
501-1,000 
1.001 -U500 
more than 1,500 



school size 

under 200 
201-500 
501-1,000 
1,00 M, 500 
more than 1,500 



% of Journalism teachers who make 
less than $25,000 per year 

60.5 percent 
31.9 percent 
23.2 percent 

14.4 percent 

10.5 percent 



11ie trend evident in (Iniph 4.11 shows th;U mnny Journal 
educators hegin ihcir tenchinir cnrcers as specialists in other ar 
most notably Knglish, and then are hiter assigned to teach Journal 
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or to advise publications. V\Tiile the largest number of people indi- 
cate that they have been involved with education in general for 
beuveen 15 and 20 years, the largest cluster of Journalism educators 
shows that they have been involved in Journalism teaching and media 
advising for between four and eight years. After this large clustering 
oi" Journalism experience tops out after the eighth year of experience, 
it quickly drops off in successive years. By contrast, total teaching 
experience seems to have a more gradual growth and decline rate, as 
seen in Graph 4.1 1. 

These trends indicate the likelihood that people are apt to be 
involved with Journalism for a lesser time than their total teaching 
experience. They start their Journalism duties later than when they 
started teaching, and then they drop them earlier in their careers 
while continuing to teach other subjects. 

Aiul as Graph 4.12 shows, people now teaching-advising in high 
school journalism programs have almost identical total teaching 
experience (14.6 years) as do all secondary schoul teachers (14.8 
years) even though their time in Journalism education is but 8.4 
years. ^"^ By way of comparison, collegiate Journalism educators have 
about 12 years of teaching experience combined with other media 
experience totaling 21.3 years of professional activity^ altogether.'' 
The latest data collected on U.S. journalists show that they have 
been practicing their craft for about 12 years (median). 

The })ercentage of .AJIAXA students in high school journalism 
programs is about the same as it is for the overall secondarv* school 
population in the U.S., about 24 percent. This number is also identi- 
cal to the 1990 U.S. Clensus estimate of the overall .AH,\NA popula- 
tion percentage. However, teachers and advisers in those media 
programs are decidedly from Caucasian backgrounds, as shown in 
(Jraph4.13. 

(Compared with all non-college teachers froin AIIANA back- 
grounds (13.1 percent),'" only 4.7 percent of high school Journalism 
educators come from African-American, Hispanic, Asian-American, 
Native-American or other non-Gaucasian backgrounds. College 
Journalism cthicators arc close to the same small proportion of 
AHANA facult}^ (5.2 percent) as found among high school ranks.'^ In 
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a 1992 study of American journalists, Weaver and Wilhoit found that 
8.2 percent come from AHANA backgrounds, which was more than 
double the percentage of ethnic-minority journalists found in their 
study a decade earlier.^'^ 

We see that tlie same massive efforts will be needed to recruit 
ethnic-niinorit}' Journalism educators that have helped professional 
Journalism become more in line with the AHANA composition of 
societ}^ All four groups represented in Graph 4.13 — high school 
Journalism educators, all high school teachers, collegiate Journalism 
educators, and professional journalists — need to expand their mem- 
bers with .\HANA people in order to approach the 24 percent racial 
and ethnic composition of their students or their readers, viewers 
and listeners. 

A more careful look at the individual racial and ethnic makeup 
of the teacher groups is shown in Graph 4.14. WTien comparing high 
school Journalism educators with all pre-college faculty members, we 
find disparities among two of the four specific racial ethnic groups. 
For example, 8.2 percent of all secondary school teachers are 
.^Vfrican-American, but only 1.9 percent of the Journalism educators 
are African-American. 

The greatest disproportion of representation in view of po])ula- 
tion trends, however, is Hispanics. Although Hispanic-Americans are 
our fiistest growing ethnic minorit}^, only 2.9 percent of all secondarx' 
school teachers are from Hispanic backgrounds, and an infinitesimal- 
ly small 0.6 percent of L.S. high school Journalism educators are 
Ilispanic.-^^ 

Nearly 1 percent of .Asian American teachers and 1 percent of 
Native Americans make but a tin\' representation in Journalism class- 
rooms as well as non-Journalism classrooms. 

We also find an incquit}' of distribution of Al lANA Journalism 
teachers among t\'pes of schools: public, parochial, private. Of all 
public school Journalism educators in this study (n = 694 schools), 
only 4.3 percent come from ethnic-minority groups. Not one 
AHANA teacher represented the 42 parochial schools in this part of 
the study, whereas 12.5 percent AHANA Journalism teachers can be 
found in other private schools. 'I hese percentages may not tell the 
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complete stor\', for only 32 schools in this part of the study are non- 
parochial private schools. 

Another significant relationship is obser\-ed when we examine 
the percent of AHANA students in journalism programs and the 
racial or ethnic background of teachers. 

In school Journalism programs having 9 percent or fewer 
AH.AN'A students involved (206 schools), we find only three teach- 
ers-advisers who are from ,AHANA backgrounds, which is only 1.5 
percent. Even when we look at the group of schools with 10-29 per- 
cent .AHANA student composition, we find merely 3.4 percent of 
those programs headed by a teacher/adviser from a non-Caucasian 
background. In schools with a large .\H.A\^A student involvement in 
Journalism, where the percentage is 30 percent and above (122 
schools in the study), we note that the percentage is somewhat better 
with nearly 16 percent of those programs being headed b\' an ethnic- 
minorit)' teacher/adviser. 

Clearly, these discrepancies indicate the need for recruitment 
and retention of AH.\XA Journalism educators in all kinds of 
schools so that a closer relationship can exist between the nuilticul- 
Uiral makeup of Journalism students and their teachers-advisers. 

Salaries and Other Income, High school Journalism teachers 
seem to be lagging behind, by more than $2,000, in contracted 
school-year salaries when compared with all U.S. secondary school 
teachers. 

C^raph 4.15 shows Journalism teachers earning S29/)75 in annu- 
al pre-tax salan' ($28,000 median) compared with $31,781 for all 
public and private high school teachers.-^ C^ollege Journalism educa- 
tors' salaries arc about $37,913 per year for the 1989-1990 school 
year." However, it should be pointed out that collegiate educators' 
average ages are five years older, and their years of professional expe- 
rience average about six years longer than their high school counter- 
parts. It should also be noted dial the current high school study was 
based on the 1990-1991 school year, so a greater dis|xiriiy might be 
e\|)ccted if college eilucators' salaries were adjusted to reflect an 
additional annual increase. 
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Likewise, in the final figure shown in Graph 4.15, professional 
journalists' salaries in 1991 were $3 1,500 (with a median of 
$3 1,297). -^-^ The periods of comparison between high school educa- 
tors and professional journalists -are slightly different because the 
educators' incomes were based on the 1990-1991 academic year (9- 
or 10-month), not on the 1991 calendar year. We might expect a 
slight upward adjustment for the Journalism educators for strict 
comparative purposes. However, we also note that professional jour- 
nalists' salaries are based on those with an average age of 36 who 
have 12 years of professional experience.'^"* High school Journalism 
educators are five years older and t\^pically have two added years of 
work experience than do "tv^pical" professional journalists. 

xMany of the high school Journalism educators in the sun^ey also 
received added school-year income through stipends the schools paid 
for media advising. In fact, 85 percent of the educators received a 
stipend for advising one or more media outlets. Graph 4.16 shows 
the average stipend for each. 

Yearbook and newspaper stipends are virtually the same at 
$1,096 and Si, 055 respectively. W'hile the news magazine con'ipensa- 
tion appears, at Sl,453, considerably better than those of any of the 
others, one must take into account that only 4.4 percent of the 
schools in the study had news magazines. Cienerally, schools with 
news magazines are in larger and more affluent school districts. 
Lowest annual stipends among news media outlets arc in radio or 

advising with an average of $443. But because only 12.7 percent 
of the schools have broadcast media, the actual number of schools 
represented in this part of the study might be too small to judge 
stipeiui size accurately. 

School literar}' magazine advising, generally not considered the 
prerogative of Journalism educators, pays $600 annually. Nearly 3H 
percent of L'.S. schools otter literary magazine experiences to stu- 
dents. 

Salaries and Related Issues. Xot sur|)risingly, we fine' tliat 
school size is signific .itly related to salaries. (lenerally s] -caking, 
greater numbers of teachers in higher salaiy levels are found in the 
larger schools. 
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xMuch the same pattern emerges when we look at salary levels of 
Journalism educators coming from public or private schools. 
Whereas only 29.2 percent of public school Journalism teachers 
make less than S25,000 annually, more than 58 percent of the 
parochial and private school teachers earn that amount or less per 
year. At the higher end of the scale, more than 17 percent of all pub- 
lic school Journalism educators make more than S40,000 annually 
while only 4.4 percent of the parochial and private school teachers 
do. W'hile a few of the private schools in the study are affluent 
boarding schools, many others are church-related schools diat tradi- 
tionally pay teachers at less than the public school scale. 

Summary 

Journalistic activities are fairly common in U.S. high schools, 
with nearly 95 percent of them offering a Journalism class or some 
t}pe ot media outlet for student staff members and their audiences. 
Mure than half-a-million students take a course called '*J<^urnalism," 
and more than 700,000 serve on publications staffs. Yearbooks are 
publi.;hed in 93 percent of the nation s schools, and newspapers are 
produced in 79 percent. Journalism educators topically spend more 
than half of their school day teaching or super\'ising media-related 
classes or labs. \t 40-something, they are roughly the same age as 
other secondary- school teachers; they have about die same number 
of years of teaching experience, almost 15; but they have been 
involved with Journalism teaching or advising for only about half 
that time. 
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TEACHERS MAKE IT WORK, BUT HOW? 

CERTIFICATION^ SATISFACTION^ PROFESSIONAL LIFE 
Chapter Highlights 

• Only about 2S percent of high school jourmUism teachers/ 
advisers are certified in Journahsin. 

• Fewer than H percent have a major in Journah'sm or Mass 
(Communication. 

• About 43 percent have been assigned to the Journalism pro- 
gram by an administrator, but niost made an early commit- 
ment to teaching language arts. 

• C.ertified teachers are more likely to be found in larger public 
high schools. 

• Journalism teachers/advisers are as satisfied as, or happier 
than, their non-Journalism colleagues. 

• Job satisfaction predictors are tacult) morale, annual salar\\ 
aniount of freedom administrators allow in advising, and age. 

• M(^re than 80 percent say they wish t(^ remain in teaching 
until retirenient. 

• About 25 percent have college or professional niedia experi- 
ence; 40 percent were on high scho(^l media staffs. 

• Journalism people have a demanding work loati but arc (juite 
involved in professional organizations. 
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• They tend to be right of center ideologically but more likely 
to be Democrats than the population at large. 

• They are likeh' to value student press freedoms more highly 
than do eitlier their non-Journalism colleagues or the general 
public. 

With the strong academic showing by student journalists, as 
described in Chapters 2 and 3, one might assume that high school 
Journalism educators arc well-qualified academically to teach 
Journalism and advise publications. Not so. 

Yes, there are se\'eral wonderful teachers and programs around 
the countr\', but in general, we find that those who teach Journalism 
courses and who advise various media in the nation s schools arc not 
certified in Journalism by their states. Neither are their academic 
credentials strong i.; Journalism. 

We assume that outstanding student performance must be 
strongly related to some quality' inherent within jcnu'nalistic study 
and practice itself — and perhaps to well-intenti(Micd and hard-work- 
ing educators who make up for academic deficiencies through a 
strong conunitmcnt to their own lifelong learning. In any event, 
how ever, the wides[)read successes of journalism students in high 
school and college language arts cannot be linked to teacher certiri-"^ 
cation or formal academic training.' 

State Certification to Teach Journalism 

For example, a mere 28.2 percent of the countiys Journalism 
educators hold state certification in Journalism, and Journalism 
requirements state-by-state are varied, with some states having no 
Journalism course work as requirements and others having minimal 
standards tor certification.- Vav example, 22 slates, among them 
Alaska, (Connecticut, and (Jeorgia, do not have Journalism certifica- 
tion requirenxents at all. Another 21 states, including Illinois, 
Micliigan, Oklahoma and Washington, require minimal formal acad- 
emic background to earn certification.' 

So ii is conceix able that several of the 2S.2 |)crceni of educators 
in this study w iio hold stale certification credentials might have taken 
only one or two Journalism courses, accompanied by a teaching 
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major in some other related field like English, but nevertheless still 
qualifV' for state certification in Journalism. In other states, language 
arts backgr*^und suffices. Some educators come from states with no 
certification requirements, but they are well-qualified to teach 
Journalism, hut this is an exception rather than die rule. Graph 5.1 
shows the top four areas of certification among U.S. Journalism edu- 
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Among those people teaching Journalism in the nation, 78.5 
percent of them hold English/language arts certification whereas 
another 17.8 percent have credentials to teach social studies. Another 
10.2 percent of the Journalism educators have earned state certifica- 
tion to teach speech/drama. 

One possible explanation for the relatively small incidence of 
forma! certification among Journalism educators can be found In- 
looking at the time during which they first considered going into 
Journalism education. In answer to the question "W^hen did you first 
think about getting involved in Journalism education?'' the largest 
response, 43.2 percent, was this: ''after assignment by an administra- 
tor.'' Thus, while a high percentage of current Journalism educators 
knew they wanted to be teachers before and during college, a sub- 
siiMHial portion of them had no inclination toward Journalism leach- 
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ing/advising until they drew that assignment while under a teaching 
contract that included a subject area of their first choice, namely, 
English. 

Graph 5.2 also makes plain some other interesting factors about 
Journalism educators' initial interest in teaching in general and in 
Journalism in parti^-ular. \\e observe that 85.4 percent of the 
Journalism educators knew that they wanted to teach before their 
college graduations, but only about 39 percent of them had even 
considered Journalism during the same time period. We do obsen-e 
that ahnost one-quarter of the teachers considered Journalism educa- 
tion while they were still in high school, perhaps a testimonial to 
their own secondaiy school journalistic experiences. More than 50 
percent of them had considered teaching careers before they went to 
college. 

Graph 5.2 

(%) Academic Area by Time of Initial Interest In Teaching 
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On the other hand, collegiate influences don't appear as strong. 
About 15 percent of current Journalism educators considered 
Journalism teaching/advising while in college, but more than 30 per- 
cent of them decided to be high school teachers while in college. 

We see a decided comniitment to teaching as a career choice 
fairly early among the educators, but we see nowhere near the same 
commitment to journaiism education until either after C()lleu;c or 
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until after being assigned by an administrator, once the teachers are 
under contract. 

Degrees 

Given the h^teness of entr\' into Journalism education, it is not 
surprising that few educators hold a ni'^or in Journalism. We find 
only 7.8 percent of all earned degrees are in Journalism. However, 
the educators in our study hold many degrees, with more than 53 
percent of them holding masters degrees and 10.1 percent of them 
possessing post-masters degrees (education specialist and doctoral). 
Ciraph 5.3 shows the breakdown of each degree category' and the 
percentage of journalism majors in each: 

• 11.1 percent associate (2-year) degrees, 8 percent in 
Journalism 

• 97.2 percent bachelors degrees, 8.5 percent in Journalism 

• 53.3 percent masters degrees, 5,5 percent in Journalism 

• 10.1 percent post-masters degrees, 12.7 percent in 
Journalism. 

Graph 5,3 Academic Degrees 
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Motivations for Entering Teaching 

Kven though it wasn't joiirnalisni that attracted most current 
media educators to the field, some suhjcct matter did (primarily 
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English/language arts). Nearly 63 percent of the respondents cited 
^'interest in the subjects taught" among their three top reasons for 
entering teaching. 

The second-most cited reason turned out to be "desire to work 
with young people," with 59.7 percent of the educators claiming this 
as one of their strong motivators for entering the field. Next in line 
are "importance of education to societ)\" 38.1 percent; "desire to 
serv'e others," 33.7 percent; and "work schedule (hours, vacation, 
etc.)," 32.4 percent. Besides the academic attraction, we see a certain 
altruism running through the top motivators. 

Our study in many ways is similar to one taken of 1972 high 
school graduates who ha\'e pursued secondary' and elementar)^ school 
teaching careers, as seen in Tlible 5.1. B^^cause the teachers in the 
general study are all about the same age, their motivations might be 
slightly different from those in the Journalism educator study, which 
represents ages 22 tlirough 73. (Even so, the average of Journalism 
teachers is 41, nearly the same as the teachers in the general study)."" 

Table 5.1: Motivation to Enter Teaching 

Summary of Most Important Reasons for Becoming a Teacher 



Item 


J-Ed. 


Rank 


All Ed. 


Rank 


Interest in the subjects 


63.1% 


1. 


49% 


2. 


Desire to work with young people 


59.7% 


2. 


67.2% 


1. 


Importance of education to society 


38.1% 


3. 


34% 


3. 


Desire to serve others 


33.7% 


4. 


27.9% 


4. 


Work schedule (hours, vacation, etc.) 


32.4% 


5. 


25.9% 


5. 




n = 754 




n = 1,011 





Source: High School Journalism Institute, National Opinion Research Center 



We note that the Journalism teachers were most attracted u 
"interest in the subjects.'' .Most of these people knew that they want- 
ed to he secondary' school language arts teachers whereas teachers in 
the general study knew that they wanted to he teacliers on cither ele- 
mentary or secondary levels, hut they did not have the same dedica- 
tion to a suhjecn area. Xonetheless, they selected this as their second- 
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most frequent reason for entering teaching. Their primarv^ motiva- 
tion was "a desire to work with young people," which was the sec- 
ond-most common reason among Journalism educators. In all other 
comparisons of Table 5.1, we find the rank ordering and the general 
percents of each group to he similar, showing a consistency of moti- 
vations for entering a teaching career. 

Influence of Former Teachers 

Many current Journalism educators have been drawn to teaching 
generally (not necessarily to Journalism teaching in particular) by 
their former teachers. Influences from these role models might seem 
obvious. 

WTien asked to rate "ver\^ important" or 'important" reasons for 
wanting to enter teaching as a career, more than 67 percent chose the 
influence of a former high school teacher (non-Journalism); more 
than 24 percent specifically mentioned a high school Journalism 
teacher; 42 percent selected a non-Journalism college teacher; 17 
percent mentioned a college Journalism educator. Thirt\^ percent of 
the current high school Journalism educators rated former elemen- 
tar\' school teachers as being "very important" or "important" influ- 
ences in their own decisions to opt for careers in education. 

Even though influences of former teachers are important to 
those now in die field, however, they were not among the most cru- 
cial influences, as mentioned earlier (See Tible 5.1). 

Certification: Other Considerations 

We find many interesting relationships related to teachers' hav- 
ing or not having Journalism certification. 

For example, it is significantly more likely that we will not find 
certified teachers in the smaller schools of the n^aion (e.g., under 500 
enrollment) while being more likely to find them in scho(^!s of 1,001 
and higher enrollments. 

We also find the greater likelihood that certified teachers can be 
found in public schools as opposed to parochial or private. The 
parochial schools were least likely to employ a certified Journalism 
teacher (only 9.3 percent of them had one on the faculty) whereas in 
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public schools we find about 28.4 percent of all ^ mrnalism teachers 
to be certified in the field. In 20 percent o. the nation's non- 
parochial private schools, certified teachers are involved in the jour- 
nalism program. 

C>ertification becomes more problematic when examining 
schools that offer a credit course called ''J^^^i*i^^^lisni," "Beginning 
Journalism," "Journalism I," or something similar. Even though 
almost 66 percent of the schools in the U.S. offer such a course, in 
only 34 percent of those schools are the instructors certified to teach 
Journalism. A 1990 study by the U.S. Department of Education 
found that about 20 percent of secondary school teachers are 
involved in instructional areas in which they are unqualified.^' 
Journalism is certainly an area that far exceeds the already high por- 
tion of uncertified high school teachers generally. 

The problem could be even more severe than this because it is a 
fairly well-known practice for administrators to fudge on course 
names for purposes of skirting state department or accreditation 
guidelines. Thus, we might actually find a much higher percentage of 
uncertified Journalism teachers were we to include those Journalism 
courses called by some other name ("Practical English,'' "\ bcational 
\^ riting," "\^Viting Lab," and the like). 

Another significant difference may be found when examining 
Journalism certification among schools that offer some type of 
advanced Journalism course for credit. In almost 25 percent of U.S. 
high schools, a course in Advanced Journalism is offered. Of those 
rather specialized Journalism courses, only 46 percent are taught by 
certified Journalism teachers. 

Likewise, in the 42 percent of the nation s schools offering a 
newspaper lab for credit, only about 41 percent have a certified 
Journalism educator in charge. Among the 56 percent of schools that 
give credit for yearbook lab, only 36 percent of those programs are 
headed by a state-certified Journalism educator. Wliile each of these 
comparisons shows a significantly higher number of certified teach- 
ers available for students in schools wherein j^ublications lab credits 
are granted, one can see that the percentage of academicnily qualified 
instructors is alwsmally low. 
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To their credit, Journalism teachers go back to school in direct 
proportion to tl^ie time they remain in media education. About three 
times as many first-year teachers are not certified compared with 
those who are. By the time teachers reach 4-8 years experience, this 
trend neutraUzes, and we find a 50-50 split among those having cer- 
tification and those who don't. For those who stay at it more than 
eight years, a decidedly higher percentage of Journalism educators 
have earned certification than those who have not earned it during 
all those years. We suspect that some of these educators got 
"assigned" to the Journalism program, became more and more inter- 
ested in it, and went on to become certified. With others, the sce- 
nario is a hit more threatening and comes from administrative edict: 
"Become certified or get pink-slipped." Whatever the case, the 
longer teachers remain in Journalism the greater the tendenc}' there 
is for them to go to summer school, to attend workshops for credit, 
and to take correspondence courses toward earning their certification 
stripes. 

As could he expected, those who first think about going into 
Journalism education while in high school or during their college 
careers are far more likely to be certified than those who come into 
the field after teaching other subjects first or after being assigned hv 
an administrator. More than 73 percent of the teachers in the latter 
categories lack certification, but In* contrast, 71 percent of those who 
have certification initially considered attaining it while in high school 
or in college. 

Obviously, the ideal recruiting methods for future high school 
Journalism teachers and publications advisers ought to be concen- 
trated during the high school years, and definite encouragement 
ought also be made among college freshmen and sophomores now in 
language arts teacher education sequences. Opportunities would 
seem plentifi.il if current English majors who also have an interest in 
and affinit}' for Journalism would become certified in both subject 
areas while attaining their teaching degrees. 

It all U.S. high schools that now offer credit were suddenly to 
require that certified people actually teach the Journalism courses, 
there would be an enormous teacher shortage. C^olleges currcntlv 
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offering Journalism education sequences would be filled to capacit}'. 
About 10,000 new Journalism teachers would be needed immediately 
if 100 percent of the current programs offering credit but not now 
having a certified teacher were to add one. If ali the schools in the 
countr)' offering some t\'pe of activity; whether for credit or not, 
were to seek a certified Journalism educator for the next school year, 
college Journalism education programs would have to graduate 
15,500 people immediately. 

CTiven that about 414 U.S. colleges and universities offer pro- 
grams in Journalism or Mass Communication,' and assuming that all 
of them would offer sufficient credits combined with Education 
Department courses in order to prepare suidents for such jobs, it 
would mean that each institution would h'ive to graduate 37 
Journalism education students this next year. This is highly unlikely, 
of course, because many colleges offering Journalism do not also 
provide the course work or personnel necessary to support those 
wishing to earn certification. To illustrate, the most recent listing of 
U.S. Journalism programs \n Jounudisi?i Edaanor provides an enroll- 
ment and graduation rate among 18 subdivisions offered in specific 
departments (e.g., "News-editorial," "Broadcast news," "Public 
Relations," "Advertising,'' and the like),^ hut "Secondary School 
Journalism education" is not listed at alL This indicates tliat a rela- 
tively small number of suidents, in only a small percentage of these 
programs, are interested in Journalism education at this time. 

One other relationship involving certification worth noting 
involves standards and mandates. We divided states according to 
.Marilyn Weavers 1988 findings about Journalism certification 
requirements into three groups: states with no requirements (X=22), 
states with low requirements (X=21) and states with moderate-to- 
high endorsement expectations (X=l()), American Samoa, the 
District of C.olumbia, and Puerto Rico bring the total to 53.*' (iraph 
5.4 shows the relationships of the three major grouping of states and 
the accompanying percentages of teachers in the current study who 
have certification. 
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Graph 5.4 



% Teacher Preparation by State Certification Requirements 




n = 782 
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It appears that as state certification requirements become more 
rigorous, teachers are more hkcly to acquire, or possess before being 
hired, state-mandated endorsement in Journalism. Perhaps when 
these niandates are well-known, or at least a mininium requirement 
is expected, administrators are more careful to hire qualified people. 
Nevertheless, at a 39 percent certification rate among Journalism 
teachers in the 10 states requiring fairly substantial academic back- 
ground, the number is well below what most administrators, parents, 
educators and students would expect of teachers in other academic 
courses such as English, mathematics, social studies, and science. 
Our guess is that if these areas were as poorly staffed in terms of the 
formal education of teachers, the public would be in an uproar. 

Job Satisfaction 

Depending on which study is used for comparisons, U.S. high 
school Journalism educators appear to be at least as satisfied with 
their jobs as non-Journalism teachers, if not more so. 

(iraph .^.5 shows degrees of satisfaction of Journalism educators 
compared with all public school teachersj'* college Journalism edu- 
cators," and U.S. journalists. Almost H4 percent of the high school 
Journalism educators claim to be satisfied with their present careers. 
In contrast, 86 percent of all public school secondaiy teachers claim 
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to be satisfied. Almost the same percentage of college Journalism 
teachers say that they are satisfied, 86.2 percent; hut only 77.6 per- 
cent of professional journalists in the U.S. indicate being satisfied 
with their jobs. 

Graph 5.5 Satisfaction 

% Level of Satisfaction by Type of Work 



HS J Ed 
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All HS Teachers 
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In an earlier study of the high school graduating class of 1972 
who went on to become elementan* and secondar\' school teachers in 
public and private schools, their level of satisfaction with teaching 
stood at only about 70 percent, significantly lower dian high school 
Journalism educators in the current study.' ' This could be because all 
those in that 1987 study were graduated from high school in 1971 
and are about the same aj^e. Our current stiulv includes a wide ranjje 
of ages. 

Cirapb 5.5, on the other hand, docs also signiR- thai high school 
Journalism educators show less intensit}' of satisfaction than do their 
r»on-Journalism counterparts, .\bout S percent more (>\ the non- 
Journalism teachers claim to be "ven satisfied" (44 percent vs. 35,9 
percent for Journalism educators). This same approximate difference 
in "ver\- satisfieds'* exists when coniparing high school Journalism 
educators and collegiate educators. 1 loweven we find that onl\ about 
27 percent of current l*.S. jf)urnalists claim to be "ver\- sntisfiett." a 
considerably lower percent than high school Journalism educators, 
all public school teachers or college Journalism educators. 
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Another indicator of satisfaction with present teaching jobs is 
found in Graph 5.6. Asked if they would choose to pursue teaching if 
they could start back in college again, almost 64 percent of the sec- 
ondary school Journalism educators said that they would start over 
again, compared with only about 49 percent of the non-Journalism 
high school teachers. Also, almost double the number of non- 
Journalism teachers say they would not teach again, given another 
opportunity' (30.5 percent vs. 16.3 percent of the Journalism teach- 
ers). 



Graph 5.6 



Teach Again? 

"Suppose you could go back to your college days and start over again; In 
view of your present knowledge, would you become a teacher?" 
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Several other ractors would appear to he at work in effecting an 
atmosphere fo:- teacher satisfaction. .*\s pertains to high school 
Journalism cduci^tors, we now lay out several of the basic findings of 
our national study l)cfore looking at several relationships among 
them. 

Future Plans 

0\ all l.'.S. secondaiy school Journalism educators, more than 
60 percent wish to remain in teaching until retirement. Roughly 21 
percent say they will probably continue in teaching unless something 
better comes along. Less than 4 percent indicate that they definitely 
plan to leave teaching as soon as possil>le, and nearly 15 percent are 
undecided about their long-term prospects in teaching. 
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Publication Advising Freedom 

The vast majority of Journalism educators believe they are oper- 
ating in schools in which administrators allow them to do most of the 
decision-making with regard to the publications they advise. WTien 
asked, "How much freedom do your school administrators usually 
allow those who advise student publications?" more than 83 percent 
claimed "almost complete" or "a great deal.'' Only 15.4 percent said 
"some," and 1.1 percent claimed to have "none," a prospect that 
seems rather unlikely but nonetheless would seem to indicate severe 
restrictions for this ver\^ minor portion of our respondents. 

Teaching Freedom 

Academic freedom is another aspect that could contribute to a 
teacher's sense of job satisfaction. Almost 48 percent of the 
Journalism educators feel they have "almost complete freedom" 
when it comes to deciding how to teach their courses. This accompa- 
nies another 41 percent who claim they have a great deal of freedom 
in approaches to teaching their classes. About 10 percent say they 
have "some" freedom, while only 1.7 percent claim "none at all." 

Faculty Opinion of Journalism Programs 

Another measure of satisfaction, we feel, is the Journalism edu- 
cator's assessment of how other school colleagues view the journal- 
ism program. (Generally, the Journalism educators thought their 
colleagues saw communications programs as equal to or better than 
other departments. More than 52 percent thought other facult)^ eval- 
uated journalism as "about the same as other units," and almost 28 
percent thought colleagues' opinions of journalism were higher than 
other units. Among 19 percent of the respondents there was a per- 
ception that colleagues' opinions of the journalism program were 
lower than other units in the school. 71ius, by and large, journalism 
programs seem to be fairly well thought of by colleagues of 
Journalism educators, as measured by the educators* self-assessments. 

Faculty Morale 

Resides faculty* opinion of the journalism program, another mea- 
sure of educator satisfaction may be measured by examining the fac- 
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ulty morale at the school. Journalism educators come from schools in 
which the following levels of overall facult)' morale exist, as measured 
by Journalism educators' responses: Excellent 8 percent; Good 35.3 
percent; Fair 36.4 percent; Poor 12.7 percent; and Ver}^ Poor 7.6 
percent. Thus, we find more than 42 percent thinking facult}' morale 
is at least good while only about 20 percent tliink it poor. 

We also asked a question related to morale change to see how 
present-day attitudes compare with those formerly held. Journalism 
educators feel there has been deterioration in faculty morale in the 
last few years. More than 54 percent of them indicate that either 
slight or substantial deterioration in morale had occurred. By con- 
trast, only about 24 percent think improvements have been noticed. 
And 22 percent claim '*no change" in morale during the past few 
years. 

School Improvement 

Related to morale, in a sense, is the opinion educators in our 
suidy have of the public schools in their communities with regard to 
improvement or lack thereof. More than 29 percent indicate schools 
have improved during the past five years; almost 27 percent say they 
have gotten worse; nearly 37 percent say the\' ha\'e sta\'eJ the same; 
and almost 8 percent claim they don't know. These responses are 
nearly identical to public high school teacher responses collected in a 
1989 (iallup Poll.'-' (However, in that suidy, 42 percent indicated 
that schools stayed about the same — rather than the 37 percent we 
found.) 

Tenure 

Nearly 67 percent of the U.S. high school Journalism educators 
have earned tenure at their respective schools. 

Leave Teaching 

Journalism educators seem more strongly conunitted to remain- 
ing in teaching than do their non-journalism colleagues. We asked a 
series of five questions that dealt with changing careers or leaving 
their current teaching positions for other school-related employ- 
ment. 
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About 55 percent of the Journalism educators say they would 
not leave teaching if offered a position in educational administration. 
However, 37 percent of public and private school teachers say they 
would not leave teaching for an administrative post.^^' 

WTien we compare the same two groups on non-administrative 
jobs, the differences are less noticeable. If offered a full-time non- 
teaching job (12 months, 40 hours per week) for S5,000 more per 
year than the current teaching salar)*, 45 percent of the Journalism 
educators and almost 47 percent of the other educators sav thev 
would not leave teaching, but 34 percent of the Journalism teachers 
say they would consider leaving while only 27 percent of the other 
educators would. But 27 percent of the non-Journalism educators say 
they would "probably" or "definitely'' leave teaching for such a non- 
teaching job whereas only 21 percent of the Journalism educators 
would do so J 

What about being offered a teaching job in an elite private 
school at the current teaching salary? Fort\'-three percent of the 
Journalism educators would not take such a position while more than 
48 percent of the non-Journalism teachers would not take it. 
However, more than 23 percent of the Journalism educators say thev 
would "probably" or "definitely" leave for this other unique teaching 
job, but only about 15 percent of the non-Journalism educators say 
they would leave. 

What it offered a non-teaching job in a field in which thev were 
interested? About 18 percent of the Journalism educators and 22 per- 
cent of the other educators would not leave their current teaching 
jobs tor such a non-teaching job. But nearly 55 percent of the 
Journalism teachers would consider leaving while only 47 percent of 
the (nhcr educators would consider it. (^lose to 30 percent of each 
group would definitely or probably leave teaching for this new job.''' 

The final area invc^lving commitment to teaching involves the 
proposition of a non-teaching job al current leaching salary but with 
greater possibilities for iM'omotion. Basically, the two groups are vir- 
uially the same on this item. Answers and percentages of each group 
follow: Would not leave teaching: 37 percent Journalism educators, 
40.8 percent other educators. Would consider leaving teaching: 38.1 
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percent Journalism educators, 34.8 percent others. Would "definite- 
ly" or "probably'' leave: 24.8 percent Journalism educators, 24.9 per- 
cent others. 

In sum, we note the following trends about Journalism educa- 
tors when compared with their colleagues in other departments: 
Hiey are less likely to leave current jobs for administrative posts, 
they are less likely to be attracted to 12-mondi non-teaching jobs at 
higlier salaries; they are more likely to leave current teaching jobs to 
teacli at an elite private school for the same salaiy; they are more apt 
to leave it offered a non-tejching job in a field of interest; and the\* 
are no more attracted than are fellow fac^ia' to a non-teaching job 
that has better promotion possibilities. 

Predictors of Job Satisfaction 

Many ot the rather complex number of variables we have looked 
at thus far, as well as others examined later, we submitted to multiple 
regression analysis to determine the most significant factors that lead 
to job satisfaction. In the final analysis, four of the variables surfaced 
as powerfid predictors of on-the-job satisfaction among Journalism 
educators: facult}* morale, annual salar\', amount of freedom allowed 
by administrators in advising school publications, and age of the edu- 
cator.-^ We will examine each more closeK' as it relates to job satis- 
faction. 

Satisfaction/Faculty Morale 

Journalism educators' perception of overall facult}' morale at the 
school is the primar\' variable leading to job satisfaction. In taking a 
closer look, we find that in schools where teachers/advisers are dis- 
satisfied, they perceive tacult}' morale to be low. Conversely, among 
\ery satisfied educators, we find that their perception of faculty 
morale is that it is high. Ciraph 5.7 shows some of the relationships 
when we grouped advisers according to their job satisfaction as well 
as to the faculrv' morale at their schools. 

h^amining the "very satisfied'\Iournalism teachers/advisers, we 
find that a large percentage of them (65 percent) can be found in 
schools with high facult)' morale. On the other hand, we find the 
opposite tendency among tl e largest group of dissatisfied 
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teachers/advisers: The largest group of them (55.2 percent) is clus- 
tered in schools where morale is deemed to be ''poor." 

Graph 57 

% Job Satisfaction by Faculty Morale 




Morale Fair Morato Good 



r ' re HI Very Satisfied HB Fairly Satisfied Ll] Dissatisfied 
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A number of factors contribute to school morale, but we note 
that various studies support the common perception that administra- 
tive leadership is a major contributor to an upbeat atmosphere.-' 
Perhaps Journalism educators have little control over serving in 
schools with enlightened administrators who would be sensitive to 
building a positive atmosphere; nonetheless, prospective teachers 
might be able to probe this important and obvious area of job satis- 
faction before the\' sign a contract. 

Satisfoction/Annual Salary 

A significant relationship is found bcr^veen job satisfaction and 
annual salary. In addition to the anah'sis above showing that salar\* is 
a predictor of happiness, we determined, by grouping Journalism 
educators according to salar\' levels and degrees of satisfaction, that 
those in higher income brackets tend to be more satisfied than those 
at the lower end of the scale. To illustrate, of those teachers earning 
more than S4(),()()() annually, 53 percent are *'very satisfied'' with 
their jobs whereas onl\* 22 [)ercent of those earning $20,000 or less 
claim to be "very satisfied." In the highest group, only 12 percent 
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claim to be "dissatisfied" whereas more than 18 percent of the low- 
est-paid educators claim to be unhappy with their jobs. 

Satisfacfion/Advising Freedom 

Another strong predictor of job satisfaction among Journalism 
educators is the freedom allowed by school administrators in the 
publications advising process. WTiere job satisfaction increases, an 
accompanying greater amount of freedom has been granted by 
administrators. Advisers in these freer circumstances enjoy a "hands- 
ofP policy on the part of administrators when it comes to advising 
student publications. For example, 60 percent of ver\' satisfied advis- 
ers claim "almost complete" freedom whereas only about 33 percent 
of dissatisfied advisers make the same claim. On the other hand, only 
9 percent of ver\' satisfied advisers say that they have minimal free- 
doms in making advising decisions whereas about 32 percent of the 
dissatisfied advisers say they have minima! freedoms. 

Satisfaction/Age 

Higher percentages of older Journalism educators appear to be 
very satisfied with their jobs. In our study, nearly 45 percent of 
teachers older than 45 are "ven^ satisfied" with their jobs whereas 
about 33 percent of those under 32 show the same degree of satisfac- 
tion. Among those benveen 32 and 38, only 28 percent are "ven' sat- 
isfied." 

Advising Freedom/Other Variables 

Because freedom in advising school publications was identified 
as important to an adviser's job satisfaction, we looked at this aspect 
of administrative behavior a bit more closely. 

Faculty Opinion 

A tendency exists for advisers to sense that they have more free- 
dom in working with school publications as they perceive faculty 
opinion of the journalism program's qualit\' to be higher than that of 
other units. As degrees of administrative freedom lessen, so also does 
the tendency lessen for advisers to believe that other faeult\* mem- 
bers perceive the publications program to he of high qualit\'. 
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Plans to Stay in Teaching 

As the amount of administrative freedom granted advisers 
increases, so does the tendency of the Journalism educators to indi- 
cate their desire to remain in teaching until retirement. 

Teaching Freedom 

A similar tendency exists when advisers are grouped according 
to degrees of advising freedoms and degrees of teaching freedoms. 
VVe find that in schools where administrators allow great freedom for 
the adviser in handling publications, those administrators are also 
more likely to allow teachers to have wide latitude in selecting teach- 
ing methods, classroom techniques and publications management. 

Faculty Morale 

WTien Journalism educators are granted administrative freedom 
to advise publications without interference, a much stronger likeli- 
hood exists that those same advisers perceive faculty morale at the 
school to be much better than is the case when administrators 
restrict publications advising. 

Age 

As might be expected, there's a significant tendency for advising 
freedom to be more prevalent among those who are older. 

Journalism Educators' Professional Lives 

Today's high school Journalism educators seem to contradict the 
disparaging adage that "those who can, do; and those who can't, 
teach." Despite the well-documented weaknesses in formal 
Journalism education, many Journalism educators have other media- 
related experiences that strengthen them in the performance of their 
current educational duties. 

(iraph 5.8 shows us that more than 40 percent of todays high 
school Journalism teachers/advisors ser\'ed on the staffs of publica- 
tions while they were high school students. Their average number of 
years on the staff was 3.1. 

Nearly 27 percent of the Journalism educators worked on col- 
lege publications i(>r an average of 2.7 years. 
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Graph 5.8 
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One rather surprising finding about media experiences is that 
more than 24 percent of today's high school JournaHsm educators 
have spent time working in some aspect of professional journalism, 
on average for nearly five years. 

In addition to these media-related experiences, which no doubt 
help educators bring depth and breadth to their high school class- 
rooms, more than one-third of them have worked at non-teaching 
jobs following their college graduations. Of the 33.8 percent who 
reported doing non-school-related work, the average time spent not 
teaching is 10.2 years. 

Workload 

Earlier, we described the t\'pical U.S. high school Journalism 
educators workload as 5.32 classes per day, with about 53 percent of 
that being devoted to media-related classes and labs. 

Beyond these formal class and lab times totalling 26.6 hours per 
week, teachers report spending 7 hours each week advising students 
in their publications or media work outside the school day. 

Ilcres the remainder of a typical (and busy) work week for a 
J(/urnalism teacher/adviser: 

• 3.9 hours on hall duly, study hall, supcnising detention 

• 2.9 hours completing forms and administrative papenvork 
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• 10.5 hours preparing lessons, lectures, composing tests, grad- 
ing papers 

• 4.2 hours doing background reading in various subject areas 

• 2.1 hours contacting employers on students' behalf and visit- 
ing students at worksites 

• 2.1 hours conducting makeup work for students 

• 3 hours per week counseling students 

• 10.6 hours coaching athletics 

• 5.4 hours directing non-athletic extracurricular activities 
(non-journalism) 

• 3.8 hours participating in non-school sponsored activities 
with students (such as sennce and church/synagogue) 

• 3.2 hours tutoring 

In sum, a "ty-pical" week of teaching, advising, preparing, super- 
vising and doing other school-related tasks totals 85.3 hours. sus- 
pect that diis self-assessment of time might be a tad inflated; yet it is 
the perception Journalism teachers/advisers have of their workloads. 
Indeed, we know of several high school teachers — both journalism 
and non-Journalism educators — who routinely put in these t\'pes of 
hours during the school year. A national study of elementan* and sec- 
ondar\' school teachers b\- the National Opinion Research C^enter 
shows an average week ot about 53.5 hours." ^ 

Professional Memberships 

Ciiven memberships or other involvement in educational, media 
or student-related associations, we conclude that high school 
Journalism educators value participation in these professional groups 
and that they are considerably involved. 

Listed below are the percentages of Journalism educators who 
claim to be involved with each of the named groups. Because 786 
teachers/advisers answered this part of the survey, one could roughlv 
calculate the total number of U.S. advisers active in each of the 
groups by multiplying the ])ercentage by 21,47-1 — the baseline num- 
ber of schools represented by the ieachers/ad\ isers taking part in the 
study. 
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• 52.3% State teachers association 

• 50.8% National Education Association (NEA) 

• 11,1% Other teacher associations 

• 30.2% Quill and Scroll International Journalism Honorary' 
Societ\' 

• 27.9% State press association 

• 2 1 % Journalism Education Association GEA) 

• 16.2% Columbia Scholastic Press Association (CSPA) 

• 12.6% National Scholastic Press Association (NSPA) 

• 10.2% American Federation of Teachers (;\Fr) 

• 7% Other media associations 

• 4.5% Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) 

• 2.8% Societ}' of Professional Journalists (SPJ) 

• 2.2% Southern Interscholastic Press Association (SIPA) 

• 1.5% .\ssociation for Education in Journalism and Mass 
C>ommunication (.AEJMC) 

Interestingly, the top three organizations represented are orient- 
ed toward the teaching profession in general, not Journalism or Mass 
C>ommunication specifically. Likewise, the top two organizations, 
enrolling more than half of all U.S. high school Journalism educators, 
serve the teaching profession in general, not specifically the 
Journalism or (Communications guild. By contrast, Weaver and 
W'ilhoit found in their 1988 study of college Journalism educators 
that no more than 4 percent of diem belonged to a non-communica- 
tion professional association. The .\mcrican Association of Universit)- 
Professors (AAUP) was the only one of 21 such professional organiza- 
tions listed that involved education generally. However, more than 
half of the college educators in the study belonged to a Journalism 
education group, .\KJM(],'"^ In a 1902 smdy, the same authors found 
that only 36 percent of all U.S. professional journalists, by contrast, 
belonged to any professional organization.-' 

(Comparing these figures, we see a strong commitment by high 
school Journalism educators (and college Journalism educators) to 
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membership in professional organizations, more so, at any rate, than 
full-time journalists. 

Of the media organizations, secondar}- school Journalism educa- 
tors are most involved with Quill and Scroll, an international hon- 
orary society for high school journalists that has chapters in all states 
and in more than 40 foreign countries. Thus, while Quill and Scroll 
probably has more active involvement of teachers than shown above 
because of its international nature, we would project that about 6,485 
teachers/advisers work in schools with active Quill and Scroll chap- 
ters. Given our 3.4 percent maxinium margin of error, we would esti- 
mate that between 5,755 and 7,215 teachers/advisers in the United 
States are now working with a Quill and Scroll chapter. That same 
fonnula may be applied to figures above for further estimates of 
numbers of teachers actually involved. 

Some of the groups, for example the Colunibia Scholastic Press 
Association and the National Scholastic Press .Association, are orga- 
nizations that register schools and publications rather than teachers; 
however, their services are aimed primarily at students. Teachers take 
active roles in them hy attending conventions with students, making 
sure publications are critiqued for students, and encouraging other 
t}'pes of student involvement in activities sponsored by the national 
and state organizations. 

A further sign of active involvement by high school teachers in 
these organizations is that nearly 24 percent of the teachers have 
held an office in one or niore of die associations. 

Professional Reading 

Journalism educators seem to read a wide variety of journals 
related to secondar}- school media teaching and advising. No doui)t 
they read many other books and journals related to dieir personal 
interests as well as those connected with their classes. Here, we look 
strictly at Journalism-related reading. 

With a higher percentage of schools having yearbooks than 
newspapers, and with professional yearbook companies blanketing 
the markets with their publications, it is nor surprising that the Vwo 
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periodicals best-read by Journalism educators are produced by year- 
book publishers. 

In the chart following, Journalism educators' responses to the 
following question have been logged: "WTiich Journalism education 
periodicals listed below do you read regularly?" The percentage of 
readership among 786 respondents is listed before each periodical. 
To get an approximate number of total educator readership in U.S. 
schools, multiply the percent by 21,474, the baseline number of edu- 
cators represented in this part of the analysis. (Readership should not 
be equated with subscriptions. Some readers may use a libran^ copy 
rather than a subscription.) 

• 40.5% Advise?- (Jostens Yearbook Co.) 

• 34.4% rayloi' Talk (Taylor Publishing Co.) 

• 32.6% Qidll & Scroll Magazine 

• 22.9% State press association publications 

• 21.8% Student Press Revieiv (CSPA) (formerly School Pirss 

Revieiv) 

• 17.7% Student P7-ess Laiv Center Report 

• 17.6% C:JET {Co?n7niinication: Journalism Education Today) 

GKA) 

• 7.8% Other media publications 

• 7% Ti'cnds (NSPA publication) 

• 6.5 % Joirnialisju Educator (AEJ AlC) 

• 5.1 % Joimialisin Quaiterly (/VEJMC) 

Of the non-profit organizations that produce periodicals for 
teachers (and students). Quill & Stroll Magazine is the most widely 
read. Publications produced by state high school press associations 
arc the next best read of the journals. Most of these include monthly 
or quarterly newsletters and other specialized publications directed at 
Journalism teaching/advising and student publishing. 

Writing 

About 4.7 percent of the Journalism educators indicate that they 
haye written an article for one or more of the professional journalism 
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periodicals. Applied to the entire countr^^ this means that about 
1,000 teachers have taken an active role in writing various t>^es of 
articles, columns, or other instructional pieces to share with a wider 
audience. 

Use of News Media 

High school Journalism educators appear to be regular users of 
local and national news media, and probably include it among their 
class preparation time, given the 80+ hours they claim to work each 
week. 

In terms of use, here are the usual number of days each week 
that a Journalism educator uses each medium: 

• local newspaper, 5.5 days per week 

• cable or early evening network news, 5.6 days per week 

• local newscasts on T\', 5.6 days per week 

• local radio newscasts, 5.4 days per week 

• national radio network news, 5.1 days per week 

In addition to local media, 83 percent of the high scho^^l 
Journalism educators listed general-interest magazines that they re^d 
regularly (that is, almost even' issue): 

• Ti?^n\ 29.8 percent 

• Xeu'yiicck, 26.8 percent 

• RcadtT^ Digrcst, 10.2 percent 

• US. \rd\^ and W orhl Rcpoit, 9 percent 

• Siitioual GeoQi'iiphk\ 7.9 percent 

• People, 5.7 percent 

Aside from local newspaper reading, 54 percent of the 
Journalism educators read at least one non-local newspaper regularly 
(at least once a week). .\m()ng the top non-local newspapers in terms 
of readership are 

• Tndify, 26.5 percent 

• .\V:r York Tinics\ 15 percent 

• Wall Street Jaunuih 8.1 percciit 

i:: 
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Journalism Educators' Political Concerns 

High school Journalism teachers tend to be politically about as 
middle-of-the-road as it gets. Our survey found that on a scale of 0 
to 100, with 0 being extreme left and 100 being extreme right. 
Journalism educators' average score is about 52, putting their average 
a bit to the right, but not much. The median and the mode are 50. 

WTien compared with public school teachers generally we find 
the Journalism educators to be a bit more liberal. Larger percentages 
of Journalism educators see themselves as middle-of-tlie-road politi- 
cally, and a smaller percentage see themselves as conservative; in 
both groups, however, the conservatives outnumber the liberals 
among the journalists and the non-journalists alike. 

To illustrate. The (>arnegie Foundation found in a study of 
more than 20,000 U.vS. elementar\^ and secondary public school 
teachers that 29 percent of the tc chers classified themselves as liber- 
al, 29 percent middle of the road, and 42 percent conservative. 
Converted to a 100-point scale, the average score is approximately 
54.-^' Our study of Journalism educators shows that about 27 percent 
see themselves as liberal, 42 percent as middle of the road, and 31 
percent as conservative. The average is 52. 

By contrast, college journalism faculty* are somewhat more left 
of center politically, averaging 44.2 on the scale of 100 (median of 45 
and mode of 50).- ' 

Poiitical Affiliation 

High school Journalism teachers tend to list themselves more so 
as Democrats (43.4 percent) than as RcpubHcans (34.2 percent). \s 
shown in CJraph 5.9, the number of Democrats among them is simi- 
lar in percentage to college Journalism teachers (1988)'^ and to pro- 
fessional journalists (1992), and all three groups register 5 to 10 
percentage points higher than do Democrats in the general popula- 
tion as a whole. 

High school Journalism educators, however, arc about tAvo times 
more likely than either college Journalism teachers or U.S. journal- 
ists to affiliate with the Republican Part\\ with about one-third of the 
teachers claiming membership compared with only about 15 percent 
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of college educators^^ and about 16 percent of professional journal- 
ists/^' High school teachers/advisers are also much less likely to claim 
that they are Independents politically than are college Journalism 
educators or professional journalists. We observe in Graph 5.9 a 
striking similarit}- of part)' affiliation between the college Journalism 
educators and professional journalists, even though those surveys 
were taken about five years apart. 

Graph 5.9 Political Affiliation 

% Type of Profession by Political Party 




Democrat Republican Indepervdent 

HS J-Educators H College Educators □ Journalists 



Source High School Joumaiism instiluie Weaver and Wilhort Protiie 
Weaver and Wilhoit Amcncan Joumafisi {19921 



Journalism Educators and Freedom of the High School Press 

We address legal issues in more detail in later chapters. In the 
national study descril^ed in this section, we did, however, sur\ey sec- 
ondar\- school Journalism educators to find out where they stand on 
the question of freedom of the school press. 

Specifically, we asked this question that involved the Hazehvood 
V. Kuhhncicr Q'A^Q\ "The U.S. Supreme (^ourt (in 1988) ruled in favor 
of more authorit}- for high school principals to censor school-SfX)n- 
sored student publications. Do you believe that this was a good rul- 
ing or a bad ruling?" ;Vs shown in (iraph 5.10, almost 33 percent of 
the Journalism educators thought ilijzckvood was a good ruling, a 
considerably lower percentage than their non-journalism public high 
school teacher colleagues, who agreed at a 71 -percent rate that the 
ruling was good/' 
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Graph 5.10 

% Opinion about Hazclwood by J-Teachers and Others 




J-emxatOfS 1991 HS Teachers 1989 USPuWcl988 
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The public in general (59 percent) was less likely than non- 
Journalism teachers to agree with the new restrictions on the school 
press, but they were much more likely than Journalism teachers to 
agree that the decision was a good one.' ' 

We find it curious in Graph 5.10 that a high percentage (18.2 
percent) of Journalism educators had no opinion about Hazelu'ood. By 
contrast, public school teachers in 1989, and the public in general in 
1988, had much lower percentages of those who responded "don't 
know." One possible explanation is that the question was asked of 
Journalism educators in the spring of 1991, fully three years after the 
Supreme C^ourt decision. We have seen that a high percentage of 
teachers are new to Journalism, so a considerable number of them 
might not have taken note of the ruling. Given the high number of 
teachers/advisers who are not certified, who have been assigned jour- 
nalistic duties by an administrator, who did not take a Journalism 
major in college, and who did not aspire to teach Journalism when 
thc\* first considered education as a career, it is reasonable to expect 
that a substantial percentage of them would show a certain indiffer- 
ence to the Uiizchvood derision. 

No matter what the reason, slightly more than 50 percent of 
Journalism programs in 1991 were headed by teachers who either 
thought that the restrictions o\' I hizehvood w ere good or did not know 
one way or the other. Only 49.3 percent of the Journalism educators 
thought that it was a bad ruling. 
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Change in Freedoms 

A related question was asked of Journalism educators: "How has 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 1988 (Hazelwood v. Knhlmeier) 
affected student freedom of expression as applied to their work on 
official school publications in your school?" Graph 5.11 shows per- 
centages of todays Journalism teachers/advisers in relationship to the 
degrees of freedom they believe they now have in the wake of 
Hazelii'ood. 

Graph 5.1 1 change in Freedom 

'How has the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 1S8S (Hazefwood v. Kuhlmeier) affected student freedom of 
expression as applied to their work on official school publications in your school?* 
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The largest percentage of Journalism educators, almost 74 per- 
cent, beheve that no changes in freedoms of suidents have occurred 
related to their work on school publications. Nearly 12 percent, 
however, claim that less freedom is now available for suidents. Less 
than 1 percent claim "more freedom" is enjoyed by students, and 
almost 14 percent either don't know or don't have an opinion. 

We fintl that advisers' attitudes about the rightness of the 
Ihizckvood Supreme (lourt decision are related to several other fac- 
tors that we've explored thus far and that are worth exploring in 
more detail. 

Type of School 

Legally HazchroncI aj^plies only to those students, teachers, and 
administrators within public srhools among the 45 slates currcnilv 
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affected by the decision.^*^ Parochial and other privaie schools were 
not affected by the decision, though it is of interest for us to examine 
reactions of teachers from those schools. We assume that for opti- 
mum learning experiences for students in such schools, many teach- 
ers and administrators in the private sector would want to consider 
allowing an atmosphere in which students could express themselves 
freely. 

Public school teachers are much more likely to be in disagree- 
ment with the Hazelivood decision than are parochial or private 
school teachers. Almost 51 percent of the public school teachers 
believe that it was not in the students' best interests for the Supreme 
C^ourt to have limited press freedoms in the schools. But 43 percent 
of parochial school teachers and 25 percent of private school teachers 
believe the decision was a bad one. 

Annual Salary 

\ direct, significant relationship exists between teachers' salaries 
and their opinions of the Hazehvood decision. Those who make more 
money are more apt to think that it was a bad ruling than those who 
make less. Many more advisers in the $40,000+ income brackets were 
likely to be in favor of greater student freedoms of the press than 
those in the $25,000-and-under categor\'. 

Tenure 

High school Journalism educators with tenure are more likely to 
disagree with the IlazcI'd'ood restrictions on student freedom of the 
press than are those without tenure. Of the educators who think the 
restrictions are bad for the student press, almost 71 percent have 
tenure whereas only about 29 percent who do not have tenure think 
the decision was wrong. 

Certification 

Also significantly related to each other is the relationship 
between the Journalism educators' attitudes about the Hazckvood 
ilecision and whether or not they are certified to teach Journalism. 
\\V found a much higher incidence of disagreement with the deci- 
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sion among those with certification than among those who have not 
attained it. Graph 5.12 shows the relationships. 



Graph 5.12 



% Journalism Certification by Attitude Toward Hazelwood 




Good Ruling Bad Ruling No Opin»on 
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We assume that knowledge of journaUstic practice and princi- 
ples that accompany certification might lead to a teacher's greater 
sense of indep:)endence and resistance to a meddlesome decision of 
the Supreme Court that actually interferes with instruction.- ' For 
example, only 45 percent of those without certification thought it 
was a bad ruling whereas 61 percent of those with certification 
thought it was had. We also find that more than 20 percent of those 
without certification do not have an opinion about the case — or don't 
know about it — compared with about 13 percent who have certifica- 
tion. Graph 5.12 also shows that among those who think Hazclirood 
was a good decision, almost 35 percent are uncertified teachers 
whereas only about 26 percent of the certified teachers think it was a 
decision in the best interests of students' freedoms. 

Faculty Morale 

We found that facult\' morale was the single most important 
predictor of the Journalism educator s job satisfaction. Faculty 
morale is also significantly related to educators' opinions about 
Ilazchvooii 'Fhose Journalism teachers/advisers who think the restric- 
tive nature of the Supreme (Courts decision was good also tend to see 
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morale at the school as being good. The same is true for those who 
have no opinion or don't know about the case, Ainong those teachers 
who tliought the decision was bad, there is a much stronger likeH- 
hood that they evaluate morale at school as also being "poor" or 
"fair" than those who think the decision was a good one. 

Morale Change 

We also wanted to see if the 19B8 court decision limiting stu- 
dent freedom was related to the Journalism teacher/adviser's notion 
of change in facult}^ morale during the past few years. Similarly, we 
find that those who are in agreement with the restrictive nature of 
the decision are more likely to see either no change or actual 
improvements in facult}' morale in recent years than are those who 
do not like the decision. Nearly 60 percent of the educators who 
think the decision was had also see a deterioration in morale during 
the past few years whereas only 45 percent of those who think the 
ruling was good agree that morale has deteriorated. 

Teaching Methods 

Journalism teachers who do not agree with the Hazclivood deci- 
sion are less likely than those who agree with it that they have a great 
deal of, or almost complete, freedom in deciding how to teach their 
courses. For example, nearly 58 percent of those who agreed with the 
ruling claim tliey have "almost complete freedom" in their classroom 
methodolog}*. Only 43 percent of those who diink Hazclivood a bad 
decision make the same claim. 

Advising Freedom 

Among advisers who think Hazclivood is a had decision there is a 
much greater tendency to say that there is "less freedom" now than 
there was before the decision, ,\ls(), a much lower {percentage of 
them (71,3 percent) believe that there has been no change since the 
decision compared witli those who agree with the decision and who 
also see no change (81,3 percent). 

Holding Office 

Journalism educators who arc involved in professional organiza- 
tions as office holders arc morr likely Xa disagree with the Hazclivood 
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decision tlian are those who are not involved as officers. We find that 
those who disagree with the ruHng are about rsvice as likely to hold 
an office in an organization. 

Political Ideology 

Not surprisingly, Journalism teachers who claim to be left of 
center politically are more likely than their conservative colleagues to 
think Hazclu'ood a bad decision. By contrast, educators with a right- 
leaning political philosophy are much more likely to agree with the 
Supreme Court in Hazelwood than their left-leaning colleagues. Also, 
those who affiliate with the political right are more likely to have "no 
opinion" on the Courts decision than are their more liberal counter- 
parts. 

Political Party 

In Graph 5.13, we see that Journalism educators affiliating witli 
the Democratic Party disagree with the HazehiVood decision in a much 
greater percentage (almost 5i percent) than do Republicans (28 per- 
cent). Just about the reverse is seen when we note that Republican 
educators tend to favor the decision diat restricts student press free- 
doms (almost 46 percent) compared with just less than 32 percent of 
the Democrats. 



Graph SJ3 



% Attitude Toward Hazelwood by Political Party of Journalism Educators 
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Summary and Recommendations 

Even with nearly 95 percent of all U.S. high schools having a 
class in Journalism or some type of media outlet, only about 28 per- 
cent of die teachers and advisers are certified Journalism educators. 
Considering that many states have few, if any, requirements for 
Journalism certification, this percentage is all the more perplexing. 
Furthermore, fewer than 8 percent have a major in Journalism or 
Mass Communication, but as length of time in Journalism education 
increases, so does the likelihood that teachers/advisers return to 
school for additional credits in Journalism. Many of them, while ded- 
icated to the profession of teaching, did not choose Journalism as a 
content area. About 43 percent have been assigned to the Journalism 
program by an administrator, and another 18 percent thought of 
teaching Journalism after they completed college. However, more 
than half of them knew they wanted to be teachers (mainly high 
school language arts teachers) while in high school, and more than 
85 percent of them made that choice before finishing college. 

Certified Journalism teachers are more likely to be found in large 
public high schools rather than in smaller schools or private schools. 
Even with an average week that finds them working many more hours 
than their teacher colleagues, U.S. high school Journalism educators 
are as satisfied as or happier than their colleagues. More than 80 per- 
cent say they wish to remain in teaching until retirement. Predictors 
of job satisfaction are faculty* morale, annual salar\*, amount of free- 
dom administrators allow in advising, and age. We find that they 
bring some solid background in Journalism despite ratlier minimal 
formal educational credentials: About 25 percent have college and 
professional media experience; 4() percent were on high school media 
staffs; and more than one-third of them have held non-media jobs 
outside the secondary school environment. They are quite involved in 
professional f)rgani/.ations, both educational and media-related. 
Journalism educators tend to be in the center ideologically but more 
likely to be Democrats than the population at large. 'I'hey are likely to 
value student press freedoms more highly than either their non- 
Journalism leaching colleagues or the general public. 
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Given these findings, we recommend the following: 

• Administrators should urge uncertified Journalism educators 
to professionalize their credentials. 

• Journalism educators who lack certification should seek 
workshoi^s or summer, Saturday, correspondence or evening 
courses that lead toward state licensing in Journalism, 

• Journalism educators who lack a major or minor in 
Journalism or Mass Communication should consider adding 
that teaching area to their credentials or seeking a masters 
degree in it. 

• Administrators should take note of the extremely demanding 
schedules of Journalism teachers/advisers and attempt to 
improve those persons' situations through assignment of ade- 
quate preparation time and stipends. 

• School administrators doing joh searches for Journalism edu- 
cators, particularly at smaller schools where there exists a 
greater tendency- for a non-certified Journalism teacher to fill a 
vacancy, should make contacts with nearby universities, col- 
leges and state press associations for names of qualified candi- 
dates. 

• Administrators should pro\idc an atmosphere in which trust, 
freedom and facult}' morale prosper, for in these situations 
greatest job satisfiiction of Journalism educators occurs. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER 5 



1. Other than endnoted data, results in this chapter are based on the same 
sur\'ey reported in Chapter 4. Findings are based on a random sample 
of 22,785 United States' secondary' schools. Altogether, 834 of 1,906 
school personnel returned a sur\-ey sent in winter 1991, with follow- 
ups to non-respondents in spring 199L The response rate was nearly 
44 percent. Maximuni sampling error for a random sample of this si/.e 
is 3.4 percentage points at the 95 percent confidence level. Tolerances 
in sampling error were smaller than that as responses moved away 
from the 50th percentile. 

2. See, for example, M.irilyn Weaver, "A Summary of Journalism 
(Certification Requirements: A National .Assessment,'' paper presented 
at the Mid-winter .Meeting of the Secondary Education Division, 
Association for Education in Journalism and .Mass Communication, 
Knoxville, TX,Jan. 16, 1988. 

3. IH(L: 14. 

4. In this study, "certification" is defined as the subject-area endorsement 
or credentialing system used by each state's Department of Education 
in the licensing of secondan- school teachers. This should not be con- 
fused with the Journalism Education Association's professional certifi- 
cation programs. These are strictly voluntar\' and are meant to help 
professionalize Journalism education, especially in states where cre- 
dentialing requirements arc minimal or non-existent. J EA offers a 
(Certified journalism Educator program as well as a more advanced 
Master Journalism Educator recognition. Details of each may be 
obtained through the association ai JI'CA headquarters, Kansas State 
L'niversit}-, Manhattan, KS. 

5. Penny Sebring, et r//.. The Xational lAm^itiulimil Study of the lliifh sSehoul 
Class of 1972. Fifth roIIo:r-up ((Chicago: National Opinion Research 
Center, 1987): 73-74. 

6. Diiresf of EduiUtiou Statistics 1990. U.S. Department o\ Ftlucation, 
\\ ashington, DC: Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
19<>1: 79. 

7. (Jerald M. Kosicki and Lee H. Becker, "Annual Census and Analysis of 
iMirollmcnt and CtrM\\\MU)n,'* Jouruahs/// l-Jucator 47 {\mumn 1992): 
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8. IhhL: 66, 

9. Marilyn Weaver, '*A Summary of journalism C^crtification": 14. 
10. Dip;cst of Ediiaitiou Stdthtia 1990: 83. 

IL David Weaver and C;. Cleveland Wilhoit, "A Profile of JMC 
Educators," 7y//rW/.w/ Educator 43 (Summer 1988): 22. 

12. David \\ eaver and (i. Cleveland Wilhoit, "The .\merican Journalist in 
the 1990s: A Preliminary Report of Key Findings from a 1992 
National Sun'cy of the U.S. Journalists/' Bloomington. IX: Indiana 
Universit)* School of Journalism: 10. 

13. Penny Sebring, ct t/L. "The National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School CJass of 1972." 12. See also Jack Dvorak, *'Job Satisfoction and 
Working (Conditions of Today's High School Journalism F.ducator." 
C:JET ((^ajniJiinnaitioj}: Jomihdimi Ediitatioji Today) 26 (Spring 1993): 



14. Non-Journalism educator data used in comparisons widi Journalism 
educators are taken from a study by Penny Sebring. ct a I., "The 
National Longitudinal Study of the (Class of 1972": 33, 

15. Stanle\* I'Clam, The Sccojid Gall up -Phi Delta Kappa Sanry of Pa hi ic School 
Teacher Opinio)): Po)trait of a Beleaguered Profesfion. Bloomington, IN: 
Phi Delta Kappa. 1989: 26, 

16. Non-Journalism educator data found in Penny Sebring, et al.. "The 
National Longitudinal Study of the 1 ligh School (Class of 1972": 123. 

17. Ihid. 

18. Ihid. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid,: 124. 

21. L'si ng hierarchical multiple regression, we submitted four tlifferent 
blocks of variables to analysis using job satisfaction as the dependent 
variable (n cases = 786). The first block included certain demographic 
variables (chinch or synagogue affiliation, age, ethnic background, 
marital status and gender). I'hc second block added the following: ccr- 
lificaiion of ad\iser, hours s]hmu advising each week, t\'j)e of school 
(])ublic, private, parochial), freedom of the school press, moiivaiions to 
enter teaching. longe\ ity as a teacher, \\7v of school, siate certification 
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requirements, and years in advising. The third block included these 
additional items: methods of teaching, school impro\ enicnts, extent of 
Journalism classes, faculty morale changes, faculty opinion of 
Journalism department, advising freedom, and morale of facult}'. In the 
final block, we added family income and opinion of the Hazekvood 
court decision. Beta weights of significant items arc .50 facult)' morale, 
.35 annual salan', .29 advising freedom, and -.24 teacher/adviser's age. 
R-Square = .58. Significance of F <.00i. 

22. See, for example, Andrew \\. Ilalpin and Don B. Croft, "I1ie 
Organizational Climate of School." In Sc}?ool A(hiiu!Str(itio)i: ScUrtcd 
Rcddiugs. edited by Sherman li. Frey and Keith R. C^ctschman. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1968): 248-253. 

23. Penny Sehring, et al.. The Xatioiuil Loiigitndijuil Study of the High School 
Cluss of 1972:97-100. 

24. \\ eaver and W'ilhoit, "A Profile of J.MC Educators": 30-31. 

25. Data were gathered for, but not reported in, David Weaver and G. 
Cleveland W'ilhoit, '''Fhe .American Journalist in the 1990s: ;\ 
Preliminan' Report of Key Findings from a 1992 National Sun ev of 
U.S. Journalists." 

26. The Couditiou of] eu china;: A St^ite-hy-Stine .luulysis, 1990. Princeton, 
NJ: The (Carnegie Foundation fi)r the Advancement of 'Feaching, 
1990: 15. ' 

27. W eaver and W'ilhoit, "A Profile ofJMC Kducators": 14. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Weaver and W'ilhoit, "The American Journalist in the I9<H)s": 6. 

30. Weaver and W'ilhoit, Profile of JMC Kducators": 14, 

3 1 . Weaver and W'ilhoit, '''Fhe American Journalist in the 1990s": 7. 

32. Stanley Flam, The Second (udlup/Phi Deitu Kuppu Suitcy: 26. 

33. Ibid 

34. (^.alifornia, .Massachusetts, (Colorado, Iowa and Kansas currently have 
laws that grant students press freedoms broader than those allowed by 
(he Huzehvood x\ Kuhln/eier dcdsion in 19H8, In March 1993 several 
olber state legislatures were in the process of considering similar legis- 
lation for their young ciri/cns. 
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35. For a discussion of effects of liazehvood on the Journalism curriculum, 
see, for example. Jack Dvorak and Jon Paul Dilts, "Legacy of 
Hdzehvood V. Kuhhuciei': Academic Freedom vs. Administrati\'e 
Authorit}'/'7o//777^//57;; Educator 4^1 {\\\xu\\m 1992): 3-12. 
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Chapter 6 

WHO PAYS THE PIPER? 
SOURCES OF NEWSPAPER BUDGETS 

Chapter Highlights 

• There's almost no difference in the amount of money public 
and non-pubHc schools spend on their newspapers, hut larger 
schools and schools in larger cities spend much more. 

• Schools spend about the same total amount of money on 
their papers no matter how many issues they publish. 

• Xearly 40 percent of newspapers get at least half their money 
from the principal. 

• Only three in five school papers run ads, but more than half 
of those who do generate most of their budgets that way. 

• Newspapers that sell ads are much more likely to make a 
profit than those that don't. 

The Purposes of a Newspaper 

Wliats the basic purpose of a professional newspaper? Many 
ideas come to mind: 

• 'In inform people about what s going on in the v.v)rld 

• 'lo entertain 

• To sen-e as a forum for public opinion 

• lb influence citi/.ens on issues of public importance 
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• To proniote democracy through an educated citizenrv' 

Those are excellent answers that express ideals any journalist 
can agree with. Those ideas form the ver\' core of even' Journalism 
class in America, from junior high to graduate school. Journalists — 
both suident and professional — are taught how to write leads, news 
stories, features, and editorials; how to interview sources and use 
public records to obtain information; and how to package the news 
product graphically to lure readers into ever)' corner of ever)' page. 

As much as those ideals drive the newspaper business and the 
actual work of the staff, the newspaper industr)^ thinks of them large- 
ly as a means to a greater end: T\\t fiwdaiucntal purpose of a com- 
mercial newspaper, publishers will tell you, is to make money for the 
people who own it. 

If that seems like a cynical and utilitarian view of the press, its 
true nevertheless. Consider the Sarional Ohseiver. The O/wzrr was 
one of the finest weekly newspapers ever produced. It was an exciting 
and innovative paper in ever)* respect: Its articles were lively and 
insightful, its design was bold and original its opinion columns were 
thoughtful and well-reasoned. It was published by Dow Jones, the 
same folk who publish the IVall Street Joimud, so there was plent\- of 
money behind it. Yet it flopped. 

(iood as it was, and it was ver)* good indeed, it never caught on 
with readers, so it lost money by the truckload. Even Dow Jones 
couldn't afford to keep it afloat, and the National Ohsercer is now 
nothing more than a fond memory. .\ny high school senior taking 
Economics comes to understand that our system is largely based on 
enterprises that pay their own way or else, and that the less they rely 
on subsidies from government, the more free they are to chart their 
own courses, free of suffocating regidation. Money means freedom: 
Financial independence means freedom from control by outside 
interests and forces other than the owners of the newspaper. 

Purposes of the Scholastic Press 

A school newspaper, by contrast, is not so profit-driven as a 
commercial paper. We have other ambitions ix'sides making money 
for our school publications. The brief catalogue of newspaper aims at 
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the beginning of this chapter most certainly applies to high school 
papers as much as it does to commercial newspapers. Moreover, 
school newspapers ser\'e an educational function that commercial 
papers do not supply: The high school newspaper is a tool for teach- 
ing about information access in a democrac\', for sharpening lan- 
guage skills, even for providing a social outlet for the student staffers. 

None of those aims, however, is incompatible with making 
money. On the contrary; the school press is stronger when it is able to 
provide its own money than it is when it depends on principals or 
school boards for the fimds it needs to operate. That s why, even 
though making money isn't the prime purpose of school newspapers, 
financial strength is important for schools that want to offer their 
students the best and freest press possible. 

Who Controls the Checkbook? 

Even if the purpose of the school press is not primarily to make 
money, its for better to show a profit than a loss at the end of the 
year. School papers are not in business to lose money, either! 

Most high school publications advisers have little training in 
Journalism, and even among those who do, their training t}'pically 
includes little or nothing about financing a publications program. 
Financial policies and decisions are left to school administrators, who 
may make decisions for publications based on whats best for the 
school financialK; not on what's best for the publication journalisti- 
cally. 

Financial decisions are best made, diough, by the people most 
closely affected by them. As employees, we would — righdy — bristle 
at the notion of our boss determining how our household budgets 
should be allocated: The boss al work has no real idea what our 
needs are at home. Similarly, most school administrators have no real 
idea what the needs of a student-run press are, either. Its hard to act 
in a newspaper's best interests when you don't know what those best 
interests are, 

A school press is most effective when it lakes responsibility itself 
for its total product, and that means not only its editorial content but 
also its financial affairs. 'I^herc is no reason to insulate student jour- 
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nalists and their advisers from the financial impHcations of the deci- 
sions they make, or to deny their programs the rewards that prudent 
attention to the bottom line can bring. This, too, is education in 
Journalism and for life. Publication staffs that control their own bud- 
gets will he stronger financiallv and freer editorially than those who 
don't, and that makes finances worth learning about. 

Balancing the budget of a school newspaper is no more compli- 
cated than balancing the family bank account. Most of us have 
incomes and household budgets that vastly exceed any publications 
budgets for which we may be responsible. A first step in getting a 
handle on finances might be to see what other schools are doing so 
that we get a feel for how typical our own situation is. That's what 
this chapter helps you do by outlining briefly what newspaper bud- 
gets at other schools look like. 

(iood information is lacking on the ways in which the high 
school press is financed. Publications on school journalism and sec- 
ondaiv school administration do deal with some issues piecemeal in 
how-to articles on increasing advertising revenue, sales ideas that 
work, and so on.^ Several handbooks give ideas for surviving, even 
thriving, financially.- Few attempts have been made, however, to 
suidy systematically the sources of revenue for representative sam- 
ples of the student press. 

In 1982 a study of the student press in lowa^ offered assurances 
that high school newspapers that were members of the state scholas- 
tic press association were not suffering from budget cutbacks so 
badly as had been feared, although schools that were not members of 
the association were not studied. Nearly half of the papers in that 
suidy published their newspapers as a school page in the local com- 
munity' paper, something much less common in other states. Of the 
papers published separately, about 40 percent accepted advertising 
and about the same number received direct administrative subsidies. 
Only 1 5 percent sold either subscriptions or single copies. 

Maiy Bcnedicf^ found that 45 percent of high school pnncipals 
favored direct school subsidy of newspapers, with advertising second 
(26 percent), followed by subscriptions (13 percent), and activity fees 
(6 percent). 
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In 1986, an Ohio study' found that only 30 percent of schools in 
the study received administrative subsidies and 6 percent received 
activity fee money, while 62 percent of the newspapers received 
advertising revenue, typically covering more than 40 percent of their 
annual budgets in that way. Single-copy sales accounted for over 
one-fourth of most budgets. That paper suggested, but did not 
attempt to demonstrate, that a school newspaper that raised its own 
revenues rather than relying on money from the school would proba- 
l)ly have fewer restrictions placed on its content. 

That is the point, quite apart from its more utilitarian interest in 
allowing schools to compare their financial performance with that of 
other school newspapers, that makes school publication fimding of 
particular interest. Do, in fact, school papers have more freedom to 
publish if they're not reliant on the school administration for the 
financial wherewithal that it takes to publish a newspaper? The first 
task is to determine just where the money does come from. 

The Cost of Newspaper Publishing 

No two schools are alike; they differ in size, in religious orienta- 
tion, and in countless other wa\ s. They can be arranged according to 
categories, though, and then we can look for the ways in which 
schools similar to each other operate. That is what was done in the 
national study on which much of the rest of this chapter is 
based. As we look first at how much schools are paying to publish 
their papers, we pay the most attention to whether they were public 
or non-public/parochiah to their enrollment, to the size of the com- 
munity in which they were located. We also consider how often a 
staff published its paper, whether each schools newspaper staff 
received academic credit for its work, and how well they had done 
financially the previous \'ear. 

The stud\ was based on a sample of 434 randomly selected high 
schools from throughout the country which were studied during the 
winter of M>9|-<)2. Schools received a four-page questionnaire 
addressed to the ^Journalism Teacher (or Principal)" and a pre-paid 
rej^ly envelope; schools which did not respond within three weeks 
rcccixcd a follow-up letter and another copy of the questionnaire. 
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More than half the schools returned the questionnaire, and demo- 
graphic results corresponded well witli die samples in larger studies, 
a good indication of reliability*. 

In 1991-92 the average high school newspaper budget was 
S2,664. but thats a meaningless statistic because it lumps ever\^body 
together. A few schools listed no budget at all, and 6 percent listed 
less than SI 00. while a few papers reported budgets of at least 
Si 0,000 a year, with r^vo schools coming in at S 14,400. Because 
school papers vary so widely, its necessary- to break those figures 
down to prtn ide any meaningful comparison. 

Public/Private 

There is little difference between public schools and 
private/parochial schools in their overall budgets: public school 
papers spend about S2/)67 a year, whereas non-publics average 
S2,658. About half of all public schools with newspapers spend more 
than S2,000 a year on their papers whereas 55 percent of non-public 
schools spend that much. But non-public schools have a slightly larg- 
er share of the smallest budgets: 30 percent spend less than Si, 000 a 
year whereas just 25 percent of public schools do. 

Enrollment 

Not surprisingly, a nuich better predictor of the size of a schools 
newspaper budget was the size of its enrollment. Papers at larger 
schools, whether pul^lic or non-public, had significantly larger bud- 
gets than papers at smaller schools. 

Papers at schools with 250 or fewer students had an average 
luidget of S966 per year; nearly 30 percent spent less than S250 per 
year, and less than 18 percent had budgets of S2,000 or more. 

At schools with 251 to 500 students, newspaper budgets aver- 
aged 52,466. While 40 percent of those schools spent no more than 
Si, 000 a year, IH percent spent over S4,00(). Newspaper budgets 
averaged S3,004 a year at schools with 501 to 1,000 students. More 
than a quarter of those schools spent at least S4,000 a year, and less 
than 10 percent spent less than 5250. 
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The largest schools, those of more than 1,000 students, also had 
the largest newspaper budgets, averaging $3,486. More than one- 
fourth of those schools spent more than $5,000 a year whereas just 2 
percent spent less than $500. 

Community Size 

V^Tiere a school is located also makes a difference: Schools in 
large cities spend much more on their newspapers than rural schools 
do. Urban schools are also frequently larger, but urban schools do 
spend more tlian rural schools of comparable size. 

More than a quarter of rural schools spend less than $250 a year 
on their papers, and the average was $1,466. Seventy-one percent of 
rural school papers spent less than $2,000 a year. Papers in small 
towns of up to 25,000 population averaged budgets of $2,500. 

Schools in cities of up to 100,000 population spent much more 
on their newspapers: More than a quarter spent over $4,000 a year 
whereas just 9 percent spent less than $500. The average was $3,421. 

Newspapers published at schools in cities of more than 100,000 
people had the largest budgets, an average of $3,633. None spent less 
than $1,350 a year, and almost 20 percent spent at least $5,000 per 
year. 

Frequency of Publicotion 

There is no clear relationship between a newspapers budget and 
its frequency of publication. Schools that publish their papers just 
two or three times per semester spend fewer actual dollars than do 
other schools, of course, hut they spend an average of S3 14 per issue. 
Schools that publish e\'er\- two weeks have budgets more than twice 
as large, hut they spend an average of only $221 per issue. The expla- 
nation is probably that schools that publish their papers less often 
produce larger, and consequently mop* expensive, issues. 

The most frequent jniblication cycle for high school newspapers 
is monthly, accounting for more than half of the schools in the study. 
Those papers spend the most per issue, an average of $33 1. 
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Staff Credit 

Eighty percent of the schools in this national suidy gave acade- 
mic credit to students for tlieir work on the newspaper. Not only do 
the students in those programs get the credits but also they have 
more money to work with. Newspapers in the credit-bearing pro- 
grams have an average budget of S2,740 per year; papers that are 
entirely extracurricular average S2,258. 

Financial Stability 

During the 1991 school year, about 23 percent of the school 
newspapers in the countr}' made money whereas 21 percent lost 
money. A little over half broke even. Public school newspapers were 
more likely to finish in the black than those in non-public schools, 
although they were equally likely to lose money. xMost non-public 
schools just broke even. 

Small schools seldom turned a profit — just 4 percent did so — 
whereas nearly 30 percent of schools larger than 500 students made 
money. Rural schools were more likely to show a profit than those in 
any other sort of community, more than 29 percent finishing with a 
balance at the end of the year. Twice as many rural and big-city 
schools made money as lost it. 

Staffs that published a paper on an extracurricular basis were 
almost twice as likely to lose money as those which received academ- 
ic credit. Nearly one-third of those papers lost money whereas onlv 
18 percent of the credit-granting programs did so. Schools appeared 
to be more willing to subsidize papers that gave academic credit. 

Who Pays the Bills, and How Much Do They Pay? 

School newspapers have traditionally relied on at least five 
sources of income: 

• money from activity fees paid by all students 

• subscription sales 

• single-copy sales 

• direct subsidy from school administrators 

• advertising revenue 
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There are also other financial bases, of course: bake sales, candy 
sales, car washes, and so on, hut these generally raise relatively little 
money, and they vary quite a hit from year to yean In this section we 
look at the extent to which the different sorts of programs we're dis- 
cussing rely on each of these five most common ways of raising 
money. Only three schools in the study reported significant propor- 
tions of their revenues to have come from sources other than these, 
and all were papers with \'er\' few dollars to spend. Percentages have 
been adjusted, therefore, to eliminate those sources to make compar- 
isons easier. 

Activity Fees 

Some schools charge their students a fee which entitles them 
without further cost to a smorgasbord of activities like admission to 
athletic events, availabilit}' of certain extracurricular activities, occa- 
sional dances, and so on. A copy of each issue of the school newspa- 
per might be one of the things paid for by this fee. Money collected 
from the fee is distributed to the sponsors of the activities, the school 
paper included, and is used to defra\' all or part of their expenses. 

In general, activity- fees are not a major source of revenue for 
most high school papers; only one in five school newspapers receives 
any activity fee monc)' at all, but in the minorit)- of cases where 
papers do receive this sort of income, it is often substantial. More 
than 44 percent of the schools that receive money from activity' fees 
generate at least half their budgeted income this wa\', and for 4 per- 
cent of schools it was their only source of income. 

Public/PrivQte 

Public schools were less likely to get money from activit\' fees 
than were non-public schools. Twent}' percent of non-public schools 
rely on such fees for at least three-quarters of their income whereas 
only 5 percent of the public schools received that much support. 
Overall, non-public schools received 23.9 percent of their income 
from acti\ it\' fees whereas public schools averaged 10.8 percent. 
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Enrollment 

Papers at larger schools appear to get somewhat more activity- 
fee money than do those at smaller schools but the differences are 
significant only for schools of 501-1,000 students. More than 10 per- 
cent of those schools generate at least three-quarters of their budget- 
ed income from activity- fees and nearly 30 percent of them get some 
activity- fee money. Only 10 percent of the smallest schools receive 
any such fees, however. 

Community Size 

On the other hand, the size of the comnumit}' in which the 
school is located appears to make a more important difference. 
Whereas rviral schools report only 8.3 percent of their money coni- 
ing from activity fees, the figure is about 12 percent in towns of 
under 100,000 population and 20.9 percent in cities larger than 
100,000. .\ctivity fee money is more important for the rural schools 
that receive it, but less than 10 percent do so; but more than one- 
third of the big city schools give activity fee money to school news- 
papers. 

Staff Credit 

Xot surprisingly, newspapers that were published as an extracur- 
ricular activity received a much larger proportion of their budgets 
from activity fees than did papers published as part of a class. 
Extracurricular papers drew about 32 percent of their budgets from 
activity fees whereas credit-bearing newspapers received an average of 
only about 8 percent of their budgets from such fees. 

Financial Stability 

Newspapers that rely heavily on activity fee money aren't doing 
themselves any favors financially; in fact they seem to be worse off 
than most other papers. While only one-fifth of all the newspapers in 
the study lost money, the figiu'c rose to about 60 percent among the 
papers that relied on activity fees for most of their budgets. On the 
other hand, among papers that received no activity fee money, less 
than 18 percent ran a deficit. So-not only does activity fee money 
apparently not help school newspapers balance their budgets, it 
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seems to work against it, either by providing a false sense of financial 
security' because of the early lump-sum cash infusion it supplies, or 
by providing administrators with an excuse to denv papers other, 
more lucrative, avenues for revenue. 

Subscription Sales 

Few school newspapers sell subscriptions any more: Less than 9 
percent of the schools sold them at all, and just 2 percent derived half 
or more of their budgets that way. Larger schools and public schools 
seem to take in a slightly larger share of their budgets from subscrip- 
tions, but the number of schools involved is too low and the differ- 
ences too slight for any of them to be of any statistical significance. 
Xo general category' of school represented in the study exceeded 5 
percent of its budget by selling subscriptions. 

Single Copy Sales 

Sales of single copies of the newspapers was somewhat more 
important — about as important as money from activity' fees. More 
than 75 percent of schools received no single copy sales money at all, 
but 8.3 percent received half or more of their money this way. One 
paper in t\vent\- supported itself entirely through sales of copies. 

Only two notable differences among t}'pes of schools were note- 
worthy: Mediuin-si/.ed schools, those with enrollments between 250 
and 1,000, received about 12 percent of their income from single 
copy sales; larger and smaller schools averaged about 3 percent, .^nd 
size of community made an important difference. Rural schools 
relied on individual sales for more than 20 percent of their income; 
towns of less than 100,000 averaged just over 7 percent, whereas 
schools in cities of more dian 100,000 people took in an average of 
just 1 percent of their news]xiper income from single sales. 

Administrative Subsidy 

Direct administrative financial suj^port is an important source of 
revenue for most school newspapers. More than half of the papers in 
this and other studies'* received subsidies, and the amount was usually 
substantial. Xenrly 40 ]KMvent of the sch(K)ls received at least half of 
their budgeted income from the administration, and about 22 per- 
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cent, more than one in five, got all of their money from the principal 
or school board. 

Using the principals money to publish a newspaper is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with good journalism. A study of award-winning 
newspapers in the annual C'.SPA critical ser\'ice evaluations' found 
that the most noticeable difference between contest winners and 
nonwinners was in funding; winners received significantly more 
school funding than non-winners did. Other research, however, 
reveals some potential dangers in subsidy money. In the next chapter, 
we address some of these concerns, but we do not question the 
importance of the school administration's cash in subsidizing the 
publication of school ne\\'spapers. 

Public/Private 

Non-public school newspapers are normally either heavily sub- 
sidized or receive nothing. Forty-five percent of the schools studied 
received no administration money at all, but 35 percent were com- 
pletely funded bv the school. Public schools received a little less, on 
rhe average. Half of public schools received no administration money 
and just 20 percent were fully funded; about 40 percent of the public 
school papers receiving money generated less than half their budget- 
ed income that way. 

Enrollment 

Clear differences emerge among schools of different sizes in 
how much money their papers received from administrative subsi- 
dies. Fully half of the newspapers at the smallest schools, 250 or 
fewer students, were completely paid for by administrators, but only 
10 percent of the papers at schools of more than 500 students 
received full fimding from the principal. In fact, more than half of 
those larger schools received no administrative money at all. 

Newspapers at larger schools are generally larger and more cost- 
ly than papers at smaller schools, of course, and it's not surprising 
that administration provides a smaller percentage of the newspapers 
revenue. Large schools may have avenues of income open to them 
that small schools lack, a larger advertising base or more potential 
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subscribers, for example. But Chapter 7 shows that regardless of 
school size, administrative subsidy is at best a mixed blessing. 

Community Size 

Few real differences showed up here. Schools in rural areas did 
appear to receive more administration money than the others, but 
differences among other r^-pes of communities were small. 

Staff Credit 

In programs where die school newspaper is an activitv^ for which 
students receive academic credit, normally in conjunction with a 
Journalism class, a large share of the papers income derives from 
direct school subsidy, typically more than 40 percent. \\'holly 
extracurricular papers receive less; an average of 29.7 percent of their 
annual budgets come from administrative grants. 

Financial Stability 

It may be surprising at first glance that the newspapers most 
likely to make a profit were those which also received no administra- 
tive subsidy at all; almost 72 percent of the papers tliat took in more 
than they spent received nothing from their principals. Schools are 
not likely to bankroll papers that make money without administrative 
subsidy, and staffs who know they can't count on the school for their 
operating revenue may work harder at generating their own sources 
of income. Schools that received the heaviest administrative subsidies 
were most likely to break even. 

Advertising 

The second-inost-important source of revenue for school news- 
papers is advertising, but the degree to which schools depend on it 
varies tremendously. More than 4.^ percent of school papers don't 
carr\* ads at all, many citing school policies against it. Nearly one- 
third of school papers, however, earn more than half their monev 
through ads; for more than 10 percent, advertising is the only source 
of revenue. 
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Public/Private 

Advertising is much more important to public school newspa- 
pers than to private school papers, accounting for about 40 percent 
of their income, compared with just 21.5 percent of the income of 
non-public schools. About 12 percent of public school papers sup- 
port themselves entirely through advertising, while only 5 percent of 
the non-publics reported doing so. More than one-third of public 
school papers counted on ads for more than half their income, 
whereas 15 percent of the non-publics earn that much through ads. 

Enrollment 

The extent to which school newspapers use advertising to pay 
their bills is clearly related to the size of die school. Schools of no 
more than 500 students used ads for 22 percent of their revenues, 
whereas schools larger than that took in more than 46 percent of 
their money from the sale of ads. 

Community Size 

The si/.e of the communit)^ in which the school is located, on 
the other hand, appears to play little role in the use of advertising. 
WTiile rural schools do make less use of advertising — about 27 per- 
cent of their revenues, on the average — schools located in cities and 
towns of all sizes from less than 25,000 to more than 100,000 all earn 
an average in the vicinit}' of 42 percent of their budgets through 
advertising. The use of ads is probably the result of the availabilit}* of 
nearby businesses as potential advertisers, something characteristic of 
towns of all sizes but largely absent in rural areas. 

Staff Credit 

Staffs that receive academic credit for their newspaper work sell 
more ads. About 40 percent of the budgets of those papers is t}'pical- 
ly covered by advertising. Papers that are extracurricular activities do 
fiir less well in ad sales: Only about 22 percent of their incomes are 
generated by ads. 

Financial Stability 

The more a newspaper relied (H1 advertising for its ic\eniK\ ilie 
more likely it was to Unish the year in the black. Profit-generating 
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newspapers earned an average of 61 percent of their budgets through 
ad sales whereas papers that lost money averaged only 38 percent. 
Papers that reported breaking exactly even earned 29 percent of their 
budgets through ads; these were, of course, the most heavily subsi- 
dized by administrators and had, perhaps, the least incentive to sell 
ads or the strongest injunctions against doing so. 

Graphs 6.1 through 6.5 show the relative importance of the 
income sources described in this chapter to different sorts of pro- 
grams. Graph 6.1 shows that activit}' fees are a significant source of 
revenue only to non-public schools — more iniportant than advertis- 
ing, although only half as in^iportant as administrative subsidies. 
Public schools get about the same amount of money from both 
advertisers and administrators. 
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Larger schools rely most heavily on advertising ((iraph 6.2), 
which accounts for nearly half their income. Newspapers at the 
smallest schools, on the other hand, arc heavily dependent on achnin- 
istration monev. 
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Graph 6*2 
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Schools in larger communities make more use of 
advertising revenue than do schools in towns of less than 25,000, and 
rural schools depend very heavily on administrative subsidies, as 
shown in Graph 6.3. 

Graph 6.3 Newspaper Revenue 

% Funding Source by Community Size 
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(Jraph 6.4 shows the much heavier reliance on advertising of 
papers produced hy credit-hearing classes. Kxtracurricular newspa- 
pers rely most heavily on a school activity fee and take in less than 
one-quarter of their budgets froivi ads, Vhis is the only t\'pe of paper 
in which something other than advertising or administrative subsidy 
is the principal source of a newspapers income. 
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Graph 6.4 



Newspaper Revenue 

% Funding Source by Academic Credit Awarded 
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We will see in the next chapter that it appears to help the cause 
of free expression for a newspaper to make some profit. Among 
papers that made a profit, advertising was terribly important and 
accounted for nearly four times larger a share of revenue than 
administrative subsidy. (Graph 6.5) Papers that lost money showed a 
larger share of administrative money and activit}' fee money. 

Graph 6.5 

% of Newspapers with Profit or Loss by Revenue Source 
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l\ach of these fi\'e financial ingredients — activity* fees, subscrip- 
tions, single copy sales, administrative su!)sidies and advertising — has 
been used as the principal mcth(Hl of funding outstanding high 
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school newspapers, papers that are excellent journaHstically, that are 
successful financially, and that meei the highest standards of free 
expression for their staffs and readers. But which one is best? 

Simply in terms of considering which funding method produces 
the most money, it's a two-horse race between administrative subsidy 
and advertising. Activit\- fees are usually supposed to replace the little 
da\'-to-day participation fees in the schools that assess them: club 
dues, athletic admissions, newspaper subscriptions, and so on. But 
most schools don't have activity fees and among those who do, 
thcrcs little serious money in it for the newspaper; in fact, papers 
that rely on fee mone\' are more likely than others to lose money. 

The subscription costs they were supposed to replace never 
amounted to much themselves. Few publications at any level from 
scholastic to conmiercial actually support themselves with revenue 
from subscriptions or single copy sales, so schools that use activit}' 
fees to replace money earned by selling the paper still are not making 
their newspapers any healthier fmancialh': The\ Ve just streamlining 
circulation. The few papers in the suidy that relied heavily on sub- 
scriptions or sales were not particularly successful financially; onK- 
newspapers that arc printed virtually free — on mimeograph or on the 
office photocopier, for instance — can hope t<^ avoid losing monev if 
thc\* rely mostly (^n circulation fees for their income. 

Advertising and administrative subsid\- are the methods that 
bring in really useful money for most papers. Thev generate roughlv 
equivalent amounts of money, hut unless a newspapers only concern 
is with the bottom line, they are not equallv good. Its easy to relv on 
administration money. If you don't actually stand in the hall and wait 
for the principal to deliver the check, at least you rely on the school 
bookkeeper to let you know how much money is being transferred 
into the newspapers account this \ ear. Advertising takes more work 
and sets up another series of tasks for students and adviser to do: 
preparing client lists, running off rate cards and insertion order 
forms, working the phones or the street making sales calls, keeping 
records, invoicing, checking off payments as they come in. Is it worth 
all the fuss? 
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Yes, for three reasons. There are important lessons to be taught 
to student journalists about aspects of die newspaper business other 
than editorial production. Newspapers, indeed virtually all agents of 
the mass media, are profit-driven enterprises in this societ)*. We do 
live in a society diat professes to value ini native and capitalism, and 
divorcing the production of a newspaper from the financial implica- 
tions of the enterprise doesn't make eidier journalistic or educadonal 
sense. 

Second, we\e seen in this chapter that papers that rely most 
heavily on advertising were those most likely to make a profit. 
Making a i)rofit, however small, is important, even in a school set- 
ling, because it opens some possibilities for the staff that might not 
exist othenvise, maybe the purchase of a new piece of equipment, or 
the ai)ility to afford front-page spot color in some issues, or a trip to 
die state scholastic press association convention. I'hose extras can do 
wonders for staff morale and can contribute to a better newspaper. 

There is a third, more important, reason to fiivor advertising 
money over the administration s money: It looks as though newspa- 
pers that su[)p(>rt themselves are more free than those that don't. An 
earlier study^ suggested the following: 

S(};;n' advisers do not tvant ?noney froffi {id?ftinistrators, 
h(r,:-ei'er. Student ne:rspiipers ivbieh are fmiDieiully independent 
hiive a better ehanee of re)uaining editorially independent, they 
nhiimain, and of avoiding the pressures v^hich even some of the 
best principals exert to publish or ivitbhold certain stories. 

The school press is subject to the law and the courts, like all 
presses, but there ma\ be a psychological climate for editorial control 
in the adminisf ^lion when administradon dollars are going into the 
etiiiorial product. Perhaps the best way to minimize that is to accept 
less administrative money. In the next chapter, we will discuss in 
greater detail the wa\ in which the possible correlation between the 
funding of the school press and limits on free expression. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER 6 

1. Readers can find such articles in almost ever\' issue of the major 
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School Media. The Bihliograph\ contains a list of numerous such arti- 
cles. 

2. See, for example, Frank E. Heaston, A Pmctiail Guide to Advertising in 
Scholastic Publications (Norman, OK: American Student Press Institute, 
1984); Larr}' Lain, ASK: The Advertising Survival Kit. 2nd ed, (Iowa 
C^ity: Quill and Scroll Foundation, 1992); Rob Melton and Sunny 
Stautz, Advertising A-Z (Portland, OR: Rob Melton and Associates, 
1991); Billy L Ross and Ralph L. Sellmeyer, School Publications: The 
Business Side. (Branson, MO: Molatex Press, 1989), 

3. Jack Dvorak, '*High School Newspaper Financing: An Assessment,'' 
paper presented to the Mid-Winter Meeting of the Secondary 
Kducation Division of the /Association for Education in Journalism, 
Norman, OK, Januar}- 1982. 

4. Mary Benedict, '''Fwo \*iews of the High School Newspaper: A 
(Comparative Study of the Perceptions of the Role of the High School 
Newspaper in Nine States,'' paper presented to the Secondary 
Kducation Di\ ision of the .Association for Education in Journalism 
Annual (Convention, East Lansing, MI, 1 1 August 1981, 

5. Laurence B. Lain, " The Funding of Secondary School Newspapers in 
Ohio Schools," paper presented to the Second a r)* Education Division 
of the Association for Education in Journalism and Mass 
Oommunication Annual (Convention, Norman, OK, August 1986, 

6. James A. X'ornberg, James J. Zukouski, \'ance W. (iipson, J. Stephen 
Southern, "A Motlel for Organizing Your School's .\cti\ in Program," 
SASSP Bulletin ^7,467 (October 1983): 86-90. 

7. 'Fhomas ICdward Blick, Jr., *Mligh School Newspapers: l'\ictors 
Significant in Achie\ing 1 ligh Ratings," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the .Association for ICducaiion in Journalism, Athens, Oil, 
August 1982. 

8. Lain, P^S6. 
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Chapter 7 



WHO CALLS THE TUNE? LINKING BUDGET 
SOURCES AND FREE EXPRESSION 



Chapter Highlights 



• Newspapers which lost money the previous year were more 
likely to have stories killed by the principal. 

• Papers which make a profit are less likely to he re\'iewed h\- 
administrators before publication, 

• About 44 percent of principals never reviewed copy before 
publication but more than 14 percent aKvavs did so. 

• Few schools say they cannot publish stories on drugs or sex 
anymore, but political and school board endorsements would 
never be permitted in at least half the newspapers studied. 

Freedom front Administrative Control: A 25-Year Battle 

Between the Indrr^ decision in 1%^^ and hhjzclz'ood in 1988,- 
scores of cases concerning student press rights entered the legal sys- 
tem. Some were resolved out of court; of those which went lo trial, 
student journalists found themselves winning more than thev lost. 
Since the Supreme (>ourt upheld a Missouri principal s right lo con- 
trol the content of his schools newspaper in llazclivood, however, an 
awareness has grown that the battle for freedom of expression in 
school publicaticMis nuist turn increasingly from the courtroom to 
the classroom. W hat the courts arc n(u\ tcluctaiU to grant as a 
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Constitutional right in a single judgment must perhaps be won anew 
in individual school districts, working inside the school system rather 
than inside the legal system. 

That is the battle, or rather, these are the battles, for which we 
want to help lay the groundwork in this chapter. The courts have 
broadened the kinds of circumstances in which a principal is peniiit- 
ted to censor school newspapers, but the courts have not said that he 
or she Jintst do so. Regardless of the state of the law, regardless of 
local district policies, the school press will inevitably feel pressure 
from time to time to publish certain stories or to refrain from pub- 
lishing stories about particular topics. So another area to pay some 
attention to might be on elements outaidc the legal and policy areas 
that seem to have some effect on free expression, and which newspa- 
pers might be able to influence. 

Strategies for Protecting Free Expression 

W^hile one battle for free expression remains in the broader legal 
arena and another focuses on locally adopted policies, there is much 
that school newspaper staff members and advisers can do to create a 
ps)'chologiail climate that makes administrators less likely to interfere 
with the [)aper. 

One obvious strategy' is to produce a newspaper that is as profes- 
sionally and competently done as possible. Its not a foolproof 
answer, of course, for some of the best school papers in the counta* 
have tell the administrative heat and censors scissors from time to 
time. Nevertheless, a staff that does its job well will give its principal 
tar less cause to watch over its shoulder than a staff that does its job 
poorly. 

Other factors have been suggested as promoting a higher degree 
of freedom for school papers. The t\'pe of communit}- in which a 
school is located could be important; principals in larger, more het- 
erogeneous communities might tend to take a more liberal approach 
than principals in smaller, closer-knit conununities. 

The advisers background, training, and experience might be 
important in building the confidence of a principal that tlie jol) is 
licing done right and there s nn need to interfere. And. as was sug- 
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gested in Chapter 6 of this book, money is usually important. Papers 
published with school funds may be more closely watched than 
papers that do not rely on the school for their budgets. 

If it is possible to increase our understanding of the factors that 
seem to promote higher levels of autonomy in high school publica- 
tions, we may, by encouraging the development of those factors, jc 
able to help the la\\yers and policy-makers in the battle to foster a 
free student press. \\Tiile it may not be possible to do much about 
the environmental fi\ctors under which school newspapers operate, 
e.g., school and community size, public or private, etc., many ele- 
ments are subject to influence. How school newspapers are funded, 
and how advisers are hired, trained and compensated — these and 
other flictors can be studied and over time modified in directions that 
appear consistent with greater measures of free expression. 

C^ampbelP recognized that few high school newspaper advisers 
had adequate backgrounds in Journalism, and the college courses 
they had taken had little to do with their advising responsibilities. 
Boyd"* reported that Journalism teachers in Indiana were seldom 
hired specifically for the job and that they had little training in the 
field. Pettibone^ said much the same thing 10 years later. DriscolK* 
emphasized the importance of school press and advisers' organiza- 
tions to the school publication program, and a special issue of the 
X.tSSP Bulletin ran a series of articles designed to help principals 
hire, train, and keep effective advisers. A study by Trager and 
Dickerson^ pointed up the lack of a consistent approach to high 
school journalists hut affirmed the importance ot community size. 
Ciallinger^ provided recent information on levels of cooperation 
l)ervvcen the scholastic and the commercial press. 

Most of the literature is based on slate or regional studies; 
national samples are less common, but (Hick and Kopenhaver^" pro- 
vided some national information on princi]")als' attitudes toward stu- 
dent press freedom inunediately prior to the llazckvood decision, and 
they included good demographic data about many characteristics of 
the school press nationally. Most of Dickson s'' later work dealt with 
the immediate ])osi- 1 1 azchrooJ era, and he provided valuable atritu<li- 
nal and demographic information from national samples about the 
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high school press. Aluch of this literature is reviewed in the following 
chnpters« 

Wliile studies involving adviser or conimunit}* characteristics are 
not uncommon, there has been little investigation of the role, if anv, 
played by the Rinding of die school press regarding the question of 
tree expression. That work has been limited largely to the descriptive 
studies reviewed in Chapter 6. 

Some Characteristics of School Newspapers 

Our purpose here is to identify some of the traits of schools, 
publications, and advisers that are most often associated with certain 
t}'pes oi autonomy found in high school newspaper programs. The 
word "autonomy'' is used here not to suggest a wholly independent 
press, accountable to no one, but a press that is responsible for mak- 
ing its own decisions about content and coverage, free from pre-pub- 
lication review by scho(^l authorities. 

Few people suggest that there is, or can be, such a thing as a 
completeK' indcpencknt high school press, something that's rare even 
in colleges and universities. As a practical matter, it is usualK' neces- 
sary tor schools to provide a teacher/adviser for Journalism students 
as well as facilities and equipment for the newspaper. Wliere academ- 
ic credit is given for work on the paper, those requirements are obvi- 
ous. Financial and academic support do not, however, have to imply 
editorial control. 

'Fhere aren't many high school fo<nbalI coaches who would 
appreciate having to consult the principal before calling each play or 
to have their game plans approved by school administrators ever\' 
Friday attcrnoon for the Big C^ame that night. Few band directors 
would stay at a school where the music was selected by the School 
Board. Such actions would never occur to most principals, even to 
those who insist on checking proofs of the newspaper. 

Few principals, however, would simply assign the new biolog\' 
teacher the job of coaching the football team; the band director 
invariabK' has formal training in nuisic. .Moreover, most of the costs 
ot those activities are covered by paid admission to athletic events 
and by band and sports boosters. 'I'he tlnancial situation with the 
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school newspaper is frequentl}' much different. 

The student press is vuhienible to pressures from many sources, 
both inside and outside the school. We classify these st)'les of pres- 
sure in these ways: 

Euvirojufiemal variables are diose effects that arise from the gen- 
eral nature of the school, communit\\ and newspaper: 

• The t\'pe of school: public or non-public 

• School enrollment in grades 10-12 

• Size of the communit)* in which the school was located 

• Frequency of publication of the newspaper 

• The extracurricular or for-credit nature of the paper 

Most of these were examined in detail in Chapter 4. 

Adviser variables arise from adviser backgrounds and professional 
affiliations in seven ways: 

• The extra pay, if any, that advisers receive for advising 

• Advisers' undergraduate degree major 

• Advisers* graduate degree major, if any 

• How advisers acquired their jobs: 

- Were they hired for the position? 

- Were they assigned the job after hiring? 

- Did they volunteer? 

• \'ears of advising experience 

• l ype and duration of personal experience in the media 

- college 

- part-time 

- full-time 

• .Membership for themselves or their staffs in various scholas- 
tic and professional journalism organizations 

A breakdow n of these kinds of demographic information was 
found in (lhapier of this l)ook. 
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Fimnidnl vnrinhlcs measure the extent to which the papers rely 
on various sources of funding and on their recent financial health, 
using the fact- rs discussed in (Chapter 6: 

• The newspaper s annual bu'^get 

• Alonev from activit}* fees 

• Money frcmi subscription sales 

• Money from single-copy sales 

• Money from administrative subsidies 

• xMoney from sale of advertising 

• Whether the newspaper made or lost mone}- last year 

These variables were used in a 1991 study as independent, or 
antecedent, variables. That is, these conditions that existed at each of 
the schools in the study were either outside the newspapers control 
(school size or advisers education) or represented the papers way ot 
managing its affairs (the organizations it belonged to or where its 
money came from). 

Administration Control ond Newspaper Autonomy 

Autonomy varinblcs. a fourth type of variable measured in the 
stud); describes some of the »*olcs of staff, advisers, and school offi- 
cials in establishing the content of the paper. Seventeen questions 
w-Tc asked of advisers in the study, in the search to determine some 
of the constraints under which their staffs operated. 

To learn someth:ng about who infiuenced the content of the 
newspapers, and to see what sorts ot stories could and could not be 
covered, there were two general types of questions abc^ut constraints. 

• First, seven questions asked about who infiuenced the editor- 
ial process: 



- I low often did an administrator read copy for the news- 
pa|-er before publication? 

- Must potential!)' controversial articles be cleared with 
the administration before publication? 

How often has an administrator killed an article before 
publication? 
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- How often does the adviser read cop\' for the newspaper 
before publication? 

- I low often has the adviser killed nn article or required a 
rewrite for reasons of content, not for mechanical rea- 
sons? 

- Are teachers permitted to review articles about them- 
selves or their organizations before publication, and 
what changes may they make? 

- Must the principal select or approve the choice of the 
newspaper s student editor? 

• Next, advisers were given 10 general story t\-pes and asked 
whether each would definitely or probalily he killed by the 
principal, would definitely or probably be killed by the advis- 
er, probably would run in the schools newspaper, or that a 
similar story had run in the paper in the previous year. 
Advisers were told to evaluate only by subject matter and to 
assum.e that the pieces were otherwise well-written and well- 
researched. The story t\*pes were as foIIv)Ws: 

- Birth (Control 

- Abortion 

- Kndorsement of a candidate tor local office 

- Kndorsement of a candidate for school l)oard 

- Story critical of the school board 

- Ston' critical of school administration 

- StoH' critical of a school sports team 

- Story critical of teachers in general 

- Drug problems in your school 

- CJeneral stor\* about teen, sex, and pregnancy 

In general, environmental, adviser, and financial variables \\ere 
considered independent or antecedent variables with autonomy vari- 
ables considered as dependent or criterion variables. 

Because researchers have not agreed on a definition ol editorial 
autonomy for school newspapers, and there is no standard v. a\ oi 
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measuring it, one could argue whether adviser responses to a cata- 
logue of questions about both obser\ ed and hypothetical practices is 
the best way to go about this task. But the results do |)rovide some 
useful directions for research into the freedom of the school press, a 
matter that we believe is an important purpose sen-ed by this book. 
For the time being, the associations reported in this chapter are the 
best information available on relationships between many of the 
antecedent variables (especially the fuiamial variables) and the criteri- 
on variables. 

Who Influences the Editorial Process? 

Some differences on most of the autonomy variables could be 
statistically associated with some of the environmental, financial or 
adviser variables. In this section we report those differences on the 
first t>-pe of autonomy variables, i.e., those bearing on who screens or 
otherwise influences the editorial process. 

Principals never screen copy for the paper at 44 |)ercent of the 
schools in the study, but thev always do so at 14.5 percent of the 
schools. (See dVaph 7.1) About a third do so only on request of the 
advisers. Newspapers that lost money the previous year were more 
likely to have their papers screened by administrators.'' Papers that 
had made a profit the previous year were less likely to have stories 
killed by administrat(^rsJ"^ and were less likely to permit teachers to 
review stories about themselves or their organizaticms before publi- 
cation.'' More experienced advisers were less likely to have their 
|)apers screened by the principal.'''* 

About c)ne-third of principals required that controversial articles 
be cleared with them prior to publication. More experienced advisers 
were less likely to work under that requirement in their schools.'" 

Two-thirds of advisers reported that their princi|)als had never 
killed a stor)'. (dVaph 7.2) A quarter said it happened rarely, and just 
7 percent saiil it happened sometimes or often. Papers w hose advisers 
had no college or professional experience in journalisrn were more 
likely to ha\e stories killed In the principal.'^ 
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Advisers almost always rc;ui copy ((Jrapii 7.3) before publica- 
tion: just () ]K*rccni read less tban every issue. Only a tbird of advisers 
bad never killed n sror\' ((iraph 7.4), but ibcy were more bkely to 
have killed stories than the principal — j-jrohahly because many ques- 
tionable stories never made it past the advisers desk to the j-jrincipals 
office. Chapter H) will look at that conduct in irreater detail. 

17- 
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Graph 7.3 
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Other tc;ichcrs nrc never permitted Xo review stories about 
tlieiiiselves or their oru:ani/.aiioiis nt 41 pereent of the schools report- 
injr. At 4? percent they inny review stories for fncts only, and at 17 
percent they may require changes in any content. Papers that rely 
most heavily on sinnle-(^opy sales are most likely to allow teachers to 
approve stories ahout ihcmselvesj'' as are papers that lost money the 
previous year.-'* Advisers' aetixiiy in professional organizations was 
also significant, w ith more active atlvisers less often permitting teach- 
ers pre-|nil)licaiion access to the stories,'' 
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In Chapter 1 we listed six functions of high school journalism: 
mechanistic, public relations, vociitionnl, informational, free expres- 
sion fonim for students, and integrative. We pointed out that tradi- 
tional definitions of the role of the school press relied heavily on the 
first three of tliose. For more than 20 years, however, journalism 
teachers and associations have stressed the Itist three functions, i.e., 
that the school press ought to operate as much as possible like its 
commercial counterpart and should sene as an honest voice for stu- 
dent thought. In doing so, it will best perform its integrative function 
of leading students to better analy/.e, synthesize, and evaluate the 
world around them. 

Administrators and teachers too often focus only on the mecha- 
nistic and public relations roles ot the school press, howe\er, and 
may attempt to ccMitrol its content to promote those roles. Thats 
why the answer to the question "M'/'o infJuences the editorial content?'' 
is important. 

A well-meaning friend asked the authors about what be called 
the bias against the principal reading copy. ^'The school newspaper is 
an educational tool," he said. "Wliy shouldn't a teacher help a kid do 
a better job?'' .Most teachers do read student copy, 94 percent in this 
study. They do it as part of their teaching role. That is part of the 
//lechnnistic function of the school press, but there are higher func- 
tions. For those functions to be realized, students, not teachers or 
principals, must determine the content of the newspaper. 

Just because a principal screens copy before publication does not 
mean that censorship will surely follow. 'Fhe \ery fact that the princi- 
])al reads the copy, however, can produce a chilling effect on what 
stories students will cover and how they will write — even in Cililorials 
and personal colimins in which they are supposed to be able to 
express opinioni If, as most journalism teachers believe, the integra- 
tive function of the school press is best promoted bv the informa- 
tional and free e\i')ression functions, then the staff of the newspaper 
itself should determine the content of the paper, not the princij^al or 
the acK iser. Allowing principals or teachers to edit copy, i,e., to decide 
V hai liocs into ilic newspaper, will certainK reduce ibe number of 
r\ pographical and grammatical crror^, thereby enhancing the mecha- 
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nistic function of the press, but it may badly inhibit the integrative 
function, and that would be a steep price to pay for good spelling. 

Results described in this chapter suggest that school newspapers 
which make a profit are less likely to have to be approved by the 
principal than newspapers that do not make a profit. Advisers who 
have more training or experience operate under fewer restrictions 
than advisers with less. If it is important to minimize interference 
with the newspaper from school authorities, then newspapers that 
make a profit and that have well-trained and experienced advisers 
would seem to have the best chance. 

Who Publishes Controversial Stories? 

Dozens of different t}'pes of stories have been spiked by school 
officials over the years, and many advisers are given the word early 
on that certain t\'pes of stories "just won't go over ver\' well in our 
community, so lets just leave them alone," Topics relating to sex, 
politics, and drugs are often considered too hot to handle or inappro- 
priate for student discussion; sports, the band, and the facult)' are fre- 
quently accorded sacred-cow status in schools, making them immune 
to any suggestion of criticism. Faxt}' adviser has at least a mental list 
of subjects that he or she knows will rock the administrative boat, but 
its a list that may var\' quiie a lot from school to school. 

Advisers in the study were asked whether they could run stories 
on 10 hot topics in the school paper or whether those stories would 
probahK* be killed either In' the principal or the adviser. The stoiy 
types mentioned were similar to man\' of those used in other studies 
cited. All of the story types are controversial, and even those ?//ost 
likely to run, we found, would be killed at 14 percent of the schools 
that took part in the study. 

Advisers were asked to consider onlv the subject matter of the 
stories, and to assume that all stories were well -researched and well- 
written. Below are the 10 stor\' types and what the study showed 
about the sorts of school papers that probably would run each stoiy. 
Table 7.1 shows the relative frequency with which these stories 
would run or b\ whom they would be killed. 
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Table 7J: % Stories Allowed to Run in Your Newspaper 



Story Subject 


Could Run 


Killed by 


Killed by 






Adviser 


Principal 


Girth Control 


69 


12 


19 


Abortion 


72 


13 


15 


Political Endorsement 


52 


35 




School Boord Endorsement 


41 


42 


17 


Criticism of School Board 


59 


20 


21 


Criticism of Administration 


61 


23 


16 


Criticism of Sports Teem 


62 


27 


11 


Criticism of Teachers 


57 


32 


11 


Drugs in School 


86 


5 


9 


Sex and Pregnancy 


86 


7 


7 



1 . Birth control 

More than 30 percent of the advisers said that this stor)- would 
[)r(>h;»hly h\- killed lu' either the adviser or the principal. Private 
schools (nit)stly church-supported) would be significantly less likelv 
run a hirth-controi stoiy,-" as also would smaller schools.-' Staffs 
that received academic credit for their work were more likely to he 
ahle lo run such a stor\.-"^ Furthermore, newsivapers thai i)aid more 
ot their own expenses through advertising sales are more likely to he 
ai)ie to run such a sior\\-^ Adviser experience also mattered: Papers 
with more experienced advisers were better able to run a birdi-con- 
irol stor\.-'' 

2. Abortion 

()\cr a quarter of the school^ indicated that an\ abortion ston 
woidd defmitely or probabh be killed. Private schools would nuire 
often torbiil such a ston," and papers generating more advertising 
icxcnue were more likel\ than others to be able to run the stoa.'^ 
Papers whose advisers were biied for the position were more likelv to 
run the storx than papers advised by appointee^ or volunteers-'' as 
also were i)apcrs whose advisers we?*c active in associations/'' 
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3« Political endorsements 

Endorsement of candidates for local office is apparently a dan- 
gerous subject: Such a ston' would be killed at nearly half the schools 
responding. Papers whose advisers were active in professional associ- 
ations were somewhat more likely to run political endorsements.-^^ 

4. School Board endorsements 

This was the stoiy most likely to be killed; almost 59 percent of 
the schools in the study would forbid its publication. None of the 
antecedent variables was statistically associated with this variable. 

5« Story critical of the school board 

About 40 i)ercent of respondents said that this ston' would prob- 
abl\' be killed; however, it would be more likely to be run in the 
school of an adviser active in professional associations.^- 

6. Story critical of the administration 

Here, too, more than 39 percent of advisers .said that a story 
critical of the schools leadership could not run in their papers, but 
there were more variables associated with those schools in which the 
ston' could run. Papers that bring in more atlvertising revenue would 
be more likely to run it,^^ as would schools in which advisers are bet- 
ter paid for their work.'*^ Schools whose advisers had a bachelors 
degree in journalism, Fducation. or Social Science appeared more 
able to run a story critical of the schools administration,^^ as did 
schools whose advisers had a masters degree in any field. Schools 
with advisers who belong to professional associations were also better 
able to run this stor\'.' 

7. Story critical of a sports team 

Both because criticism ot other students is often considered 
inappropriate and because sports programs are a special focal point 
of student life in man\ places, stones diat critici/.e athletic teams are 
relatively rare. More than 3S percent of the respondents said that 
such a story could not nm in their newspapers. Hut advisers with 
bachelors degrees in journalism reported that they were more likelv 
to be able to do so,'^ a.s did advisers who themselves had had college- 
Ie\el or belter experience in journalism/'' Advisers acti\c in i)rofes- 
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sional associations were also more likely to have papers thai could 
run stories critical of school sports teains.*^^' 

8. Story critical of teachers in general 

A stor\- critical of teachers could not run in nearly 43 percent of 
the schools in the study, with advisers reporting that they would be 
about three times more likely to kill the story than the principal 
would be. Two variables arc associated with this storj*. Advisers who 
were paid more for their publications work were less likely than oth- 
ers to have a paper that would run the stor}^"^' but advisers who were 
active in professional associations were more often associated with a 
paper that would nm the stoiy."^^ 

9. Story about drug problems in your school 

Stories about drugs are seldom a problem any more: About 14 
percent of the respondents said such a stor\- would not be permitted 
in their papers. Only two variables were significantly associated with 
this kind of stor}': Advisers who ucre hired for the job were more 
likely to run it in their papers than were appointees or volunteers,*^' 
as also were advisers active in professional associations.*^ 

10. Story about teens, sex, and pregnancy 

Stories like this have become almost routine; onlv 14 percent of 
the papers in the study did not permit them. Papers that generate 
more advertising dollars are more likeK' to be able to run a slory 
about teens and sex,*^" but papers that rely more heavily on adminis- 
tration subsidies are less likely to run it.*^^' Papers whose adviser had 
an undergraduate degree in Journalism or Kducation are more likely 
to run the stor)*,*^ as also were papers whose advisers were hired 
specifically tor the job.*^^ The newspapers of more experienced advis- 
ers were more likely to run such a siory,*^'' as also were those whose 
advisers belonged to professional associations/" 

'Hie influence of the factors of school :\ pe and si/e, and of the 
ad visers experience and memberships, have long been understood as 
important elements in the degree to which student journalists 
enjoyed high le\els ol free expression. More e\perien(ed advisers in 
this study were less likelv to have their newspapers' copy reviewed by 
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administrators before publication and less likeh' to be required to 
seek clearance before running controversial articles. Stories about 
birth control were more likely to run in their papers. 

Advisers who were active in professional associations were less 
likely than others to allow other teachers to screen stories about 
themselves or their organizations before publication, and their 
papers were more likely to nm eight of the 10 hypothetical stories; 
only stories on birth control and endorsements for school board can- 
didates did not appear connected with membership in organizations. 

Aside from experience and affiliation, a few other adviser char- 
acteristics were important in son^.e features of the study. WTicther 
advisers were hired specifically to advise Journalism programs or 
were obtained in some other way, was re^-^ted to the abilit}' of their 
newspapers to publish articles on abortion, dmgs, and sex. The acad- 
emic degrees they held and their major fields were associated with 
their papers' publicatic^n of stories about sex, criticism of the admin- 
istration, and athletics. Advisers who had worketl for newspapers 
either in college or professionally were more likely to be able to run 
stories critical of athletics and were less likely to have stories killed 
!))■ administrators. 

Links Between Finances and Free Expression 

Newspaper finances are a significant factor in a school publica- 
lions abi!it\' to achieve autonomy. Papers that supported theinselvcs 
largely through advertising were more likek to be able to mn stories 
on birth control, abortion, sex, and pregnancy, and stories that were 
critical of school administration. Moreover, [).»pers that had made a 
profit the previous school vear were less likely than others to he 
screened b\- administrators befi)rc publication. Profit-generating 
papers were less likeh' to have stories killed by ailministrators before 
publication, and they were less likel\' to allow teachers to screen sto- 
ries about themselves. 

The ability to turn a i>rofit may not be a matter of life and death 
for school newspai)ers in the same sense that it is for their cotnmer- 
cial cousms, but clear links do exist between i>rofitabiIit\ and free 
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expression. The abiliu* of a paper to pay its own way is important for 
its autonomy and freedom. 

If that s the case, what is the best way for a newspaper to gener- 
ate as much of its own money as possible? 

Advertising. 

Other sources of revenue just don't do the job. Subscription and 
single copy sales bring in too little cash. Few schools have activit}' 
fees. Administrative subsidies have too many sul)tle strings attached. 
Xotliing else works as well as advertising. 

Papers that rely more heavily on advertising are much more 
likely to produce a profit-making newspaper than are papers that rely 
on administrative subsidy. .Among newspapers that take in half or 
more of their revenues from advertising (Ciraph 7.5), 42 percent 
make a profit i.nd only 19 percent lose money, whereas papers that 
collect half or more of their budgets from administrators (Ciraph 7.6) 
are as likely to lose mone\' as not. Among papers that finance them- 
selves entirely through advertising, 68 percent make a profit and just 
11 percent lose money. Administrative subsidies at that level allow 
most paners to break even hut not, of course, to make a profit. Across 
the sample, level of advertising support was stronglv associated with 
a newspapers abilit\' to make a profit.'^ Thats important, because 
more profitable newspapers were also more autonomous newspapers. 
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The Battle Lines of Tree Expression 

Three fronts are alread}* well-understood as those on w hich the 
battle for freedom ot expression tor America s hii^h school journalists 
must he Foujrhi; the fourth has newly emerged as a result of this study. 

Inrst, the shock troops are those fighting the legal battles to mini- 
mize the damage caused In- the Uazchiood |)recedent and the deci- 
sions that are liable to be based on it. We discuss this aspect in the 
remaining chapters. 

Second, one ot the most imjiortant ettorts of journalism organi- 
zations and associations is that of working state by state and school 
district by school district to enact local hnis and policies protecting stu- 
dent tree expression. The process is lengthy and tedious, but each 
success adds to the momentinn tor the next challenge. 

The third battle line to be drawn is that o{ adviser training and 
imnhenient. a tront which is reinlorced by this stud\'. Advisers with 
appropriate degrees and journalistic experience can prov ide their stu- 
dents with sound training in the profcssionaK legal, and ethical issues 
ihai contront them. I'cw school s\ stems would consider hiring a 
tooiball coach or band director who had no background m sports or 
music, but less than percent of the newspaper advisers who 
rcspt)ndeii to the sunex havl been hirctl specificalK for a job in high 
scbnol bJurnali*^m. I birtx one percmt had \()luntccreil and ^2 per- 
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cent were given no choice: They were assigned the job by their 
administrators. Both for the sake of better teaching and of greater 
freedom of the high school press, the effort must be made by teacher 
groups and press associations to persuade school officials that 
appointing underprepared teachers in Journalism is no more appro- 
priate than is hiring untrained coaches in sports or unschooled teach- 
ers for Music. Journalism students are as entitled to qualified 
instruction as any other students in the school. 

Moreover, advisers hired for their jobs stay on those jobs longer. 
A strong relationship was evident between years of advising experi- 
ence and the way that advisers were hired. .More than 53 percent of 
the advisers with more than 10 years experience were originally hired 
for their jobs, more than rvvice the rate of appointees or volunteers. 
Because greater adviser experience is associated with several autono- 
my characteristics, it would seem to be in the interests of scholastic 
Journalism organi/.ations to do what they can to encourage policies 
in tavor of hiring teachers with appropriate backgrounds as 
Journalism advisers. 

Advisers who join press associations or journalism education 
organi/.ations also appear in some ways to fare better than those who 
don't. It is im[K)Ssil)le to overstate the value of state, regional, and 
national press associations in educating and assisting their members. 
WTiere advisers and staffs are involved with their colleagues else- 
where, strong and aciive programs are all the more likelv. 

A fourth battle line for free expression for high school journal- 
ists has emerged from this study, that of fifiduciiil stiihilitw 
Newspapers thai take responsibility for raising the greater part <if 
their operating budgets seem to enjoy greater latitude in several 
respects than their administrativeh' subsidized counterparts. 

If further in\ estimation confirms the apparent relationship 
between free expression and sell -funding, this perception will signal 
a new ingredient to be added to the college courses anil workshop 
sessions that ad\ isers need. Advisers usually receive little tr^iining in 
business practices. I hox are lauj^hl an assonment (»f writing, eduini», 
and laynut skills, perhai>s M)me computer or j^hotography applica- 
ii<nis, legal and ethical iv^ne^. and a uond deal abiuU lesson plans anil 
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teaching methods. In the light of the evidence presented here, it 
seems that the tinie has come to make sure that Journalism education 
classes in teacher certification programs include a strong unit in busi- 
ness practices and advertising sales. State and national associations 
ought to make adviser sessions on budget, finance, and fiscal self- 
determination an important part of their programs at ever\^ conven- 
tion. Financial self-sufficiency is not die only route to ensuring a free 
and self-reliant school press, of course, and is not even the most 
important flictor. Economic autononiy is a contributor to freedom of 
the high school press, however, and its importance needs to be rec- 
ognized. The study of school press finances ought to be added to the 
agendas of those who seek to understand the ways in which the stu- 
dent press can be brought to its full potential. Money is a driving 
force in the commercial press: We should not be surprised to learn 
that money is also an iniportant diniension of the school press. 

While research here and elsewhere shows that some differencer. 
exist in the amount of freedom students enjoy based on the size and 
type of their school and community, the adviser can do little to 
change those built-in factors. Free expression does exist at every level 
of the high school press, however, and thai s where the battles can be 
fought. 

The campaign for economic autonomy is the one battle front 
which can be opened anew widi each issue of the newspaper; it is a 
battle that can be won every month. The legal and (Constitutional 
contests are fought on state and national fronts. Fhe struggles to get 
state and district adoption of policies faxorable to the school press 
usually require carefully planned and well coordinated strategies 
leading up to a single big push. Hiring pc^licies for journalisni teach- 
ers are in the hands of atlministrators. Kconomic health, however, is 
within the control of newspaper advisers and staffs. 

We believe this chapter suggests two important things that 
ad\isers can do to help themselves and their students achieve editori- 
al autonomy, I'^irst, ad\isers need to become active in professional 
issociations. \ot only do those organizations leatl the light on the 
legal and po!ic\'-making l)attle fronts, they can help a(i\ iscrs make up 
lor the gaps in their own backgrounds by providing conventions. 
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workshops, publications, and personai contact with battle-wise veter- 
an advisers. This and other r^^^cjarch shows the greater freedom 
enjoyed by staffs whose advisers are more experienced in the craft 
and better connected to the profession. 

Second, advisers must put the economic side of Journalism on 
an equal footing with the editorial side. The two are not separated in 
the "real" world, and there is no reason for them to he in the scholas- 
tic world. Newspapers which sell ads aggressively and watch spend- 
ing carefully will find it easier to control their own editorial destinies 
as well. 

Principals have an important role to play too. They ?/ntst under- 
stand the importance of hiring qualified professionals as advisers of 
school publications, and the urgency of encouraging advisers to 
become active members of professional organizations. Students who 
are taught by teachers who really kfioir their subject matter are surely 
less likely to violate legal and ethical standards than are students who 
are taught by someone who may not be certain of what those stan- 
dards arc. Thousands of advisers without formal training in 
Journalism have done splendid wcjrk with student journalists, but 
most of those advisers have plugged the gaps in their own back- 
grounds l)y working hard to do their learning on the job. 

Principals must also cucounigc school newspapers to pav for 
themselves, whether by helping the staff wean itself from the admin- 
istrative pocketbook, or by shelving outdated policies that prohibit 
the sale of advertising. Newspapers that sell ads not only make eco- 
ncjmic sense, they make good educational sense: Students will not 
rvdlly understand the role of mass communication in their societv" 
unless they understand the economic realities of the media. 
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Chapter 8 

THE RUGGED ROAD TO 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS FREEDOM 

Chapter Highlights 

• Rcseiirch suggests that most principals and advisors before 
the 1960s did not think that the First Amendment applied to 
student publications. 

• Beginning in 1969, a number of federal court cases provided 
school publications considerable First Amendment protec- 
tion. 

• Studies during the ''Tinker Fra" (1 ^'69- 1988) found that 
advisers continued to censor publicaticns because thev 
believed it was their dut}* to the school. 

• Studies during the 1970s and early 198()s suggested that 
direct censorship was causing stxident journalists to censor 
themselves and had turned student publications into little 
more than pid)lic religions sheets for their schools. 

• By the early 1980s th^- Supreme (lourt was signaling that a 
change was coming in regard to what l^rst Amendment 
rights it was willing to grant student journalists. 

Docs the I'irst Amendment apply to the secondary school press? 
Researchers say that the |)lace of the iMrst Amendment in the sec- 
ondary school \\;?s not reall\ an issue lunil the imicsi of the hue 
V>(){)s swept over l\S. colleges and secondaiy schools. Fhat unrest 
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led to the first of two Supreme C.ourt cases that are used as dividing 
lines separating three eras of school journalism. Tinker i\ l)cs Moines 
Co7?!f}!unity School District, the first case, is discussed in this chapter. 
The second case, Huzchi ood School District i\ Knhluicicn which lends 
its name to the current era, will he discussed in C'hapter 9. We will 
call the three eras the prc-Tinkcr era (1948-1%8), the Tinker era 
(1%9-1987), and the ////crArooJ era (since 1988). 

Robert P. Knight, whose 30 years ot work in secondaiy school 
journalism arched all three eras, wrote that the prc-Tinkcr era was a 
time when students did not question the authorit}- of school officials 
or, if the\ did, they did not get awa\ with it. The rapid change that 
swept the country in the 196()s resulted in greater indei)endence and 
greater problems for youth, and it led to the Supreme (>()urt s deter- 
mination in 1969 in the 7//;('(V case that students' I-'irst Amendment 
rights did not stop "at the school house gate." Professor Knight wrote 
about the first two eras: 

J he /);r- Tinker eni, I ^J4S- 1 ^J6S, ::w.v tin in loco parentis 
environment in ii hich thinii^s ircrc plneiiL rnle< '.rcrc rules nnd 
dnily dangers for teendgers irere the exception. Ihichers consid- 
ered then/selves piiNic/itio/i ^'spo/fsors/\ind sun/e had proprieta/y 
feelings ahoiit their nerrsptiper or yearbook. Some thought they 
co/ild lichicLe editorial independence ivith advertising and 
/noney-n/aking projects. Principals did not see thcnfselves as pub- 
lishers, fur they rarely had students t/ying to sneak things past 
the sponsor.... 

In Tinker era. /V/^>V-/y.V7. veteran ^".Kpnnsors^^ v.'on- 
dcred at the nev: breed of publications "adviser/' who pat greater 
stress on students^ press rights and :rho let student editors dctcr- 
n/inc content. They taught responsibility and ethics, bnt they a^ave 
students opportunities to ii^cf into hot water if they wished. ' 

He spile the linker ruling, researchers continued to conclude 
that principnls still thought of the newspaper ;is a public relations 
look that advisers thought th.u the\ owed it to the sehool to kee|) 
einuroxersi.il mnterial <>iu of the newspaper, and that stuilents raielv 
(piesticmed the rtiles, \ccordinu to resenrchers. prcpublicnt i(Ui 
restiaint had been ifsed on oet.ision. but rise.u chei s tisnalb lomid 
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that it was not often necessan^ because students were intimidated 
into submission. They concluded that school newspapers were Httle 
more than bland bulletin boards filled with good news. 

A question to be answered in this chapter is whether advisers in 
the 1970s and '80s did give students opportunities to get into hot 
water if they wished, or whetlier they used prior restraint and intimi- 
dation that resulted in apathetic students and bland content. In try- 
ing to answ*er that question, we have attempted to determine 
whether principals and advisers followed the letter and the spirit of 
the law in regard to the Supreme Court's Tmker ruling and subse- 
quent lower court rulings. 

A Problem of Definitions 

The term "censorship" has been used in nearly all studies 
reported here; however, few researchers have stated the definition 
they used in their research, and it appears that a variety of definitions 
were used. One dictionary definition of censorship is "the act of 
examining and removing or prohibiting anything considered objec- 
tionable." This definition does not include intimidation and must 
include prior review only if restraint followed the review. 

A definition used by some researchers is "any official interfer- 
ence with student control of the newspaper." That definition 
includes both prior review and prior restraint as well as intimidation 
or suggestion that likely would be acted upon because of the position 
of the person interfering; however, it would not include deference by 
students. Thus, any advice given by an adviser might he seen as cen- 
sorship because students could feel intimidated, or they might mere- 
ly comply out of respect for the adviser or for the position that the 
adviser occupies. 

Yet another definition that researchers have used is "any official 
interference by intimidation or coercion with student control of the 
newspaper." While this definition might cover content prohibitions, 
it does not seem to include the most obvious type of censorship: 
overt censorship; that is, prior restraint b\* administrative fiat. 

.\nother definition researchers have used is "specific incidents of 
cutting controversial material and any policy or atmosphere of intim- 
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idation that causes students to refrain from printing certain materials 
in the school newspaper." This definition is probably the best of 
these definitions because it seems to include content prohibitions; 
however, it is not aKvays clear whether students are refraining from 
publication because of an atmosphere of intimidation or merely from 
deference to, or out of respect for, authorit\^ 

It is clear from court cases that school press censorship cannot 
be defined so broadly as to cover prior review if prior restraint is not 
involved. Even in the Tinker era, federal courts ruled that mandated 
prior review did not violate the Constitution, and prohibitions on 
content were allowed as long as satisfactory' procedural guidelines 
were in place before prior restraint was used. Regulations, however, 
had to ^'clearly set out what is forbidden and establish administrative 
procedure by which suidents can challenge decisions to censor."- Of 
course, even at schools where prior review is not mandated, students 
have no right, constitutional or othenvise, to keep the v:dviser or 
principal from looking at a school-sponsored newspaper in advance 
of publication. 

The next problem concerns the definition of ''self-censorship." 
A definition of that term could include any of the reasons for student 
self-restraint: because of intimidation, because of deference for what- 
ever reason, because of a desire not to he controversial for whatever 
reason, because of a desire not to invade peoples privacy or embar- 
rass them, or even because of a lack of interest or knowledge. Use of 
self-censorship for several of these purposes (such as not publishing 
the names of juveniles accused of crimes or the names of rape victims 
or witnesses to a crime) are seen as traits of responsible journalists, 
and thus they cannot be equated with self-censorship resulting from 
intimidation; however, most researchers have not attempted to make 
such distinctions. 

Professor J. C. Merrill, a scholar on journalism ethics, comment- 
ed about law, ethics, and self-restraint: 

Ethics has to do ivith ^'sclf-lcgislatiojr avd ''sclf-cfifhfrc- 
/;/tv//'V iihhnit{rb it is. of coarse, related to laxi\ it is of a different 
nature. Although lair quite often ste?ns front the ethical values of 
a society at a certain time (i.e.. laiv is often reflective of ethics), 
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hnv is soTUetbiug that is socially dcten7jiiied and socially enforced 
— or should be.... It has ahvays been difficult to discuss ethics; laiv 
is imich easier, for ivhat is legal is a matter of lau\ IVJjat is ethi- 
cal tj'anscends lair, for viany actions are legal, hut not ethical. 
And there arc no 'ethical codebooks' to considt in order to settle 
ethical disputes.^ 

Because of these definitional problems, we use the term "censor- 
ship" when the researcher uses it, and we will supply the researcher's 
definition when available. In other contexts, we use the specific term 
for the particular component of censorship involved: content prohi- 
bition, prior review, prior restraint, adviser suggestion, or adviser 
intimidation, W'e also will use the relevant term for the t\pe of stu- 
dent response we are analyzing: self-restraint, deference, or self-cen- 
sorship. 

Causes and Results of Administrative Censorship 

The most extensive, and possibly the most critical as well as the 
most criticized, study of secondar\^ school press freedom was pub- 
lished in 1974 by the Commission of Inquiry into High School 
Journalism (the Kennedy Commission). The commission concluded 
that the strongest push for censorship came from those at the top of 
the school system: principals, superintender.ts, and boards of educa- 
tion. The commission found that censorship affected not only the 
student press, but also the entire academic environment: 

Not only does direct ad?ninistrativc censorship stifle the fire 
exp7'e.^sion of ideas in specific cases, but also it arates an atjnos- 
phere in ivhich faculty and stiulents alike knoiv that to deal ivith 
controversial issues is to coui^ official disapproval and perhaps dis- 
ciplinaiy action. It bixecb faculty censorship and self- censorship by 
students ivho otheiivise -ivould be more inclined toward participat- 
ing in a free press. 

The result usually is an umjuestioning altitude among stu- 
dents, an unhealthy acquiescence in pronounce fnents of school 
authorities no matter hove unfair or oppressive they may be....'^ 

Research by the Keiuiecly Commission and others found that 
advisers were censoring stones with considerable zeal for their work. 
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The studies suggested that censorship was just one tool to assist 
advisers in completing the assigned mission of the school newspa- 
per — to promote the values of the school. Not only advisers but also 
teachers in general were found to be supportive of censorship. A 
National Education Association sun^ey, for example, found that 62 
percent of secondar)' school teachers supported censorship of the 
student newspaper/ 

Such statements as "unpopular material should not be aired in a 
studeni' newspaper" and "the newspaper should reflect the school s 
public relations" did not seem unreasonable to advisers participating 
in at least one newspaper workshop in the early 1960s/* However, the 
Kennedy Commission reported a decade later that "neither a stated 
nor an implied policy of censorship is necessary in some cases for 
advisers to censor the papers. They do it as a dut\' to the school."" 
The Kennedy Commission referred to what took place in authoritar- 
ian schools, which it concluded were the norm: 

(S)tud€iit rights are routinely denied, ivitb little or no 
protest by the students. The cost of such contivls i: not only the 
absence of a fire student p7'ess, hut also Hand, apathetic students 
ivho are unaware or uninterested in their nght^.^ 

Theories of Press Freedom 

WTiat arc the prevailing theories of press freedom? What rights 
are guaranteed the press by the F'irst Amendment? And to what 
extent, in the definition of the courts, does First /Vmendment free- 
dom appl\' to the school press? 

Theorists have classified the press (though other t\'pes of media 
would he included) into four broad types: authoritarian, libertarian, 
social responsibilit)', and communist or totalitarian/^ According to 
Fred Siebcrt, Theodore Peterson, and \\'ilbur Schramm, the press in 
an authoritarian system is usually privately owned but is controlled 
l)y the government ^-hrough licenses (either written or unwritten) 
that can be revoked if the press becomes unruly and criticizes the 
go\'ernment. 

in a libcriarian system, the owners of the press determine con- 
tent, and the restrictions on what can be published are minimal. 
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though punishment is allowed for publication of some tjpes of con- 
tent. In theor)', responsibility' is not required, and trutli is expected to 
win out because an enlightened public is expected to be able to dis- 
tinguish the truth from the many divergent views presented in the 
multitude of publications available. In practice, some social responsi- 
bilit\' is good policy under tlie system because punishment after pub- 
lication is allowed for some tj-pes of content, such as Hbel or invasion 
of privacy. 

In a system operating under the social responsibilit)' theon', the 
press (and other media as well) is both expected and required to be 
ethical and responsible, as opposed to the libertarian system, in 
which responsibilit}^ is desirable but not enforced. If a publication 
fails to meet the level of responsibilit}' required by the government, it 
can be forced to act responsibly or be closed for lack of compliance. 
Because social responsibilit}' is defined by the government, critics of 
such a system charge that it may be hard to distinguish between a 
social responsibilit}' system and an authoritarian or totalitarian one if 
the government decides to close or take over a media operation that 
it does not think is acting responsibly. 

In a communist or totalitarian system, responsibilit}' is not only 
required but also enforced through total ownership by the govern- 
ment or the ruling political part}'. The Soviet Communist system no 
longer exists, but totalitarian systems can he found in many places 
throughout the world. 

The authoritarian thcor\' was t}'piried by England before the 
advent of democracy and by Nazi (Termany. The totalitarian theon' 
was t\'j')ified by the media in (x)mmunist bloc countries. The liber- 
tarian thcor}- has been best represented by the press in the United 
States. The social responsibilit}' theor}', arguabh; has been instituted 
for the electronic media in the L'nited States through licensing and 
content controls authorized by the (A)ngrcss and the Federal 
C-ommunications C^ommission. 

Press Freedom According to the First Amendment 

WTien the Bill of Rights was ratified in 17^M, the Freedom of 
the Press clause of the First .Vmendment gave the American press 
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freedom from prior restraint by the federal government, but a pro- 
posal in 1789 to require the states to provide freedom of speech and 
press was rejected. It was not until the 20th Century that the 
Supreme Court decided that the First Amendment did apply to 
actions of the states as well as the federal government. Until then, 
residents of individual states had to rely upon their state constitu- 
tions to protect them from state action to restrict freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. The Supreme Court ruled in 1925 that the 
"due process clause" of the 14th Amendment ("nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty or propert)^ without due process of 
law") requires the states to protect their residents' First Amendment 
rights.^^^ By extension, actions of entities created by the states — such 
as cities and school boards — also are covered by the First 
Amendment. 

The protection guaranteed U.S. citizens under the First 
Amendment has been strengthened over the years to assure that 
journalists are free of most government censorship. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in 1931 that a state could not use prior 
restraint except when a publisher intends to aid the enemy in time of 
war, to print obscene material, to incite people to carry out violent 
acts, or to incite people to overthrow the government. In addition, 
courts have allowed governmental restrictions on the time, place, and 
manner in which information is distributed. 

The media also are accorded First Amendment protection from 
government punishment for printing truthful information obtained 
legally from the public record. A series of cases in the 197()s culmi- 
nated in a 1979 case that involved the publication of the name of a 
junior high school student who was shot in the school's parking lot.^- 
The (^ourt ruled that if a newspaper "lawfully obtains truthful infor- 
mation about matters of public significance," it is unconstitutional 
for state officials to punish the publication of the information excej^t 
to further *'a state interest of the highest order." 

Protection fro^n prior restraint by the governinent was expanded 
in several cases concerninix commercial advertisini^. In a 1980 case, 
the Suprcnic Court sniii the govcniincius power lo regulate any 
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commercial message that was nor misleading and did not concern 
unlawful activit)^ is limitedJ -^ 

The media can be punished if found guilt)' of libel or invasion of 
privacy; however, courts have ruled that advocacy of illegal activities 
(such as advocating smoking of marijuana or overthrowing the gov- 
ernment) or use of offensive or foul language is not justification for 
prior restraint.'"^ 

XA'^hether a publication is covered by the First Amendment 
rights outlined above depends upon whether it is a public forum. 
Under the forum theon; once a forum is opened to the public, it 
cannot be closed by government action unless sufficient procedural 
safeguards are adopted to protect First Amendment interests. Courts 
previously have Riled that a student publication in a public school is a 
public forum when it (1) publishes news, student editorials and let- 
ters to the editor; and (2) is distributed outside the journalism class- 
room.''* 

The foRim theor}' was upheld by the Supreme Court in 1975.'^' 
Although it featured brief nudiU', the play Ha'n^ was found in that 
case not to be obscene and, thus, the cir\- of Chattanooga could not 
keep it from being shown in the public auditorium. Courts tradition- 
ally have found some rights of access t(^ government-sponsored pub- 
lications that are public forums; however, public officials do not have 
to allow access to government-sponsored publications that are not 
seen as public forums. 

Freedom of the High School Press Under the First Amendment 

Against that background, let us consider what system best t\*pi- 
fies the secondar}' school press in the United States. The heart of the 
issue is whether the publication is a public forum. It is clear that 
school officials arc not allowed to censor contents ot a school-spon- 
sored publication that is a public forum. Wlien the publication is a 
public foRim, student editors are exj^ecied to determine what news 
stories and editorials are accepted for publication and what advertise- 
ments are run. 

If the publication is a public foi'uin, school officials cannot ban 
such things as advertising that promotes a political cause, but school 
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officials can prohibit ads for things that students are not legally 
allowed to purchase. For example, officials can stop publication of 
ads for illegal drugs or liquor when the students are below the legal 
drinking age, and they may prohibit ads promoting illegal acts, such 
as discrimination based on race or sex. 

If no public forum exists, school officials can regulate content of 
the publication as they see fit, for they are the j^ublishers. Such a 
publication, then, operates under some theory other than a libertari- 
an one — either a totalitarian or a social responsibility theory. Press 
systems at public schools often are called authoritarian, but we will 
use the term "totalitarian" to apply to government-operated media. 
While that name has a harsh sound to us, it is a press theor)^ that 
might be used in a closed-forum situation where the press is operated 
for die benefit of those responsible for the publication. The govern- 
ment in a totalitarian system can provide as much press freedom as it 
wishes. In a social responsibilit}^ system, considerable freedom is 
expected. 

From 1969 to 1988, the question of whether or not school- 
sponsored publications were public forums usually was fairly easy to 
answer. School-sponsored publications at public schools were public 
fonims when they published suident-gathered news, student editori- 
als, and letters to the editor and were distributed outside the journal- 
ism classroom. As in any libertarian system, the publication s content 
could be restricted legally only for a few specific reasons and only 
when certain procedural guidelines were met. Beginning in 1988, 
however, the question became harder to answer, as we discuss in 
Chapter 9. 

High School Press Freedom in the 1960$ 

A study by Don Ilorine' ' is a good starting place for looking at 
the amount of censorship that took place in the 1960s. Like other 
studies of high school press freedom during that period, the stimulus 
tor Ilorine's study was research about whether Journalism students 
wanted to seek careers in journalism. 

I lorinc undertook his study, published in 1966, to determine 
whether censorship was i)revalent at secondaiy schools in southern 
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California. He wanted to look at policies and practices of high school 
newspapers in order to understand why previous research^^ had 
shown that only one out of five high school students working on 
school publications intended to undertake a career in journalism. He 
suspected that the lack of press freedom experienced by student jour- 
nalists was a factor in their choosing some other career. 

As was the case in other studies in the 1960s and 1970s, the sam- 
ple was limited to a relatively small area of the countr)', Horine sent 
questionnaires to principals, school newspaper advisers, and newspa- 
per editors at the 148 public and the 76 parochial high schools in Los 
Angeles Count\\ He received responses from about 40 percent ot 
each of the groups surveyed. In his results, he combined responses 
from private and public schools. 

Horine looked at such things as whether the newspaper was seen 
as a public relations tool for the school, whether advisers and editors 
read copy before publication, whether censorship was being prac- 
ticed (though he did not define the term in his article, he presumably 
meant prior restraint), and whether school officials thought that 
press freedom existed at the school. He found that not only princi- 
pals and advisers but also students considered the newspaper to be a 
means for promoting the school. His key findings are reported in 
Table 8.1. 

Table 8.1: Responses of Los Angeles County Public and Parochial Senior 
High School Principals and Advisers to Questions about Press 
Rights (Horine, 1966) 

How often do principals and advisers read copy prior to 
publication? (Principals: N=91 ; Advisers: N=91 ) 

Aiwoys 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 



vn 



Principals Advisers Editors 

7% 88% 
2% 9% 
71% 3% 
20% 0% 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 

How often do principals and advisers say they censor 
news stories? (Principals: N=91 ; Advisers: N=92) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

How often do principals say they influence the editor's 
editorial positions? (N=9]) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

How often do advisers say they edit copy? (N=92) 
Always 
Frequently 
Occasionally 
Never 

Why advisers and editors think the adviser approves copy 
in advance (Advisers: N=92; Editors: N=94) 

To correct grammar, spelling 

To make copy more readable 

To guard against libel 

To guard against principal, faculty criticism 

To guard against vulgar, obscene writing 

To write headlines 

The newspaper should criticize the principal and 
administration. 

Agree 

Disagree 

Hie newspaper should criticize the fafulty. 
Agree 
Disagree 



Principals Advisers Editors 



1% 

44% 
55% 



1% 



47% 



8% 
92% 

8% 
92% 



3% 
61% 



23% 
30% 
2% 



86% 
74% 
53% 
43% 
43% 
16% 



12% 
88% 

13% 
87% 



83% 
52% 
35% 
33% 
27% 
7% 



26% 
74% 

16% 
84% 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 

The newspaper should criticize students and student 
government. 



Principals Advisers 



Editors 



Disagree 

(Principals: N=91; Advisers: N=92; Editors: N=94) 



Agree 



70% 
30% 



82% 
18% 



78% 

22% . 



In the past year, the nev^paper has criticized which of the 
following? 



Principal 
Faculty 

Administrative policy 
Student government 
Educational policies 
School activities 
District school board 



14% 
21% 
59% 
13% 
70% 
1% 



4% 
8% 
27% 



60% 
22% 
64% 
1% 



2% 
10% 
18% 
53% 
20% 
64% 

0% 



(Principals: N=91; Advisers: N=92; Editors: N=94) 

WTiile school officials thought they had the power to censor, 
they stated that they did not use the power ver\- often. Horine found 
that suidcnts as well as principals and advisers thought of the news- 
paper as a public relations tool. .\11 but one of the 277 principals, 
advisers, and editors responding thought that the newspaper ought 
to he a public relations tool of the school. Moreover, nio?t respon- 
dents in each group thought that the school newspaper was doing a 
good job at its public relations mission. 

Prior Review, As many later researchers would find as well, 
Horine found that nearly all advisers re^d copy before publication 
and that a majority of principals read it at least occasionally. 

Censorship. All principals and advisers responding said that they 
had the power to censor the publication, but they stated that they did 
not use the power often. 

Press Freedom. Despite their other responses, seven out of nine 
advisers stated that they gave the student newspaper "considerable 
freedom,'' and one in nine advisers stated they gave the newspaper 
"complete freedom.'' 
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Horine concluded from his study that advisers held "a tight 
rein" over student newspapers and that both advisers and principals 
supervised the newspaper closely. Horine noted: 

111 the eyes of the principal, adviser and editor, the high 
school neivspaper has td'o pri?nary finictioiis: pro??wtion afid bul- 
letin board. Thus, both the principal and adviser in this study 
closely .mpei'vised the paper.... 

Yet most advisers, editors and principals ivere wholly satisfied 
U'ith their newspapers' overall perfoimances. They felt news cov- 
crage was good and that editorials were ifioderately strong.^'^ 

Horine concluded with a question that some cridcs say is just as 
perdnent today: 

An important question remains: Is the school nraspaper too 
closely controlled, to the extent that it creates 7uisconceptions of 
Journalis??/ after high school?-^^^ 

Atwood and Maclean (1967) 

Like Horine, L. Erwin Atwood and Malcolm S. MacLean Jr.-' 
invesdgated why researchers-- had found that many staff members 
on Iowa school publicadons were not planning a career in journal- 
ism. They surveyed an unspecified number of students at die 1965 
Iowa High School Journalism Workshop, and they sent survevs to 
the students' parents. They also sun*eyed an unspecified number of 
principals and advisers at Iowa high schools in April of that year. 
From the responses, they formed samples of 120 principals, advisers, 
and students, as well as 107 parents. 

;Vs Atwood and .MacLean noted, the samples were not necessari- 
ly representative of all Iowa high school principals, advisers, student 
journalists, or parents of Journalism students. They thought the sam- 
ples were large enough, nevertheless, to pinpoint the basic t\'pes of 
attitudes toward journalism among die four groups studied. The 
researchers used factor analysis of 48 opinion statements by respon- 
dents, which resulted in three distinct t)'pes of principals and parents 
and rwo types of advisers and students. 

According to Atwood and Macl.ean, Type I (()|)ponents) are 
generally negative toward high school journalism, high school publi- 

m 
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cations, and journalism careers. T)qDe II (public relations) are gener- 
ally favorable to journalism and high school journalism training, but 
they have some resen^ations about high school publications and jour- 
nalism as an academic subject. Type III (Proponents) were generally 
favorable toward all aspects of journalism. All three categories 
applied to principals and parents. Journalism students were either 
proponents or opponents. The correlation between advisers who 
were public relations txpes and those who were proponents was .99, 
making it impossible to differentiate between the tw'O t\^pes. 

Atwood and MacLean concluded that there was a tendenc)' for 
opponent- and proponent-t\pe princir^-''^s to express a preference for 
the yearbook over the newspaper. NeitJw-r tj'pe of principal ad\'Ocat- 
ed strict control of publications content. Public Relations-t)pe prin- 
cipals were generally favorable to both the newspaper and the 
yearbook, like proponents and opponents; however, they favored the 
newspaper over the yearbook. 

In contrast to proponent and opponent principals, Atwood and 
MacLean noted that public relations-t\'pe principals saw the priman- 
purpose of the high school newspaper as providing good public rela- 
tions for the school and the communit)'. They felt that there should 
be no criticism of school polic}' and no publication of annhing tliat 
would reflect negatively on the schools or principal. They also 
thought that they themselves were best qualified to decide what 
should go into the publications.^ 

T^he two researchers found that some principals saw a conflict 
between their practices and their preferences. For example, propo- 
nent-t\'pe principals thought that the student newspaper should be 
used primarily as an outlet for the student. At the same time, howev- 
er, they saw the newspaper as a means for providing good public 
relations for the school. The researchers concluded that conflicts 
about the newspapers role in the school could w(^rk against develop- 
ment of high school Journalism programs. 

Max James (1970) 

Max James conducted a study in Arizona in the tall of 1969 to 
determine, among other things, what t\pe of censorship was being 
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practiced in the state's schools,-' James obtained responses from 89 
Arizona high schools with student newspapers; however, he did not 
state whether only advisers responded to his sun-ey. \\Tiile he did not 
define his terms and discussion of his research methods does not 
allow a determinat'on about the sur\'ey's scientific reliahilit\' or verifi- 
abilit}', his findings on t\'pes of censorship do not seem to differ 
much from what other researchers of the period were reporting. 

James' found that four different means of censorship were being 
used in Arizona: (1) "understood" prohibitions developed through 
previous years; (2) specific prohibitions issued yearly by the adminis- 
tration; (3) reading of pre-published copy by an administrator; (4) 
cutting off or threatening to cut off funds for the^publication.-"^ 

James' key findings are shown in Table 8.2. He stated that most 
of the schools reported either censorship activities or punishment for 
what was published, and most of the remaining schools showed a 
potential for censorship. He noted that advisers often were pressured 
by the principal to control content and were made responsible for 
any material found objectionable. One adviser responding to James' 
sur\'ey stated as follows: 

/ htivc been fir?nly told by the liuhiinistrntion] that 
although the students put out the papen the adviser is responsible. 
I dou^t believe advisers should be bla?ued for ?f/istakes made by 
students. Students themselves should learn irhat it is like to have 
to ansire^' for their oirn errors. And /.wV this ivhat xi'e teachers 
are supposed to be teaching 

Table 8.2: The Extent of Censorship and Potential for Censorship at 
Arizona High Schools from 1966 to 1969 (James, 1970) 

What censorship problems have occurred? (N=89) 



Post-publications problems have occurred 32% 

Some censorship has occurred 29% 

Certain topics could lead to problems 27% 

No problems with censo5hip have occurred 1 1 % 

Only criticism by faculty has occurred 1 % 



1% 
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The First Amendment Gets inside the Schoolhouse Gate 

Many advisers in the 1960s felt a responsibility to ensure that 
the contents of student publications promoted a positive image of the 
school, often because they found themselves under considerable 
pressure from the principal to do so. Students' First Amendment 
rights were not a concern. While few educators questioned the 
assumption that school authorities had absolute control over the con- 
tents of dieir schools publications, many of them felt that consider- 
able press freedom existed there. 

Reports of this state of affairs in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
led researchers at the time to wonder whether freedom of high 
school press was being abridged, so they researched the subject. A 
1968 report by the American (>ivil Liberties Union and another in 
1970 by the .\merican Bar Association expressed concern about the 
amount of censorship of high school newspapers that was taking 
place. A sur\'ey by the National Education Association found that 62 
percent of high school newspaper advisers favored censorship of the 
high school press. 

The assumption that the First Amendment did not apply to stu- 
dents in a secondary* school setting was dealt what seemed to be a 
devastating blow when the Supreme Court ruled in the 1969 case of 
Tinker v, Dcs Moines Independent Connnuniiy School Districtr' WTiile 
the case involved not the press rights of student journalists but the 
freedom of speech of any student, it had a far-reaching effect on the 
secondar)' school press. 

The case began when three students — ages 13, 15, and 16 — 
were sus[)ended from school for wearing black armbands to protest 
the \1etnam \\ an In its ruling, the Supreme (>)urt enunciated the 
students' right to participate in symbolic speech through protesting 
by stating that "it can hardly be argued that either students or teach- 
ers shed their constimtional rights to freedom of speech or expres- 
sion at the schoolhouse gate.''-^^ 

The (lourt also stated that schools should not be "enclaves of 
totalitarianism*' and that school officials "do not possess absolute 
authority over their students/' The Court did say, however, that the 
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rights of students and adults were not coextensive. The point at 
which student rights end, the Court said, was when their actions 
"materially and substantially" interfere with die maintenance of dis- 
cipline. 

a result of Tinker, the First Amendment rights of secondary^ 
school students were upheld in more than a dozen decisions by fed- 
eral courts of appeals in the 1970s and 1980s. Courts allowed stu- 
dents freedom of the press for several broad content categories. 
According to two First Amendment scholars, those categories of 
speech included the following: 

• features on premarital sex and the problems of teen-age sexu- 
alit\; including such controversi al topics as birth control and 
abortion 

• articles about drug abuse, including advocacy of reform of 
drug laws 

• criticism of school policies or personnel 

• unsigned articles 

• material that was "offensive to good taste'' or which present- 
ed a ''negative" image of the school 

• stories on such "non-school related'' topics as the draft or the 
war in Metnam, civil rights, integration and racism*^^^ 

Courts in the 1970s and 1980s upheld student press rights even 
when the newspaper was published as part of a class while under the 
supervision of a faculty member and paid for entirely with school 
funds. The main argument used by school officials, that they had the 
right to control the content of student publications because the pub- 
lications were school-sponsored, was not supported by any court. 
In virtually all cases in which students brought suits over prior 
restraint by school officials, courts found that schools had not pro- 
vided adequate safeguards to protect the students' First Amendment 
rights. Because courts required that sufficient procedural safeguards 
l)c in place before disruption of school activities could be used as a 
reason for prior restraint, students lost few cases. The court usualh' 
found little potential for disruption at the school. 
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WTiile few school policies for prior restraint were found to be 
entirely satisfacton; a few courts said that something similar to the 
safeguards required for censoring motion pictures would be required. 
Those safeguards mandate a timely hearing before censorship would 
be allowed.^' 

An analysis in 1980 by Robert Trager and Donna L. Dickerson 
determined thnt federal courts of appeals in the 1970s and 1980s 
were divided three ways on the issue of student press rights: those 
that held that prior restraint is acceptable if precise guidelines con- 
cerning the review procedures were in place; those that insisted on 
explicit guidelines stating what content would not be acceptable for 
distribution; and a single court which specifically rejected those r^vo 
approaches and held that prior restraint is no more permissible in 
public high schools than in the communit}' at large. 

The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals followed the third route 
and overturned the expulsion of students who had distributed an 
underground newspaper.'^ Even though school officials had testified 
that they thought disruption would occur because of the newspaper, 
the justices determined that the threat of disruption could not be 
used as an excuse for prior restraint. 

While rulings in the various federal circuits in the 1970s and 
early 1980s were not consistent, they gave students who wrote arti- 
cles for school or off-campus publications, or who distributed under- 
ground newspapers, substantial protection against arbitrary' actions 
by school officials. The court rulings made it clear, however, that stu- 
dents could be punished after publication for some t}'pes of content. 
In addition, some courts allowed prior restraint at a high school for 
articles thought to be libelous. 

According to the Student Press Law Onter, guidelines for prior 
review under Tinker had to meet the following requirements: 

• Regulations had to offer criteria and specific examples as to 
what was considered disruptive, obscene or defamatory so 
that students would understand what expression was pro- 
scribed. 
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• Regulation also had to provide defi.iilions of all key terms 
used, such as "disruption/* "obscenit}'/' "defamation," and 
"distribution." 

• Guidelines had to have detailed criteria by which an adminis- 
trator might reasonably predict the occurrence of "substan- 
tial disruption." 

• Publication guidelines had to be included in the official 
school publications or circulated to students in the same 
manner as other official material. 

• WTien publications guidelines allowed for prior review by 
school officials, they had to specif}' to whom the material was 
to be submitted for approval. 

• Any system of prior review had to give suidents the right to a 
prompt hearing before the decision-maker to argiie why dis- 
ruption should be allowed. 

• Procedural due process also required that publication guide- 
lines limit the time which the official had in which to reach a 
decision on whether to prevent distribution. 

• Any system of prior review had to include an expeditious 
procedure for appealing an administrator's decision to sup- 
press student expression. 

By the mid-1980s, the student press was riding high on a series 
of supportive court decisions. A student press supporter wrote tri- 
umphantly: 

The inescapable conclusion fro7N the fornn/ cases., Js that 
school officials ?nay not exefcise the poivers of a private publisher 
over student publications. They cannot tell students ivhat they 
may and jnay not publish: they cannot nithdrair funding; they 
cannot fire staff ??/e??fbers at ivilL- 

Studies of Student Press Freedom after Tinker 

Research conducted in the decade following the Tinker decision 
tended to find that fewer school officials thought that they had the 
complete power of censorship, contraiy to the situation before the 
Tinker decision. Researchers also found that the decision had not led 
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to as much of an increase in student press freedom as might have 
been expected as a result of the Tinker ruling. A number of studies 
suggested that principals, advisers, and students were not aware of 
die extent to which student publications were protected by court ml- 
ings» Also, differences in the extent of student press freedom were 
found based upon die size and location of die school. 

Laurence Campbell (1971) 

Laurence Campbell conducted a study of publications advisers 
not long after the Tinker ruling. Because his article does not state 
when the study was conducted, which advi<;crs were sur\'eyed, or 
what the response rate was, there is no way to determine its validit}'. 
The responses, however, do give us some idea of the condition of 
secondar}' school press freedom shortly after the Tinker ruling. His 
findings are reported in Table 8.3. 

Table 8.3: Percent of Advisers Agreeing with Statements Concerning 



Press Freedom Following the Tmker Decision 
(Laurence Campbell, 1971) 

(Sample size not reported) 

Tlie adviser should invariably read all editorial copy. 75% 

The school newspaper should be in a position to publish any news 

about the school that local newspapers publish. 73% 

The editor should be appointed by the adviser. 69% 

The adviser should invariably read all galley proofs. 68% 

Nothing should be put in the newspaper to impair the school's image. 32% 

Content the adviser doesn't like should be eliminated. 31 % 

The adviser should be a censor who decides what copy to accept or reject. 28% 

Content the principal doesn't like should be eliminated. 21 % 

Nothing should be put in the newspaper that may hurt the school. 1 5% 



Prior Review. Most advisers thought they should read all copy, 
and most thought the advisers always should read galley proofs* 

Prior Restraint. A minority of advisers stated that they ought to 
determine what copy sh(nild and should not be published, and a 
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minority stated that material the principal does not like should not 
go into the paper. 

Content Prohibitions* Most advisers stated that die suident newspa- 
per should be able to publish any news about the school that the 
local newspaper could publish; however, a niinorit)^ of the advisers 
stated that nothing should go into the newspaper that would hurt the 
school's image. A few advisers stated that nothing should go into the 
newspaper that could hurt the school. A small minorit)' of advisers 
thought that the newspaper should avoid editorials and columns 
dealing with controversial topics. 

The First Amendment. Few advisers disagreed with a statement that 
"Congress should make no law abridging the freedom of the press." 

Most advisers sun^eyed by Campbell agreed that student jour- 
nalists should be free to exercise their craft with no restraints beyond 
the limits of legal and ethical responsibilit}-; are as free as other 
responsible citizens to probe ever}' facet of the high school, commu- 
nit\\ state, nation and world; and should have adWsers vested with the 
mandate of defending the students right in the pursuit of journalistic 
tnith. 

Despite advisers' strong vocal support for student freedom, 
Campbell concluded as follows: 

(T)hc ncivspapcr consists of v:hat advisers approve or 
approve strougly, and it does not consist ofivhat they disapprove 
or disapprove strongly. 

The savie statevient may he viadc ci^irh regard to the princi- 
pal as one of the human variahles in school neu^spaper puhlishing. 
Usually he speaks for the hoard of education y parents^ teachers — 
the acadeviic estahlishinent. 

The same statement may not he ifiadc 7vith regard to the 
staff Its meiidiers ivork under an authoritarian or liheitarian 
policy. Adults may or may not gj'ant the?/; fi'cedo??/ with ivhich to 
develop rcsponsihility, 
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Kennedy Commission (1974) 

The most ambitious study of school press freedom was that 
sponsored by the Robert R Kennedy xMemorial in a book titled 
Captive Voices.^ The Commission of Inquiry into High School 
Journalism undertook public hearings, consultative meetings, sur- 
veys, content analysis of high school newspapers, and review of pub- 
lished research papers and judicial decisions. Critics charged that, 
among other things, principals were not involved sufficiently in the 
study. 

The commission surveyed students in 42 high schools in 30 
states and conducted sur\'eys of Journalism teachers and of facult\^ 
advisers. Of the 2,755 student questionnaires distributed, 1,630 
usable surveys were returned. Coordinators were asked to distribute 
them at selected high schools in order to achieve "reasonable balance 
among student respondents in terms of sex, grades in school, and 
race.''^^ The 786 journalism students and publications staff members 
in the sample were asked several additional questions. 

As noted by the commission, the student sur\'e\' did not meet 
the rigor required by professional polling organizations because 
schools were not selected randomly. Eight\'-two percent of the 
schools had more than 1,000 students, more than two and one-half 
times more large schools than would be expected in the population. 
Also, 41 percent of the communities had a population of more than 
150,000, a group almost four times larger than would have been 
expected by chance. Surveys also were sent to 700 members of the 
Journalism Education Association and 700 members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The teacher samples, thus, were 
biased to an unknown degree because members of two teacher orga- 
nizations were suneyed. 

Facult\' advisers' responses are reported in Tible 8.4. Students' 
responses to key questions are reported in tables 8.5 and 8.6. Wliile 
responses would not be expected to be representative of students, 
advisers, and teachers as a whole, the studies do provide some valu- 
able information about the groups surveyed. Much like previous 
studies, the Kennedy Commission s report concluded that censorship 
and self-censorship were not only rampant but also an inhibiting fac- 
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tor to good high school journalism. The apparent meaning of "cen- 
sorship" used by the commission is prior restraint, though the com- 
mission sometimes used clearer terms, such as "overt censorship." 

Table 8.4: Responses of Journalism Faculty Advisers to Questions Concerning 
First Amendment Issues (Kennedy Commission, 1974) 

Who in school has final right of approval of artides 
to be published in the paper? (N=388) 

School administration 17% 

Publications adviser 67% 

Student editor 16% 

Do you place any limitations on subject areas cov- 
ered in the paper? (N=388) 

Yes 37% 

No 63% 

Does school administration place any limitations on 
subject areas? (N=388) 

Yes 30% 

No 70% 

Table 8.5: Comparison of Responses of Student Journalists and Student 
Readers with an Opinion to Questions Concerning the Student 
Newspaper/Publications (Kennedy Commission, 1974) 

Student Student 
Journalists Readers 

Is the school publication representative of student 
opinion? (Staff: N=723; Readers: N=701) 

Yes 67% 64% 

No 33% 36% 

Are issues or topics adequately covered by the school's 
publication? (Journalists: N=692; Readers: N=650) 

Yes 31% 26% 

No 69% 74% 
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Table 8.5 (continued) Student Student 

Journalists Readers 

Is the publication used to create a good impression 
outside of school? (Journalists: N=684; Readers: 
N=658) 

Yes 69% 65% 

No 31% 35% 

Does the publication accurately reflect everyday 

school life? (Journalists: N=723; Readers: N=734} 

Yes 53% 52% 

No 47% 48% 

Do you enjoy reading the publication? (Journalists: 

N=762; Readers: N=751) 

Yes, read with interest 66% 52% 

Nojndifferent/read with little interest 34% 48% 

Table 8.6: Responses of Publications Staff Members to Questions 
Concerning First Amendment Issues (Kennedy Commission, 1974) 

(N=312) 

How is the editorial policy of the publication determined? 

By students witlc supervision of faculty adviser 58% 
Solely by s/udents 18% 
By the faculty adviser 11% 
Other 13% 

Much like previous researchers had concluded, the commission 
determined that the amount of overt censorship depended mainlv 
upon "d.e extent to which students attempt to denate from the house 
organ concept of the paper/' ''^ It also conchided tliat censorship was 
the greatest factor in negatively affecting the ''quality' and relevance" 
of high school newspapers.'^' One adviser told the commission this: 

Administrators look on the paper as an cdiieatianal to(d. 
depending on the administrator and ho:r :rel/ he cojttmunicates 
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with spomo?x Most items he desires are those that show the best 
side of the school, listing winners and spreading joy and sunshine. 
Administi'ators look on the paper as a house organ and rightfully 
so. Paper stajf should do its damdest to uphold the administrators 
and present thein in the best possible light. However, the stajf also 
has the right to investigate administiuitive mistakes or injustices 
because stajf is pan of the administration. This right is just as 
long as the staff conducts its investigation in a mature repoitive 
fashion. We are not censored. Peiiod. I am the censor.'^^ 
The commission concluded that ohscenit)*, libel, or potential 
disruption at the school, while the basis for most publication guide- 
lines, seldom were the cause of censorship. The three issue areas that 
caused the most problems, according to the commission, were (1) 
controversial political issues, (2) criticism of school administrators, 
fiicult}' policies, or the image of the school itself, and (3) lifest\'les and 
social problems (such as birth control and dnig abuse). 

The commission s report commented individually on the three 
t\'pes of censorship it found: administrative censorship, facult}- cen- 
sorship, and suident self-censorship. 

Admmistrative Censorship. The Kennedy (Commission concluded 
that "generally the strongest force for censorship comes from the 
top — princi{>als with support of superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation." It added: 

Sot only does direct administrative censorship stifle the fire 
cxpres.<ion of ideas in specific cases, but also it creates an atmos- 
phere in which facult)' and students alike know that to deal with 
controversial issues is to comt official disapproval and perhaps di.^- 
cipTnuny action. It breeds faculty censorship and selj-censorship by 
students vcho othenrise would be more inclined toward participat- 
ing in a fire pre.<s. 

The re.<alt usually is an unquestioning attitude among stu- 
dents, an unhealthy acquiescence in pronouncevtents of school 
authorities no jnatter how unfair or opprc.s.mr they may Ih\'^- 

Adviser Censorship, just as studies a decade earlier had found, the 
commission concluded that advisers were eager to work as censors 
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whether or not written guidelines stated that censorship was allowed 
because ''(i)n their eyes, the paper belongs to the administration, not 
to the students," It also stated as follows: 

lM)ik a jvrittev policy is a cledv innuing to ibe faculty, v ei- 
ther a stated nor an implied policy of censorship is necessaiy in 
some cases for advisers to censor the papers. They do it hecansc 
they believe it is their duty to the school^^ 

Self-'Censorship. The commission concluded that self-inflicted 
censorship by students was the most pen'asive form of censorship 
found. It found that Journalism students were quick to i-.arn what is 
acceptable content. The commission stated that a major reason for 
self-censorship was a lack of knowledge by students of press law and 
of their rights. 

The commission reported the following about student self-cen- 
sorship: 

/// the restrictive climate that prevails at most schools, stu- 
dents ivho dare to rebel at censorship policies knoz: they face offi- 
cial punishment, a factor vchich the Supreme Comt has called a 
""chilling effect^' on the exercise of First Amembnem rights and an 
unconstitutional restraint on the student press. 

Such a chilling effect discour ages most students and / esults in 
the most pervasive fonn of censorship — that imposed by students 
on themselves. The ?rsult is apathy and passivity','^ 

The Kennedy Cionunission reported 12 findings concerning 
cens(^rship and the high school press» They are: 

1. Onsorship and the systematic lack of freedom to engage in 
open, responsible journalism characterize high school jour- 
nalism. Unconstitutional and arbitrary restraints are so 
deeply embedded in high school journalism as to overshadow 
its achievements as well as its other problems. 

2. C>ensorship of journalism is a matter of school p(^licy — slated 
or implied — in all areas of the counin\ although in isolated 
schools students enjoy a relativelv fi*ee press. 

3. (Censorship persists even where litigation or administrative 
action has destroyed the legal foundation of censorship; such 
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decisions are either ignored or interpreted in such a way as to 
continue tlie censorship policy. 

4. Repressive policies are used against school-oriented media 
published off campus as well as within schools; many ot the 
several hundred alternate or "underground" papers that have 
sprung up in recent years have been actively opposed by 
school officials. 

5. Although substantive and investigative journalism and con- 
troversial or image-damaging information are most severely 
censored, policies of censorship apply regardless of whether 
the material is substantive or controversial. 

6. Even advisers or journalism teachers who in private favor a 
free student press often succumb to bureaucratic and com- 
munit}' pressures to censor school newspapers. 

7. rVs part of the day-to-day operation of high school journal- 
ism, censc^rship generally is accepted by students, teachers, 
and administrators as a routine part of the school process. 
This has developed into the most per\'asive kind of censor- 
ship, that imposed by students upon themselves. 

8. vSelf-censorship, the result of years of unconstitutional 
administrative and faculty censorship, has created passivity 
among students and made them cynical about the guarantees 
of a free press under the First Amendment. 

9. Fear of reprisals and unpleasantness, as well as the lack of a 
tradition of an independent high school press, remain the 
basic forces behind self-censorship. 

10. ('.ensorship is the fundamental cause of the trivialit}*, inno^u- 
ousness, and uniformit)' that characterize the high school 
press. It has created a high school press that in most places is 
no more than a house ort^an for the school administration. 

1 1. Wliere a free, vigorous student press does exist, there is a 
healthy ferment of ideas and opinions, with no indication of 
disruption or negative side effects on the educational experi- 
ence of the school. 
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12. The professional news media do not take seriously the First 
Amendment problems of high school journalism and do little 
to help protect the free press rights of students. 

Not only school officials but also professional journalists came 
under attack by the Kennedy Commission. The commission blamed 
the news media for not doing more to protect student press rights. 
Key findings about professional journalists are reported in Tible 8.7. 
The commission sur\'eyed i random sample of 465 managing editors 
at daily newspapers. It found that only a T-'-^inorit}^ of the editors sur- 
veyed favored full First Amendment rights for student journalists. 
xAbout half supported First Amendment rights for suident journalists 
under some situations. Approximately an equal number of newspaper 
editors thought student journalists in high schools in their communi- 
ty were allowed enough editorial freedom as were uncertain about 
the situation. A majorit}- of the editors were not even aware of the 
Tinker decision. .-Mso, more than a third of the editors stated that 
high school journalism was of little value. 

Table 8.7: Responses of Managing Editors at Daily Newspapers to 
Questions Concerning First Amendment Issues 
(Kennedy Commission, 1974) 

(N=180) 

Are students in most schools in your area permitted to exercise First Amendment rights in the production 
of school publications? 

Yes 26% 

No 28% 

Uncertain 46% 

Do you consider that First Amendment rights should apply to high school students producing school publi- 
cations? 

Yes 35% 
No 10% 
Under certain conditions 52% 
No opinion 3% 
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Are you aware of the recent court decision in favor of high school students in censorship cases, e.g., 
Tinker V. Des Moines, Qkl 

Yes 43% 

No 57% 

Louis Ingelh-art, ihen chairman of the Secondary Education 
Division of the Association for Education in Journalism, criticized 
die report on several fronts. He charged that the recommendations 
were based on inadequate data from too few organizations invoked 
in secondary school journalism, that sur\-ey percentages were not 
computed correctly, that the content analysis was weak and biased, 
and that the report indiscriminately mixed information about high 
school and college publications. He concluded that the report ''pro- 
duces greater confusion instead of clarif\'ing legal matters for the 
high school le\ ^i."^' 

Laurence Campbell (1976) 

Laurence Clampbell conducted a study soon after the Kennedy 
C^onimission s report was released. To some extent, his study was a 
response to that report. He studied 145 principals and 317 newspa- 
per advisers who participated in critical and evaluation sen'ices by 
Quill and Scroll in 1974. Like the Kennedy Commissions samples, 
C^ampbells samples were not randomly drawn, so we do not know 
how representative the results were of the opinions of all principals 
and advisers in the countr\*. 

C^ampbelK director of Quill and Scroll Suidies at the time, criti- 
cized Captive loiccy in his report, .\fter noting the Kennedy 
Conimission s first two findings, that ''censorship and systematic lack 
of freedoni... characterize high school journalism" and that "censor- 
ship of journalism is a niattcr of school policy.. .in all areas of the 
country," C^ampbell stated: 

Ohi'ioKsly many friends of stiulcut jviinuilism hclici'c that 
censorship of the school press is much too cowmon — as data before 
the 1970s revealed. Yet it is a f(a{rrant affront to both publication 
advisers and anderstandin{y administrators to spread an exair{rer- 
at ion of this magnitude, that is. to assen that vinaal/y all take 
an authoritarian role. 
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As early as 1936 Quill ami Scroll conducted a natiofrtvide 
study of 613 publication advisers and 306 principals, hut despite 
this precedent, the Captive Voices did not invite principals in 
any significant nmnher to express their vieivpoints directly.^^^ 

Campbell attempted to rectify that oversight in his study. He 
called the suidy *'a modest inquir\\" however, and noted that the data 
do not justify sweeping generalizations because of the nauire of the 
sample. He suggested, though, tliat respondents probably were more 
supportive of student journalism than principals and advisers not 
represented because they were undertaking evaluation by a national 
organization for student journalism. 

The research question for the study was this: "WTio is responsi- 
ble for the qualit}' of high school newspapers — teenagers alone or 
principals and advisers as well?" His definition of qualit)- was based 
upon the five-point evaluation form for judges in the Quill and 
Scroll's newspaper and newsmagazine evaluation. The first four items 
deal with adviser qualifications, course offerings, financial support, 
and facilities provided, which are not the focus of this chapter. The 
fifth item, respondents' attitude toward censorship, is pertinent, 
however. Though not stated, Campbell presumabh' defined censor- 
ship as prior restraint. Campbell excerpted portions of court rulings 
supporting press freedom and asked whether ad\*isers and principals 
agreed with them. .\s Table 8.8 shows, in most cases only a moderate 
proportion of advisers and principals did agree. 

Table 8.8: Percent of Principals aiid Advisers Agreeing with Court- 
Approved Concepts of Freedom of Speech and of the Press 
(Campbell 1976) 

(Principals: N=143; Newspaper advisers: N=317; Yearbook advisers: N=142) 

"The risk taken if a few students abuse their First Amendment rights of free speech and free press is out- 
weighed by the far greater risk run by suppressing free speech and press among the young. The remedy 
for today's alienation and disorder is not less but more free expression of ideas." 

Newspaper advisers 51% 

Yearbook advisers 51% 

Principals 46% 
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Table 8.8 (continued) 

"\\ would be incongruous and dQngerous...to hold that students who wish to express their views on mat- 
ters intimately related to them through traditionally non-disruptive modes of communication, may be 
precluded from doing so." 

Newspaper advisers 61% 

Principals 58% 

Yearbook advisers 46% 

"Students may not be confined to the expression of those sentiments which are officially approved/' 
Newspaper advisers 71% 
Principals 67% 
Yearbook advisers 58% 

"In the absence of a specific showing of constitutionally valid reasons to regulate their speech, students 
are entitled to freedom of expression of their views." 

Newspaper advisers 65% 

Principals 60% 

Yearbook advisers 54% 

'The vigilant protection of constitutional freedom is nowhere more vital than in the community of 
American schools." 

Yearbook advisers 60% 

Newspaper advisers 58% 

Principals 58% 

"In our system, state-operated schools may not be enclaves of totalitarianism." 
Principals 62% 
Newspaper advisers 52% 
Yearbook advisers 48% 

As 'lahle 8.9 shows, C.amphell also found fairly strong support 
for limitations on the student press. For example, most principals 
and advisers thought that understood prohibitions were not a sign of 
censorship. Principals and advisers tended to think diat their schools 
had press freedom; however, the way some questicMis were worded 
makes the responses difficult to anal\*ze. 
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Table 8.9: Percent of Principals and Advisers Agreeing with Statements 
about Press Freedom at the School. (Campbell, 1976) 

(Principals: N=l 43; Newspaper advisers: N=31 7; Yearbook advisers: N=l 42) 

Censorship and lack of freedom to engage in open and responsible journalism may characterize some 
schools — but not ours. 

Principals 68% 

Newspaper advisers 59% 

Yearbook advisers 49% 

There is no censorship in our school though it is simply understood that some kinds of content will not be 
published in student publications. 

Yearbook advisers 58% 

Principals 57% 

Newspaper advisers 49% 

No student publication in our school has created a clear and present danger of the immediate and sub- 
stantial physical disruption of our school. 

Principals 83% 

Newspaper advisers 68% 

Students should be afforded experiences in exercising concepts in the freedom of the press. 
Principals 81% 
Yearbook advisers 63% 
Newspaper advisers 62% 

Teenagers — as well as teachers and other adults — are entitled to express spoken or written vie*.vs with- 
out fear of retaliation. 

Yearbook advisers 75% 



Students who participate as editors and staff members should be given the opportunity to gain educa- 
tional and realistic experience in the concepts of the First Amendment to the Constitution, which asserts 
the freedom of speech and press. 



Principals 

Newspaper advisers 



72% 
71% 



Principals 

Newspaper advisers 



81% 
64% 
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Despite his criticism of the Kennedy Commission's findings, 
Campbell concluded from his study that the First Amendment was 
not at all secure at the secondan* schools in his sample and that "the 
situation in schools in which principals and advisers do not resjiond 
probably is less encouraging." He noted that the differences in atti- 
tudes of principals and newspaper advisers "were not as great as 
might have been predicted/' however, and that they ''are not on a 
collision course." He concluded, though, as follows: 

To some extent, then, both prindpah and nrivspapcr advisers 
repudiate the idea that ^'students should be afforded experienees in 
exereising concepts in the freedom ofthepress/^' 

Despite his criticism of the Kennedy (commission s findings, 
C^ampbcHs conclusion seemed as critical of principals and advisers as 
was the commission s. He commented: 

It is probable that the First Amendment to the U.S. 
(.Constitution ivould not have been adopted today if it ivere left up 
to representatives of the participating principals and advisers, 
many ofivhom reflect the attitudes of sunnner soldiers and pairi- 
ots.^'' ' 

James J. Nyka(1976) 

I1ie publication of Captive Ibices, and the considerable criticism 
questioning the accuracy of the study that followed, prompted James 
J. Xyka to study press frcedoni in Illinois.'**' Xyka sent surveys to 171 
Illinois principals and newspaper advisers. He asked questions con- 
cerning the rights of high school journalists, prior review ot contro- 
versial niaterial by school administrators, nunurity of student 
journalists, distribution of controversial material, the need of school 
news[)apers for guidance from administrators, and the role ot the 
adviser. He received 123 res[)()nses, a 72 percent response rate. Table 
S.IO reports Nykas findings. 

Xyka found that advisers were more likely than principals to 
believe that First Amendment rights should be the same for high 
school and professional journalists. In addition, more principals than 
advisers thought that special circumstances of public high schools 
retpiire principals to restrict distribution of sen xitive stories. 
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Table 8 JO: Responses of Illinois Principals and Advisers with an Opinion 
to Questions about School Press Freedom (Nyka, 1976) 

Principals Advisers 

Do you believe that First Amendment rights to freedom of 
expression are the same under the law for high school 
and professional journalists? (Principals: N=65; Advisers: 
N=51) 

Yes 58% 62% 

No 42% 38% 

Do you believe that First Amendment rights to freedom of 
expression should be the same for high school and pro- 
fessional journalists? (Principals: N=65; Advisers: N=51) 

Yes 54% 78% 

No 46% 22% 

Do student journalists at your high school have as much 
freedom of expression as professional journalists have? 
(Principals: N=66; Advisers: N=52) 

Yes 50% 67% 

No 50% 33% 

Do you feel that the special circumstances of public high 
schools make it necessary for principals to restrict distrib- 
ution of material which focuses on matters that may be 
sensitive in the community? (Principals: N=53; Advisers: 
N=48) 

Yes 62% 35% 

No 38% 65% 

Do you feel students in your high school are mature 
enough to publish a school newspaper without guidance 
from the administration? (Principals: N=60; Advisers: 
N=47) 

Yes 55% 81% 

No 45% 19% 

Xyka concluclcd from these and other findings, as well as from 
previous research l>y others, that high school students in Illinois and 
elsewhere in the countn' "enjoy onl\' a limited amount of journalistic 
freedom'' despite the Tinker ruling. lie wrote: 
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Many nrti\<paper /idvisers and administrators appear to he 
either nnaivare of students^ consrit/itiojially protected rights of free 
expression, or have si?nply chosen to ignore the??/, hopi/ig that the 
legal pendidiun 'dill saving the other ivay and that the con/ts ivill 
ivhittle do7vn to the size of i??ipetiwas children the persons*' cre- 
ated h Tinker and its successors. 

The results of the present surcey seen? to indicate that a con- 
siderable /iu?nhcr of teachers and principals still consider all high 
school Journalists to he nothing more than "'impressionahle adoles- 
cents/^ incapahle of coping ivith controversial ideas that are at 
variance irith those co??i?nonly accepted in the community'.,.. 

In order for students to henefit from their experiences as 
high school journalists, not only vcill many of those ii ho run the 
schools have to reverse their /unions of adolescents' capahilities and 
sense of responsibility, hut they ivill also have to reexamine their 
idea about ii'hat the function of the school press really is.-'^ 

Broussard and Blackmon (1978) 

Studies by the American C^ivil Liberties Union in 1968, tbe 
American Bar Association in 1970, and tbe Kennedy (Commission in 
1974 found little support among educators for students' First 
Amendment rights. Those studies led K, Joseph Broussard and C. 
Robert Blackmon to investigate whether school officials and 
journalism students knew much about students' constitutional rights 
as defined b\- federal courts following tbe 'Tinker decision/^ 

In their study, released in 1978, the researchers selected 10 cases 
involving student press rights. They asked the adviser, tbe student 
editor, and the principal of 126 randomly selected high schools in 31 
states how tbe\- thought a judge would rule in each case. Hie cases 
involved the principals power to censor the student newspaper or 
underground newspapers and to suspend students for writing articles 
or distributing the offending newspaper. Forly-two principals, 61 
advisers, and 48 student editors responded. While the number of 
respondents was too small for a reliable national suney, tbe results 
are worth discussing. 
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Advisers gave correct answers to 48 percent of the cases, stu- 
dents to 38 percent, and principals to 33 percent. Using chi square as 
a test of statistical significance, however, Broussard and Blacknion 
found that student editors did significantly better in their analysis on 
three of 10 scenarios involving press freedom. Advisers and princi- 
pals did not do significandy better than the other two groups in their 
analysis of any of the law cases. Editors were more likely correct con- 
cerning whether the principal could stop the distribution of an 
underground newspaper on campus, whether the principal could stop 
publication of a newspaper containing "four-letter words," and 
whether school officials could stop publication of a story in the 
school newspaj-^er that stated that sexually active students at the 
school were not using contraceptives. 

While principals as a group scored lower than did students and 
advisers, principals who had taken courses in C.onununications Law 
or Education Law scored even lower than principals who had not 
taken such courses. In addition, principals as a group gave divergent 
analyses of two cases that involved the sanie aspect of the law. 

Principals scored high on their analysis of a case involving 
whether the principal could stop a stor\' that attacked the way the 
police handled "a situation at the school." They scored extremely 
low on a case involving whether the principal could stop a story diat 
unintentionally contained "incorrect information of a damaging 
nature to the superintendent of schools and School Board members 
for some of dieir public actions." The researchers concluded, howev- 
er, that principals tended to respond according to what they thought 
the\' would do rather than what the law allowed them to do. The 
authors proposed that schools provide training in communications 
law for administrators, advisers, and students. 

According to Broussard and Blackinon, the knowledgeable 
teacher or ad\ iser could be described as follows: 

• had a degree in education, usually a Bachelor of Science in 
l\ducation 

• pursued an umlergratluaie major or minor in Journalism 
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• had a masters degree in Journalism or had taken graduate 
courses in Journalism 

• had studied (Communications Law and Education Law 

• taught only Journalism or Mass CCommunications courses, 
introductor\- and advanced 

• was adviser to the school newspaper 

• received supplemental pay as newspaper adviser 

• had had experience as a professional journalist 

Trager and Dicker son (1980) 

Robert Trager and Donna Dickerson, like Broussard and 
Blackmon, found that students were better versed on their constitu- 
tional rights than were advisers and principals, 7'he rsvo researchers 
assumed that the amount of student press freedom would be greater 
in the Seventh Circuit than in other federal circuits because of the 
1972 Fiijishima case/' which ga\e the suident press there the same 
rights as the non-school press." ' 

In the spring of 1976, Trager and Dickerson sent a que ion- 
naire to each school in the circuit (composed of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin). The surxevs were sent randomly either to the principal, 
the adviser, or the student editor at 1,2 15 schools. Though not stated 
in the article, it appears that responses were obtained from 146 stu- 
dent editors (35 percent), 15S advisers (3H percent), and 170 princi- 
pals (41 percent) for a total of 474 usable surxeys. Tible 8.1 1 reports 
on Trager and Dickerson s major findings. 

Toble 8.1 1: Percentage of Principols, Advisers, and Student Editors in the 
Seventh Circuit Agreeing to Statements cbout Student Press 
Freedom (Trager and Dickerson, 1 980) 

(Editors: N=146; Advisers: N=158; Principals: N=:170) 
Administrators have the power to review material prior to publication. 

Principals 81% 

Advisers ond editors 67% 

Respondents at small schools 86% 

Respondents at medium-sized schools 76% 
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Respondents at large schools 60% 

Advisers without journalism degrees 81% 

Advisers with journalism degrees 41 % 

Advisers without professional journalism experience 74% 

Advisers with professional journalism experience 53% 

All printed material is reviewed by administrators before publication. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 9% 

All material in the school paper is reviewed by administrators before publication. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 6% 

Controversial material is reviewed by administrators. 

Principals, advisers, and student editors overall 50% 

Respondents at large schools 65% 

Respondents at small schools 42% 

Respondents at medium-sized schools 40% 

High school and college students' rights are the same under the law. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 58% 

High school and college students' rights should be the same under the law. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 61 % 

High school and college students have the same rights of freedom of expression in practice. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 33% 

High school students' and professional journalists' rights are the same under the law. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 46% 

High school students' and professional journalists' rights should be the same under the law. 
Principals, advisers, and editors overall 54% 

High school students and professional journalists have the same rights of freedom of expression in practice. 
P incipals, advisers, and editors overall 20% 

First Amendment rights lo freedom of expression should be the same for high school and professional 
journalists. 

Student editors 68% 
Advisers 60% 
Principals 43% 
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Student Press Rights* The researchers found that nearly half of 
those responding to the sun-ey stated that the rights of high school 
and professional journalists were the same under the law and slightly 
more than half said rights of the two should he the same; however, 
only a small minorit}- responded that rights of student journalists at 
their schools actually were the same as those of professionals. 
Student journalists in the Seventh Circuit were significantly more 
likely than advisers, and advisers more likely than principals, to 
think, correctly, that First .'\mendnient rights of students in the cir- 
cuit were the same as rights of professional journalists. 

Use of Prior Review. Most principals, advisers and student editors 
thought that the principal had the power of prior review, which the 
principal legally did not have. A statistical analysis of the data deter- 
mined that significantK* more principals than advisers and students 
thought that the principal had the right of prior review. 

The authors found that the smaller the school and the smaller 
the communit}', the more likely respondents were to state that the 
principal had the authorit}' to use prior review. Advisers without a 
Journalism degree were more likely than were advisers with the 
degree to think that principals had the power of prior review. .\Jso, 
advisers without Journalism professional expericiice were significant- 
ly more likely than advisers with professional experience to think that 
the principal had the power of i)rior review. 

Although most respondents thought that the principal had the 
power of prior rev iew, few of them stated that the principal actually 
used that pow er. Half of the respondents, however, stated that the 
principal reviewed controversial material. Principals in large schools 
were significantly more likely to review controversial material than 
were [principals in small schools. The researchers also found that the 
likelihood of school officials to review controversial material dittered 
from state to state in die circuit. 

Changes in Prior Review, Trager and Dickerson found that the 
amount of prior review of newspajier content had not changed since 
the luijisbmhi ruling. (Contrary to what some proponents of prior 
restraint had expected would ha|)pen, the numher of underground 
newsjiapers had not increased since the ruling cither. Vcw principals 
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and advisers who responded knew of the case by name, and the 
researchers conckided that most principals and advisers were not 
aware of the riiHng, The authors found differences in responses 
based upon size of school, size of communit)', and the amount of the 
adx'isers' advising and professional experience, 

Trager and Dickerson concluded from their study: 

The fnuliug of a lack of consistency in freedoms belic'ced in 
and granted vsithin one circuit shoivs that the state of First 
Aniendm^'nt protection granted high school students rc7?/ains 
based on the Tjhini of those in charge, not the hnv,-"^ 

Nicholas Kristof (1983) 

The most reliable national study of editors in the Tinker era was 
conducted by a Harvard University' student for his senior thesis/^ 
Nicholas D, Kristof wanted to detennine how much freedom editors 
had and what school and communit}' characteristics were most closely 
related to censorship. He defined censorship as ''any official interfer- 
ence by intimidation or coercion with student control of the newspa- 
per'V^' however, he did not define the tenii on his questionnaire and it 
might be expected that students considered it to mean prior restraint, 

Kristof sent questionnaires to editors at 500 public schools in 
October 1980, Of that total, ,V^8 surveys were returned, Kristof 
phoned another 27 schools for a total of ,^85 responses, a response 
rate of 77 percent. Of the questionnaires returned, 278 were com- 
pleted by student editors and were analyzed, I1ie rest were complet- 
ed by advisers or were from schools without a student newspaper. 
His findings are reported in Table 8,12. 

Table 8.12: Student Editors' Responses to Questions about Censorship and 
Self-Censorship (Kristof J 983) 

(H=278) 

Has there been any censorship of a student publication at ihe school in the previous three years? 
No censorship 48% 
One or hwo incidents 33% 
Three to 10 incidents 13% 
Repeated and continual censorship 6% 
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Has the school newspaper been censored in the previous three years? 
Yes 43% 
No 57% 

Does the newspaper adviser or school administration discourage the newspaper from probing into contro- 
versial areas? 

Yes 33% 
No 67% 

How restricted is the newspaper in covering sensitive subjects? 

Completely unrestricted 18% 

Somewhat restricted 77% 

Very restricted 5% 

Does the administration at the school think the editor has any legal rights of freedom of the press? 
Yes 64% 
No 7% 
Not sure 29% 

Is the editor familiar with the legal rights of high school journalists? 

Very familiar 15% 

Somewhat familiar 63% 

Not familiar 22% 

How do editors describe the newspaper? 

Not controversial 29% 

Sometimes controversial 68% 

Often controversial 3% 

If the paper is not often controversial, why is the newspaper not more controversial? 

I don't think a school newspaper should spend much time 
criticizing the school or people who work in it. 24% 

We're not allowed to be more controversial. 1 4% 

Other 62% 
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What rights do editors think they should have? 

The same rights as adult newspaper reporters and editors 54% 

Some rights, but under supervision of the school 

administration 43% 

Hie administration should have final authority 

over the newspaper. 2% 

If a conflict arose at the school between the administration and the newspaper staff, whose side would 
the adviser take? 

Administration's 11% 

Students' 45% 

Would not take sides 13% 

Don't know 29% 

Who has the final right of approval of articles and advertisements in the school's newspaper? 

Adviser 62% 

Students 14% 

Administration 18% 

Don't know 6% 

Who assigns articles for the newspaper? 

Editor alone 47% 

Editor and adviser 37% 

Adviser alone 10% 

Other 6% 

Does the adviser as well as the student editor edit articles? 

Yes 78% 

No 22% 
How is the newspaper editor selected? 

Appointed by newspaper adviser 57% 

Elected by newspaper staff 1 6% 

Chosen by outgoing editor 8% 

Other 20% 

Publications Policy. Only about one in seven schools h;ul a written 
puhliciuions policy. 
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Prior Restraint. Just under half of the srudent editors reported no 
censorship in the past three years, and one-third reported only one 
or two incidents. The editor in few schools report repeated or con- 
tinual censorship. Of those students reporting censorship, most 
noted that the censorship involved the suident newspaper. 

Only a small niinorit}' of editors stated that the\- had the final 
right of approval of newspaper content, and only a minorirv* of the 
student editors stated that the\' were completely unrestricted and 
could not imagine any censorship taking place. \ ery few editors, 
however, reported heing ver\* restricted. 

Controversial Content. .Most editors stated diat their newspaper was 
sometimes controversial, containing some news or editorials critical 
of school statf. 

Intimidation. A minorit\* of the student editors reported that 
school officials discouraged their newspapers from prohing into con- 
troversial areas. In few schools did srudent editors report that they 
were completely unrestricted in covering sensitive suhjects. 

Self-Censorship. One-fourth of the student editors who stated that 
tlieir ne\\S})apers were not often controversial stated that a school 
newspaper should not spend much time criticizing the school or the 
staff. Only ahout one editor in seven said that the newspaper was not 
more controversial because the staff was not allowed to he. 

Student Press Rights. Most of die student editors stated that the\- 
were somewhat or veiy familiar with the rights ot student journalists. 
Slightly over half of the editors stated that student journalists should 
have the same rights as adult journalists. 

Adviser Support. Of student editors with an oj^inion, most thought 
that the ad\ iser would take the students' side if a conflict arose 
between the newspaper staff and the administration. 

Variables Related to Censorship. Like Irager and Dickerson three 
years earlier, Kristof determined that the smaller the school, the 
more likel\- censorship was to have taken place. C^ensorship also 
tended to increase as the si/.e of the communit\ decreased, hi addi- 
tion, Kristof found less censorship in the \\ est and about the same 
amount in the Oentral region, the h.ast, and the South. 
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Kristof concluded that editors were discouraged from aggressive 
reporting by "implicit or explicit threats or discipline that results in 
stifling self-censorship by the students themselves/' Kristof conclud- 
ed that student editors were "deferential and submissive" and that "a 
lack of conflict over censorship in a school is as likely to indicate a 
deferential and submissive editor as it is a tolerant principal,"^- 

Like Trager and Dickerson, Kristof suggested that the amount 
of censorship had decreased litde since die Tinker decision. He also 
esnmated that only 7 percent of the schools indicated no potential 
for censorship. He isolated three factors that explain the *'vapid fla- 
vor" of many high school newspapers: 

First, many schools experience censorship at its most blatant 
fornK irhere the adviser or principal prohibits pahlication of spe- 
cific articles or editorials. Second, the principal or adviser may, 
irithont actually forbidding publication of specific articles, culti- 
vate a climate of intmiidation in irhich the cruder form of censor- 
ship is unnecessary. Third, many editors in traditional 
communities possess a stultifying deference that keeps them airay 
from anything that might offend or shock a rcader.^^ 

John Bowen(1985) 

John Bowen attempted to see how much change had taken place 
since the release of Captive I hices.'''^ I le was able to undertake a longi- 
tudinal study by replicating research he did 10 years previously for a 
masters thesis. In his first study, Bowen sent suiTcys to 175 schools. 
In his 1985 study, he sent sun eys to principals, advisers, and editors 
at 100 schools. It is not clear from die article how the sample was 
selected and whether ii was random. Also, for a national suidy, the 
sample si/.e and number of returns are rather small for reliability. 
Only 17 editors, 23 advisers, and 13 principals returned the question- 
naires, 

'Hiougb we cannot be sure thai the findings are reliable. 
Ho wens conclusions are worthy of mention. Bowen reported three 
conclusions Irom his iavo sUidies: 
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• Many snulcnt editors w ere less willing to tackle iK)tentially 
sensitive topics, and they were more conseiTative than diey 
had been 10 years earlier. 

• Administrators gave lij) ser\'ice to students' First Amendment 
rights until there was a conflict, and then they pulled hack. 

• Advisers continued to give strong suj^j^ort to students* First 
Amendment rights. \n fact, the advisers appeared to he more 
liberal than their students. 

Bowen wrote: 

There iipjhuny to hdve heei/ some intprovenfeiit in the posi- 
tion of student editors, bnt thtit nnrcenient ffhi\ irell have heen, 
for ///iin)\ in just the opposite direetion the investiii^ntors of 
('apti\'e \ oices ivonld hdve liked to have seen. 

While there htis been reeagnition of student I'lrst 
Ann'ndment rights ii//d responsibilities in the 10 years sinee p//b- 
liention «/' (Captive \ oices, substantive ehange /nay still be too 
evnsive and fleeting. The cfjanges resen/ble apathetie, passive and 
self-eeusoring students that led to ('ajnixe \ oices originally. 

l'\}r advisers zi'Im) fh'lieve in the e.^sential eoneept of a free and 
vigorous pre.^y, the fight may uoiv be .s'^riuging to the positio/i of 
lOfivi/ning student editors to praetiee responsible student pre.<s 
fredo/nJ'^' 

Click and Kopenhaver (1988) 

A study that, in conjunction with Kristot s study, gives us a pic- 
ture of attitudes toward secondary school press freedom in the early 
l^^SOs was conducted by j. William (llick and Lillian Lodge 
Kopenhaver.^' ^ The two researchers conilucted a national survey ot 
principals and advisers at 4^^2 public and private high schools o\er a 
12-month period from October 1^^84 to September 1^^S5. Responses 
were obtained From 1*^1 advisers and 144 principals. 

(Hick and Kopenhaver found that advisers were more protective 
of student rights than were principals, in reporting their data, the 
two researchers did not differentiate between public and nonpublic 
schools. Nonpublic schools do not have Vwsi Amentlment restraints, 
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however. As we reported in C>hapter 5, public school teachers appear 
more supportive of press freedoms than do private and parochial 
school teachers. 

In their discussion, C^lick and Kopenhaver reported opinions 
that v»ere strongly held and omitted neutral and slightly agree/slight- 
ly disagree responses.^'- Table 8.13 reports their main findings. 

Table 8.13: Percentages of Principals and Advisers Who Agreed or Agreed 
Strongly to Statements about Student Press Freedom 
(Click and Kopenhaver, 1988) 

(Principals: N^191; Advisers: N=144) 

Principals Advisers 

Articles critical of the school board should never be published. 20% 1 0% 

Articles critical of locci politicians should never be published. 21% 14% 

Articles criticol of teachers and administrators should never be 

published. 30% 22% 

Guarantees of freedom of expression in the student newspaper 

outweigh public relations considerations. 1 9% 37% 

A student newspaper is more a learning tool than a vehicle for 

expression of student opinion. 59% 40% 

Student newspaper adviser should review all copy before it is printed. 97% 89% 

Having school administrators read student copy is a form of censorship. 56% 70% 

Advisers should correct factual inaccuracies in copy even if students 

cannot be told in advance of publication. 66% 71 % 

An adviser who knows that the newspaper will publish something that 

will put the school in a bad light should see that it isn't published. 36% 18% 

Newspaper advisers who do not read student copy before publication 

should be held personally responsible for complaints about the 

newspaper. ^ 68% 66% 

It is mc re important for the school to have a good image than an 

uncensored newspaper. 49% 45% 

The adviser is obligated to inform the administration of any 

controversial stories before the newspaper goes to press. 75% 41 % 

If )he student newspaper takes one side of a controversial issue, 

it should be required to publish the other side. 70% 63% 
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Student Control* xVIost principals and advisers thought that a free 
press is fundamental to American societ\\ WTiereas most principals 
did not think students should be allowed to exercise that freedom, a 
minority' of advisers held that position. Most principals disagreed 
with the statement that students should have full control of all edito- 
rial content of the newspaper after they have been trained in press 
responsibilit}'. Most advisers agreed that students should have full 
control, however. 

Prior Review. The authors found that most principals and advisers 
thought that prior review by administrators was a form of censorship. 
Nearly all principals and advisers stated that advisers should read all 

C()p\\ 

Prior Restraint* Principals were much more likely to want to use 
prior restraint on constitutionally protected but distasteful speech. 
Most principals but only a minority of the advisers agreed that 
administrators should be able to stop publication of articles they 
thought were harmful, even though not libelous, obscene, or likely to 
cause disruption. 

Responsibility. .Most principals and advisers thought that the sai- 
dent newspaper should be required to publish both sides of contro- 
versial issues. 

Prior Notification. Most princi|)als but only a minorit}' of advisers 
agreed that the adviser should inform the administration of contro- 
versial stories before the newspaper goes to press. 

Public Relations. About half the principals and nearly half of the 
advisers in Click and Kopenhavers study thought the schools good 
image was more important than an uncensored school newspaper. 
Only a minorit}' of principals and advisers stated that the adviser has 
a professional obligation to see that an article that would put the 
school in a bad light not be published. About half of the principals 
and a minority of the ad\isers stated that the saident paper should 
not be allowed to print stories that would hurt the school's reputa- 
tion, even if the stor\' is true. 

Discipline vs. Freedom. Principals were more likeK than advisers to 
think tluu the maintenance of discipline was more important than 
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having press freedom. Nearly half of the principals but few of the 
advisers thought that it was more important for the school to func- 
tion smoothly than for the student newspaper to be uncensored. 
Most principals hut only a minorit)* of advisers agreed that maintain- 
ing discipline in the school was more important than a free press. 

Personal Attacks* Only a minorit)' of principals and advisers stated 
that stories critical of the school board or local politicians and stories 
critical of teachers or administrators should not be published. 

Correcting Copy. Most principals and advisers thought the adviser 
should correct misspellings and factual errors in stories. 

Adviser Liability* The two groups also were in agreement about the 
advisers liabilit}' in case a problem arose. Click and Kopenhaver 
found that most principals and advisers stated that a newspaper 
adviser who had not read copy before publication should be held per- 
sonally responsible if complaints should arise over an article. 

Click and Kopenhaver concluded that the opinions of the prin- 
cipals and advisers reported in the study ''do not suggest a fostering 
of a free studeni press in American high schools.'''^'' 

Like Campbell in his study of principals and advisers, the 
authors concluded that the amount of disagreement in man\' 
instances was not as large as they had expected. 

The tAVo researchers noted three findings that strongly suggest- 
ed to them that U.S. high schools were not promoting freedom ol 
the press: that nearly all principals and advisers diought the adviser 
should review copy before publication; that most principals and a 
good-sized minorit}* ot advisers stated that administrators should 
stop publication of articles that the\* thought were harmful though 
not libelous, obscene or disruptive; ami that a quarter of principals 
responded that they tlid not think it was censorsliip for administra- 
tors to read copy before publication. 

(Hick and Kopenhaver commented: 

One ivntild iissnnic thdt priiwipiils luv likcl\ to be concerned 
(dwnt the iwiiire of their schools iind thitt their viez's nuiy tend to 
be more restrictive of press freedom. One :ronld also dssnme that 
ad:'iscr\' should understand the princtples of press freedom and 
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ethics (and) ViOiiId tend to dijfer signifumitly fi'o?// principals in 
defending and ensuring student press freedo??!, Houu've7\ the 
degree of disagreeifient between the two is not very st7'ong in 
many instances 

(]lick and Kopenhaver concliuled the following: 

Ercen though ?nost advisers and principals agree that a free 
press is fundamental to Ajnerican society, both groups' reactions to 
student press freedo?// belie this contention/*^ 

Summary and Conclusions 

At the heginning of this chapter, vvc asked two questions: 

(1) Did principals and advisers in the Tinker era follow the letter 
of the law in regard to the Supreme (Courts Tinker ruling and subse- 
quent lower court ndings? (2) Did they follow the spirit of those rul- 
ings? We can conclude that a number of principals and advisers did 
not do well at upholding either aspect; however, they were the 
niinorit)'. Advisers did a much better job upholding the letter and the 
spirit of the law than did the principals. 

Not only pre-V/V/^n* but also po^t-Tinker studies indicated that a 
numl)er of principals and advisers continued to see the school news- 
paper as a public relations instrument as well as a school bulletin 
board. In addition, large numbers of both groups thought that the 
adviser had the dut\' to try to persuade students to withhold some 
t)'pes of content. Some principals and advisers also thought they had 
the dut\' to use prior restraint on potentially objectionable material. 

Po^t-Tinker studies also suggested that many principals and a 
number of advisers either did not realize that courts had granted stu- 
dents considerable First Amendment rights or they chose to ignore 
that tact. Researchers, in essence, noted that if principals and advisers 
did not want objectionable contents to go into the newspaper, those 
contents did not go into it. Most often, however, principals and 
advisers used self-restraint instead of prior restraint. 

In addition, studies showed that some students before and after 
Tinker often did not question authority, and a number of them also 
seemed to agree with school officials' public relations goals for the 
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newspaper. Studies also showed that overt censorship often was not 
necessary because students resorted to self-censorship — either 
because of intimidation, because of deference, because they did not 
find anything controversial to write about, or because they them- 
selves believed that the newspaper should not be controversial. 
Wliatever student journalists' reasons niay have been not to cover 
controversial topics, researchers concluded that the content of the 
newspapers was bland. 

The results of these studies, however, are open to differing 
analyses depending upon ones definitions of censorship and seU-cen- 
sorship and the level of press freedom expected or thought to be 
desirable. If censorship is defined as "any official interference with 
student control of the newspaper," then it apparently is censorship 
for an adviser to read the newspaper before publication or for an 
adviser to correct misspellings and facuial errors. That definition ot 
censorship could also cover not only intiniidation but also any sug- 
gestions for stor\' content that an adviser might make. Under a strict 
definition of censorship, ver\' few school newspapers were h*ee from 
censorship. If censorship is defined as the actual deletion of passages 
or entire articles because of controversial content, the amount ot 
censorship in the 77;/^vrera was fairly limited. 

Hie amount of self-censorship used also is problematic, Wliat 
some school officials and some student journalists would see as 
responsible journalism also could be called self-censorship, It the 
definition of self-censorship includes refraining from publishing sto- 
ries without being threatened or being told by the adviser to with- 
hold a story, then student journalists during the Tinker era might be 
seen as apathetic and passive. If other reasons for self-restraint 
besides intimidation (such as deference or responsible journalism) are 
not seen as self-censorship, then the amount of self-censorship found 
was somewhat limited. 

We also set out in this chapter to determine whether the linker 
era was one in which advisers '^taught responsibilit}' and ethics but ... 
gave students oi>i)oriuniiies to get into hot water if they wished,'' {)r 
whether the slutlent presss rights were "routinely denied, with little 
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or no pnnest by the students/' Our conclusion is that the truth is 
somewhere bervveen those two extremes. 

The Tinker era certainly was a period of increased emphasis on 
freedom and responsihilir\' for students in some schools. Several 
researchers found such factors as school size, community' size and 
location, and adviser characteristics had a lot to do with how much 
freedom of the press was practiced at a school. Student characteris- 
tics also were found to be important. 

Based upon the degree of press freedom allowed by federal 
courts, the amount of prior restraint, intimidation, and self-censor- 
ship found during the Tinker era was excessive. Based upon strict lib- 
ertarian standards, any prior restraint, intimidation, or self-censorship 
would be objectionable. Most advisers during the Tinker era were sup- 
portive of press freedoni, and Journalism stn.idents thought their advis- 
ers would side widi them rather than with their principals, if problems 
arose. Moreover, no prior restraint was found at a majorit\* of schools, 
and only sporadic instances of prior restraint were reported else- 
where. 

The press system in operation during the Tinker era more closelv 
resembled a system based upon the S()cial responsibiHt^' theon' than 
one based upon libertarian or totalitarian concepts. Paraphrasing 
Laurence (Campbell, it is an exaggeration to assert that virtuallv all 
principals and advisers took an authoritarian role. Ones conclusion 
about student press freedom in the Tinker era will depend greatlv 
upon h(nv much press freedom one diinks ought to exist. Hie ques- 
tion of whether any restriction upon the free exercise of student 
expression should be tolerated is open to debate. 

Oourts throughout the l^^TOs and into the l^WOs continued to 
provide considerable support for students who charged that their 
schools' restrictions upon press freedom were excessive. Because of 
ditlering rulings by the various courts of appeal, proponents of full 
iMTst Amendment rights for students looked to the Supreme C^ourt to 
abolish prior restraint, if not intimidation. Wliat ha[)pencd when the 
Oourt finally did take up the matter of freedom of the secondarv 
school press was not what First Amendment supporters had expect- 
ed, however. That is a matter we will take up in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 9 



HAZELWOOD: THE SUPREME COURT 

SETS UP A DETOUR 



Chapter Highlights 



• The SuprcMnc Clourt stated mi Ihizchvood i\ Kiih//?/cicr tlv^t the 
principal can reguhite the contents of a school-sponsored 
newspaper ''in any reasonahle manner*" if the newspaper is 
not a foruin for public expression. 

• While many professional journalists thought the Ciourt s rul- 
ing was sound, most journalism education experts disagreed 
with the ruling. 

• While a number of observers assumed it would result in 
more censorship, researchers conducting surve\s in the 
months after the ruling concluded that few advisers anticipat- 
ed changes in their publications because of the ruling. 

• A longitudinal study of principals and advisers in one stale 
f(nmd no significant increase in censorship of school newspa- 
pers a year after the decision and no apparent change in 
newspajKT content. 

• A national study tuo years after the ruling found that most 
advisers noticed no change in censorship or content since the 
ruling. 

l'\)r more than 15 years alter the Dukcr decision, the Supreme 
Court declined its opportimities to clarify the confusion between 
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\arious federal circuits, ordinarily by declaring cases brought by stu- 
dents to be moot because the student involved had graduated. When 
the C^ourt finally ruled directh' on the First Aniendnient protection 
given the public school press, it was not faced with a divided nation 
and anti-war demonstrations on college and high school campuses as 
it had been when Tinker was decided. Instead, the country was united 
under a pojuilar conservative president, and the Supreme (]ourt was 
decidedh" more conservative than the one that had decided the 
Tiukcr case. 

That the (Jourt would be taking a more conservative direction 
when it ruled on student press rights xsas evident in a case that had 
been decided in 1^>86, Bcthvl School District i\ Frascr^ The case 
involved a student who had been disciplined l)ecause of a speech he 
gave in supi)ort of a candidate running tor a student boch' office. 
While not using obscenities, Fraser included a number of sexual 
innuendos in his speech. In his ()i)inion for the Clourt, (^diief Justice 
Warren Burger concluded that the case was different from Tinker in 
which students were engaged in i)()litical protest. Burger wrote that 
"simpiv because the use of an offensive form of exi)ression ma\ not 
be prohibited to adults making what the speaker considers a i)olitica! 
point, [does not mean) that the same latitude must l)e i)ermitted to 
children in a i)ublic school," 1 le wrote: 

The undoubted freedom to iuh octite unpopnlnr dnd eontro- 
l ersiiil I'ieti's in schools iind eLissroonis niiist be balanced against 
the society^s coantefTailing interest in teaching the students the 
boundaries of socially appropriate behavior. liven the most heated 
political discourse in ii democratic society rajuires consideration for 
the personal sensibilities of the other participants and andiences} 

When the Supreme (lourt finally ruled in a case concerning the 
student j)ress, it took l-^raser for its motlcl insiead of Tinker In its 
decision released on January 13, 19S8, the (]ourt differentiated the 
case from the Tinker decision because that case involved student 
si)eecb that merely occurred on school properr\* and was not school- 
sponsored. 

The case resulted from action during the 1^^S2-S3 school year 
bv ihe principal at lla/cluood h.ast High School in suburban St. 
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Louis, xMissouri, to stop the school newspaper from publishing arti- 
cles that he said invaded the privacy of students and parents, The 
newspaper was written and edited by a Journalism class and, thus, 
was part of the school curriculum, 

WHien the adviser submitted page })ro()fs to the principal, he 
objected to a stoiy about teen pregnancy because he thought that 
students would know the pregnant girls even though their names 
were not mentioned in the stor\: He also thought that references to 
sexual activity and birth control were not appro[)riate for younger 
students at the school, lie objected to an article about divorce 
because the i)age proof identified a student who complained about 
her fathers conduct; however, the adviser had deleted the name from 
the final version, I'hc principal thought that the i)arents should be 
invited either to respond to the remarks or to consent to their publi- 
cation. Deciding that there was no time to make changes before the 
end oi the school year, he ordered die two pages containing the arti- 
cles to be withheld from [)ul)lication. 

The federal district court ruled that the editor's First 
Amendment rights had not been violated, but the decision was over- 
turned on appeal. The L',S, Supreme C^ourt, however, ruled that the 
princii)al had acted reasonabU' and that his action was not unconsti- 
tutional because ^'First ,'\mendment rights of students in the public 
schools are not automatically coextensive with the rights of adults in 
other settings'' and that "a school need not tolerate student speech 
that is inconsistent with its basic educational mission, even though 
the government could not censor similar speech outside the school," 

The determining factor in the Ha/clwood case was that the 
school's newspaper was not seen as an open forum for student 
exj-^ression. Because the news[)aper was not a forum for public 
expression, the (lourt stated, the principal could regulate the con- 
tents of the school-si)()nsored news[)aper 'In an\' reasonable man- 
ner," It gave the following definition of a public forum: 

{S)chnnl fiicilitics naiy he dcancd to he puhlic fontiiis n)il\ if 
schoni ttitthnritics huvc "Ay policy or hy pnictia'^^ npuwd the fdcili- 
tics "for iitcliscrimi/tutc //sc h\ the [rcncn// puhlit^^ or l>v so///c sci^- 
///(V// of the p/th/i{\ s/ich /ts student nrif^uitizutions, ' 
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The Cx)urts definition differed from the one usually used by 
lower courts, which stated that a forum for student expression existed 
when a publication printed such things as student editorials and stu- 
dent letters as well as student-written stories and when the publica- 
tion is distributed to students outside the journalism class. Under 
the Supreme C^ourts definition, schools presumably would have to 
allow ''indiscriminate'' use by the general public or by school organi- 
zations. 

The Supreme (lourt in the Ilazelwood case, however, said that 
the Hazelwood Knsts Spcct/'/u// newspaper was not a public forum 
because the adviser was the ''final nuthorit}' w ith respect to almost 
ever)' aspect of the production and publication of Spcctm///, including 
its content/' In. addition, each issue was reviewed by the principal 
prior to its publication. 

The C^ourt notctl that the written policy of the school board was 
that the school newspaper ''accepts all rights implied by the I^rst 
Amendment" and that "school sponsored publications will not 
restrict tree expression or diverse viewpoints within the rules of 
responsible journalism." It concluded, however, that the board did 
not intend to make Spvctnufi a public forum because the polic\ also 
noted thai school publicati(Mis were ''developed within the adoined 
curriculum and its educational implications." The C^ourt said that 
school officials had not indicated an intent "to open the papers pages 
to indiscriminate use by its student reporters and etlitors, or bv the 
student hotly generally." 

Justice White stated that it did not matter whether school publi- 
cations that are not public forums according to the (Courts definition 
are part of a class or an extracurricular project *'so long as they are 
sui')ervised by faculty members ami tlesigned to impart particular 
knowledge or skills to student participants and audiences." The rul- 
ing meant that the V/V/^'cr standanl applied only between the school- 
yard gate and the schools front door. Whites opinion made the 
totalitarian theory the apprc^priatc model not only for student news- 
j)aj')ers bin also lor all other sj^eecb dining school-sponsored activi- 
ties. I*\-hoing I'rascr, \\ iiile wrote: 

:4() 
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{E)duaitors do not offend the First Anitnubncnt by exereis- 
ing editorial eonrrol over the style and eontent of student speech in 
school-sponsored expressive activities so long as their actions are 
reasoffahly related to legitimate pedagogical concerns.^ 

Justice Brcnnan, writing in dissent, disagreed with the distinc- 
tion made hetween school-sj^onsored publications and student 
speech taking phice in other school settings, and he charged that 
Tinker had been abandoned. He challenged the three ''excuses" upon 
which the majority based its decision: *'the public educators preroga- 
tive to control curriculum; the pedagogical interest in shielding the 
high school audience from ol)jectional)le \iewpoints and sensitive 
t()|)ics; and the schools need to disassociate itself from student 
expression/' lie noted that the linker case addressed the first con- 
cern, that the second concern was not a legitimate one, and that the 
third could easily be achieved by other means, such as bv the publica- 
tion of a disclaimer. Kvcn Brennan, however, rejected a lilKTtarian 
theor}' for the secondan* school press and espoused a social responsi- 
l)ilir\- theory instead. Brennan concluded that poor grammar, bad 
w riting, or fiUilt}' research could Ik* targets of prior restraint because 
they would detract from the puq^ose of the Journalism curriculum. 

Journalists' Reaction to the Haze/woot/ Ruling 

The chairman of the 1-Vcedom of Information (Committee of the 
Society of Professional Journalists, Paul McMasters, said the ruling 
"cuts the First Amendment legs off the student press. The execu- 
tive director ot The Dow Jones Ncwsixiper l*und also was critical of 
the ruling. As might have i)een exjK'cted iK'cause of the Kennedy 
(>)mmission s findings more than a decade earlier, professional jour- 
nalists' supiM)rt for the school j^ress was limited, however. Dorothv 
Bowles found that newsi^ajKT organizations were sj^lit on the issue 
and that most newsinij^er editorials ai^phuided the ruling." She found 
that a few newsi^aj^crs opj^osed the ruling. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, tor example, critiei/ed the opinion for giving the school 
board too nuich latitude, and the headline of the Miami Herald edi- 
torial was 'iligh (iourt Miniks/' 
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Whereas articles by Richard Schmidt and Frank Wiggins^ and 
by Fern \alentine'^ questioned the lesson being taught by the Court 
in its ruling, the publication of the American Societ}' of Newspaper 
Editors ran articles on both sides of the issue. 'Fhe publication of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, which did not join in 
the lawsuit because its members were divided, also ran articles sup- 
porting each side»^^' Whereas the Columbia Jounuil'mi Rcviev: ran a 
story critical of the decision, the Washington Jonrual'mu Rrcwv:\ arti- 
cle did not take a stand. 

An article in Editor and Publisher concluded that most news- 
papers' supported the decision. It noted: "Unlike some media 
lawyers and jcnu'nalism association heads who last week denounced 
the High (>)urt decision as a 'First Amendment disaster," the editori- 
als, in general, seem to say, 'Thats life, kids/"^^ Supporters of the 
decision included The Sciv York Times and the Washington Post, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, the Detroit \eiis, the Philadelphia Inquires and 
the Chicago Sun-Ti///es, A Chicago Tribune editorial agreed with the 
decision while simultaneously questioning the Courts reasoning in 
reaching it. 

Why the hick of support among professional journalists for the 
freedom of the secondary school press? Journalists tended to see 
principals as having the role of publishen ignoring the function of 
principals as agents of the state. The logic of editorial writers basical- 
1\' followed the viewpoint expressed in the following Philadelphia 
Inquirer comment: 

(})f the studeftts had :ron their case, sti/dcnt editors around 
the countiy vcoiild have ended up ::'ith greater rights than their 
counterparts in the adult H'orhL vchere editors at Jjiany ne:rspa- 
pcrs often haz e to fight against tin/ id oniiers to get controversial 
articles into print 

Whereas journalists usually shield themseUes behind the I'irst 
Amendment so as not to be forced to follow someone else's standard 
of social rcsponsibilit}*, some journalists rejected the need of student 
journalists for such protection. The)* saw school officials' actions not 
as malevolent, but altruistic. The \e:v ]orl: Times, for example, com- 
mented that it thought the ruling meant not censorship but rcsponsi- 
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biliU'. ''The decision is a challenge to educators to help their students 
tell the story fairly and accurately/' the editorial stated, '*not to 
squelch theni/'^-^ 

School Officials' Responses to the Ruling 

Some secondar}' school officials w ho supported the ruling did so 
because they felt the school newspaper should represent the school 
and its policies. Others agreed with many newspaper editors that 
school officials had a right to require that the student press be 
responsible based upon a school officials deterniination of what was 
responsible. Some school officials held the opinion expressed by a 
number of editorial writers that the principal is the publisher. Others 
assumed that the school and school board are legalK* responsible for 
all newspaper content even if the school did not exercise prior 
review. The)- thought, therefore, that school administrators niust 
protect themselves from lawsuits by using prior review and prior 
restraint. ^"^ 

All of those views were represented in comments of the 
National School Boards Association and the National Association of 
Secondar}' School Principals. Ivan (iluckman, cc^unsel for the princi- 
pals' organization, said that school officials ''are responsible for w hat 
comes out in the newspaper. No reporter has an unfettered right to 
publish what he wants in the paper." The president of the school 
board members* organization said: "It is not the student who is sued; 
it is the school board/'^' I le said it took school districts out of a posi- 
tion 'M)et\veen the rock and the hard place'' by giving them the rights 
of a publisher to detennine what will be printed in the school news- 
paper. The deputy general counsel of the school board members' 
association stated that if the Ildzchioad case had gone against the 
principal, schools ''would ha\e had either anarch\- or no student 
newspapers at all."''' 

Most of the readers (|)rcsumably mainly school board mcnibcrs 
and |)rincipaN) responding to a survc\- published in The . {tncrictUi 
School Boiifit Jnnnhil in April IWS supported the ////^r/::'(W decision. 
lMghty-fi\ c percent of the readers participating in the unscientific 
suney responded thai thc\- welcomed the decision, and 1 percent 
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agreed that "schools must teach student journalists to exercise free 
speech responsibilit}^ before bestowing it on them." Only 14 percent 
of readers responding, however, replied that the decision "merely 
gives school people the freedom to control editorial content that 
newspaper publishers already enjoy/' 

(^ne Pennsylvania hoard member wrote: "Rights and responsi- 
bilit}' go hand in hand. People — such as school board niembers — 
who have responsibilit\* for protecting others must protect everyone's 
rights." .'\ lexas hoard member responded: "Journalism classes are 
paid for -^ ith tax dollars. They are used as instructional tools and not 
primarilv as sounding boards for students who wish to make state- 
ments to their classmates." .A. Xew Jersey principal noted: 

Frmlo/// of speech in the school cot/text applies to the publish- 
er and not the individnaL The school is the ozinr and publisher 
of the neivspapen not the students, )oun^sters are free, ij they 
ivish, to Ti'ritc their oven nvvcspaper — on their oz n time and at 
their oivn expense and liability, ' 

Among the 15 percent of respondents who did not support the 
ruling, a board member from Washington State asked: "How can 
students learn responsibilirv* if the principal takes responsibilit}' tor 
what appears in the newspaper?" A school board member from 
Illinois wrote: "Now that we know for certain what our authority is, 
wc must be vcrv careful not to be heavy-handed or dictatorial. 
Otherwise, we'll wind up demonstrating the need for the First 
Amendment."'^ 

Teachers' and Students' Responses to Hazelwood 

Kditor-in-Ohief Jeff .Massey was quoted in an article in the 
Januar}' 2^^ l^WS, Panther Press at Mountain (irove, Missouri, High 
School as saying: "Its prett\' nuich been like this anyway. Last year 
when wc wrote on a touchy subject, we always cleared it with the 
principal first." 

Kevin Henderson, editor-in-chief of the Prairie .Wirv at 
Kicka|y)o I ligh School in S[)ringneld, Missouri, wrote in the January 
Vm. issue: 
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The recent Si/pre?//e Court decisiofi rcgtirding the 
Hiizchuood case, ami cefisordu'p ifi genen/L uv/x Justice due to the 
circuffjsttinees. Controversial items aren^ the hest neirs around 
and are too often used for their shock ('//£'(Y,,,.Kickapoo New s 
7:7V/ not shirk aivay fiwn any issues that are hard-hitting as long 
as they can he covered tastefully and on a purely factual basis. 

A high school journalist in the St. Louis suburb of Ladue — 
which, like Hazelirood, is located in St. Louis Count}-, Missouri — 
w rote a full-page editorial about the ruling in the February 12, 1988, 
edition ot his school newspaper, the Pano?a?na. I'he student, David 
Bianco, statctl: 

77u' decision will hun schools, because anytime fteedo?// of 
expression is liinited. creativity is dampened and enthusiasm for 
journalism is diminished. It rcill hurt students, because not only 
vcill vital information on in/poitant issues be iiithhehL bin also 
high school ne'uspapers in some school districts vcill either become 
propaganda for the schooTs beliefs or they z^ill become void of real 
neivs, filed v:ith only sports a nicies and fashion pag;es. Most 
importantly, hoiveven the case Z'ill hurt freedom of expression 
throughout . Imerica, ll?e ruling ivilL vcithout a doubt, serve as a 
precedent for ftfturc cases, and a v:hole generation of journalists 
may Just groz' up under the specter of the principal s veto. 

After noting the Ladue School District hiul ;1 strong publications 
polic)' that was reviewed each year, Bianco added: 

77^' I Li/.elwood decision is clearly ivrong. as it will dimin- 
ish student rights to intelligent discussion of the issues. Fm just 
lucky I live in Ladue a)}d not in Ilazehvood, or you probably 
would ny be readin^r this. 

Other Reactions to Hazelwood v. Kuhlmeier 

Student press groups, journalism cducniors, and ci\ il liberties 
organizations led an outcry against the ruling. The Second.arv 
l\ducation Division of the Association for I\ducaiion in journalism 
anil Mass (lommunication anil the entire mcnil)ershi|i of the 
AI\|\K;, composed mainly of college journalism educators, pnsscd 
resolutions condcnming the ruling, 
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Jean Brown, a Michigan college professor, wrote that the deci- 
sion "strikes an ominous blow to the whole issue of the essential pur- 
pose and value of education as it is conceived in this country."^'' Scott 
McXabb, an instructor at a Michigan junior college, noted: ''The 
Supreme Court decision in Hazcluood is a mandate for mediocre 
education. "'^^ College professor Nathan Essex, however, noted that 
the decision does not mean that administrators "may arbitrarily sup- 
press student speech'' but that they must have ''compelling evidence 
to deuKMistrate that the content of the publication does in foct create 
a disruptive influence on the school's program/'-^ 

First Amendment scholar Louis \\. Ingelhart analy/.ed the 
majority and minority opinions in the ihizchvood ruling and each 
citation," He found 28 thinirs the Court did not rule on or did not 
understand. He stated that the court ignored the equal protection 
and due process provisions of the 14th Amendment and ignored the 
First Amendment rights of students to read or to receive information 
or to share viewpoints. 

higclhart also noted that the ruling ignored a \ariet\- of other 
facts: that children can be treated like adults in court, that 16-year- 
olds mav marry, 18-year-olds ma\ vote and ser\e on juries, and that 
17- and 18-\'ear-otds ma\* see R-rated mo\ies; and that man\ girls 
can become pregnant b\- age 11. He noted that the ruling also estab- 
lished liability for schoc^l officials without requiring that a s\stem of 
prior review be established. In addition, he stated thai the Court 
failed to deal with academic freedom for tacult\- members who might 
disagree with the principal about what should be prohibited in the 
newspaper. 

Ingelhart attacked Justice Whites determination that the clause 
in lluk'cr thai allc^ws school officials to censor ont\ student speech 
which would "substantially interfere with the work of the school or 
impinge upon the rights of other students" was not the standard to 
be used for student e\i)ression si)onsored b\- the school.-' Ingelhart 
connncnted: 

77vv is //// (istoiiisbin{y vic:r to i tftnc fro))! the ihition^ bi^ybcst 
cni/rt irhich tippiircnth disff/hscs Icjj^til provisioi/s so thdt it u/n 
fuhl nnn !c{r,/llr hiiscd vic':rpnint.\ us ii ftir da iJiny^ /'.^'''^ 
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even constitiitioiuih issues.... ITbite differed sharply ivith a state- 
went attributed in a school board polic)' '<vhicb proposed that ^'only 
speech that ffiaterially and substantially interferes ivith the 
requirements of appropriate discipline can be found unacceptable 
and therefore prohibited. ''-"^ 

T'homas Kvcslagc, a First AincnclnKMit scholar and a member of 
the Student Press Law (Center Board of Directors, called the lan- 
guage used by the C'ourt "frighteningly broad and repressive" and 
stated that "the Clourt has stirred smoldering cinders that threaten to 
erupt in damaging ways/'-' 1 le noted that the ruling that school offi- 
cials could censor student publications did not especially ''surprise or 
alarm'' advisers, administrators or students, because most of them 
thought censorship w as allowed or, at least, operated as if it were. 
However, he said, the decision presents more problems for the stu- 
dent press than were obvious in wire sen'ice summaries <^f the deci- 
sion. 

Kveslage noted that the C!ourt answered three previously unre- 
solved questions about student press rights: Who is responsible for 
school-sponsored student speech? (Answer: School officials.) Is the 
student news{)aper a public forum and, therefore, free from censor- 
ship In' school officials? (.\nswer: Not unless school policv" says so 
and the school "behaves acc{)rdingly" and. in practice, follows the 
policy.) Does it matter if the student speech is in a publication pro- 
tiuced by a class or it it is produced outside of a formal classroom set- 
ting? (.Answer: School officials are allowed to control an\- 
school-sponsored activity not involving a public forum, whether 
insitle or outside a classroom.) 

I'Acslage stated that the answers to the questions were not as 
much ot a threat to student rights as was the way the Clourt answered 
the questions. First, the (lourt did not define w hat it meant in- regu- 
lation "in a reasonable manner." Second, the school ma\- censor 
without having specific w ritten guidelines to let students know vvhat 
school officials think is objectionable. 'Fhird, the school can set stan- 
dards for the student press that are higher than those required In 
professional journalists. Fourth, schools may censor articles written 
In students who ha\e not "mastered'' all aspects of journalism cur- 
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riciiliiin concerning the handling of controversial topics, the right to 
privacy, and the 'Mcgal, moral and ethical restrictions" on journalists. 
Fifth, school officials may censor student expression that they think 
does not support the schools educational mission if it is likei\* that 
members of the public might think the school is endorsing the view- 
point put forth in that expression. ''Obviously, the (lourt has gone far 
be\'ond the central questions of liabilit\* and curriculum control,'' 
Kveslage stated.-^' 

A 1988 article in the Phi Delta Kappan magazine noted that 
I luzchi'oocL Bethel School District i\ Fniscr, and Sc7v Jersey i\ l.LX). (in 
which the (lourt said that only ''reasonable suspicion'' and not "prob- 
able cause'' was necessar\- for school officials to search student lock- 
ers for illegal drugs) indicated a major change in the C^ourt's attitudes 
about the rights of students. The article stated: 

It 'vill take ti/ne a fid s// her/ //cut con it decisions to detern/ine 
the impact of the Kuhlmeier //.r., IJa/^cKvood/ decision. Since 
there is no ez'idence to suggest that the statas of student ncuspa- 
pers is a major issue in most high schools across the count r\\ it 
n/{f\ he thiit initial reaciioiis are more spirited than is justified. 
That remains to he Si ir What is ceifain is that the Supreme 
Court has. in its three recent decisions dealing ivith student 
rights, fixcil iieir hnnndaries ivithin 'vhich those rights are to he 
considered 

The article noted that courts taking student press cases still 
could look to 'rinker :\^ well as llazelvcood because the Supreme (lourt 
distinguished betrween them. However, the Kappan article concluded 
thai the Ihizehvood decision would mean fewer student press cases 
would be going to court b^ecause of the decreased likelihood that 
decisions by school officials would be overturned. 

The Kappan author reasoned that the three cases showed that 
the school could control activities if the school would be seen to have 
responsibility for those activities, particularly if those activities would 
send the w rong kind of message about the natin*e of the school. Only 
"reasonableness" is required of the actions of school officials under 
the three school cases. I low ever, the author appeared to disagree 
with I Acslagc in stating that policies restricting students' rights must 
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he "grounded in clearh* enunciated policies and rules, the contents of 
which have been communicated to students/'-'^ 

Phi Delta Kappan's 1 3 Conclusions about Student Rights Based 
upon Hazelwood, Bethel, and ILO. 

(Source: Phi Dcltii Kiipptuis Fehruan' 1^^88, pp. 6-7.) 

1. The guarantees and protections provided h\' the (Consti- 
tution of the L'nitcd States are apphcahle to students; ho\ve\ - 
er, tliese rights will be interpreted in terms of the unique 
en\ ironment that pre\ ails in the public schools, 

2. School officials, in carrying out certain disciplinary functions, 
are agents of the state and nuist act in accord with substanti\ e 
and i^rocedural guarantees i^rcn ided in the L\S. (Constitution, 

3. Students ha\'e a legitimate right to i)rivac\'; howe\er, this 
right must be balanced against the states right to maintain a 
school ein ironment that is conducive to learnintr. 

4. The standard test that school officials nuist meet in search- 
and-sei/.iire acti\ ities is one of "reasonableness," This is not 
as se\ ere a test as the "probable vause" standard that i)re\ ails 
in adult criminal settings. 

School officials are not required to obtain a warrant before 
searching a student under their authority 

(). '1 he l-'irst Amendment free-si^eech rights of students are nor 
as c\tensi\ e as those iMxn ided for adults. 

7. Schools and parents have a recognized interest in regulating 
student speech to pre\ent language that is sexually explicit, 
\ ulgar, lewd, or obscene. 

5. The decision as to what speech is apiM'opriate in the public 
school properly rests with the school board. 

School authorities do not \iolate iMrst AmeiKhnent rights of 
students in exercising control over the sr\le and content ol' 
student speech in school-sponsored expressi\e acti\ities as 
long as their actions are reasonably related to legitimate edu- 
cational concerns. 
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10. The courts will intcn'civ- to protect the First Ainendincnt 
rights of students only when the schools decision to censor 
student expression is made without a valid educational pur- 
pose. 

1 1. The school can disassociate itself from speech and/or actions 
that are inappropriate in the school setting. 

12. The school is not a puhlic forum unless school officials have, 
1)\- policv or hy practice, opened the schools indiscriminately 
for use hv the public. 

13. Once the decision is made that the school is not a puhlic 
foruni, school officials may impose reasonable restrictions on 
the speech of students, teachers, antl other members of the 
school communit}'. 

Although the Hazchrood ruling concerned rights of administra- 
tors as well as of students, other researchers have noted that it also 
concerned the rights of teachers. Mike .Simpson, an attorney with the 
National Kducation Association s Office of Cicneral (Council, stated 
that the Supreme C>)urts '^broad decision may adversely affect nor 
just student press advisers but all teachers, threatening their ability to 
expose students to controversial ideas." lie noted that the Clourts 
minoritv in liiizchvood wrote that the schools responsibilit)" to ''incul- 
cate moral and i>()litical values is not a general warrant to act as 
thought police/' and he called the ruling *'a stunning defeat tor the 
rights of student journalists." (Concerning the wa\- the rights of all 
teachers could be infringed because ot the ruling, he wrote: 

WhiU i/NpiU t :rill the liiizchvond cnsc have on the riirhts of 
tiiichcrsi' h))r st{irtcr.\\ jonrniilisfn tidviscrs :rill iKr,:- htivc to koiv- 
toir to principals :rho ivnnt to keep sensitive or eontnrecrsiiil issues 
off the pii{!;es ofstndent pnhliditions. hns tiririied that nn 

iidi'iser 1,1 n refnse to ohe\ an ndniinistrntor\^ order to censor the 
school paper heciNise to do so ii'onld l inlate the constitutiontil rijj^hts 
nf students. Such an anrn/nent is no loufrcr viahle. Advisers veho 
fail to v ieldii heavy blue pencil may find their jobs at risk because 
the principal ubjects to veh,it their students veritc. 
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More hupona/n, the Coun^ ruliug has dire iinplicatious for 
the rights ofutl teuehe/y. While the Supreme Coun bus never 
ruled ou irhether teachers eujoy a right to aaide?uic frecdout ... 
the legal reasoning used in llazclwood could he applied to 
scz'crc/y li?//it the right of teachers to speak freely in the classroo??! 
or to assign outside readings, '*^ 

After noting that school arguahly has an c\cn greater interest 
in controlling w hat s said to a captive classroom audience or assigned 
for required reading," he concluded: 

/// short, if school officials cui? cei?sor ai7icles in an official 
puhlication because they're sensitive, coiitroversiai or agc-inap- 
prnpriate. then they can also censor reading lists, lihraiy books, 
and teachers the ///selves, - ' 

jack Dvorak and jon Paul Dilts also concluded that the 
Ilazehrood ruling endangers teachers' freedom of expression and 
could lead to con il let between teachers and administrators. They 
noted that because the C^ourt all but overlooked the advisers role as 
teacher, *'it has moved the debate about the uses of a free press in 
schools from an issue concerned with student rights to an issue con- 
cerned with teachers' rights."'' Because of the ruling, thev cautioned, 
a teacher who decides to fight censorship can appeal "only to her 
own limited claims to academic freedom or, more in the spirit of 
llazehvood, to the needs of journalism pedagogv."'"^ 

Dvorak and Dilts noted that if the ruling "does not mean an end 
to journalism education as a means of teaching democratic values, 
then it must mean that journalism educators are in a pedagogical 
quandary.''' They noted a basic conflict for an educator in trx'ing to 
teach the importance of press freedom while students live with the 
reality of state-sponsored censorship in the school. The two 
researchers wrote that "onl\ under remarkably narrow circumstances 
could one imagine teaching the value of free speech bv censoring it.'' 
The) added: 

(l)//hc/r//t co//t/'adicti(>//s /rs//lt r.'he// a public school jo/in/al~ 
is?// adviser teaches i/bout p/'otcctio//s from govc/i/n/e//t cv// so /'ship 
a//d scc/ ciy :rhilc at the sa/nc fin/c se/^ing as a state censo/' or 
standi//g idly by </s the school principal cc//so/s,..,{r)hc sin/nL/tion 
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of Constitutional freedom — irhcther created hy school polity, state 
lau\ or the needs ofpedagog}' — is a teaching method vital to the 
success of a joarnalis'}?! curricitlu??)}^' 

Censorship: Promoting Propaganda or Good Educational Policy? 

Max James suggesteci in 1970 that those who advocated censor- 
ship of suident publications as well as those who opposed it thought 
their actions furthered identical education goals — "the liberation or 
fuller development of the hunianit}* of the individual, for his own 
betterment as well as that of societ)'/'^ I'hus, while some educators 
see censorship as fostering propaganda, others — and the Supreme 
C^ourt — see it as promoting good educational policy. James, who 
took the view that fostering propaganda cannot be good educational 
policy, stated: 

\\l)at secjns to be most at stake is this funda??iental question: 
Should the taxpayers^ money be used to support a school newspa- 
per irhich is essentially a propaganda sheet presenting a rosy, cozy 
rieiv of the sehooL the co???n/ unity, and the ivorld at large and 
thus protecting its readers {ivhether students, faculty, parents, or 
community taxpayers) from controversial ?natters vshich might 
divide or fiwn /mpleasant realities irhich might defile or corrupt, 
or should the taxpayers' money spent on school neirspapers he 
expected to contribute to the intellectual groT.'th and developn/ent 
of both a ev.' spa per stafj and the readers of school neves papers by 
allowing the staff responsible freedom in the handling of all neves 
{pleasant or unpleasant) in the best tradition of a ivell-deflned 
publisher-editor relationship found in all good professional jour- 
nalism? That is. should school newspapers exist for propaganda or 
education'f^^ 

The issues on both sides of that argument were set forth in two 
])apcrs presented at the l^^HS sununer meeting of the Association for 
I'xiucation in Join'nalism and Mass (lomnuinication, an organization 
for college and university Journalism educators. In their paper. 
Professors i.ouis Da\ and John i^utlcr concluded that the llazehvood 
decision was sound educational policy and represents a "restoration 
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of the proper balance between the pedagogical mission of the public 
schools and the role of the student press. "^'^ 

Day and Butler presented three reasons \vh\' llazehvood is good 
constitutional law and good educational policy: (1) The ideas 
espoused in the Hazekvood decision are historically well-grounded in 
libertarian philosophy and educational ideology; (2) The general 
thrust of the llazchvood niajoritv' opinion is compatible with a large 
body of legal precedent recogni/jng the "limited capacit} " of juve- 
niles to exercise fulK' the rights and privileges accorded to adults; and 
(3) Ai the least the I lazchrood ca^c represents a pragmatic view of the 
role of scholastic journalism within the public school curriculum. 
The two authors added: 

/Ha/.elwood 7:v/.\7 not just u move by a eoiisercative (juut 
to restmiii individual liberties but represents a belief by a uiajori- 
ty of the justices that school ofjlciitls should be accorded substantial 
deference in their forffiulation and rniplenientation of educational 
poruy^'' 

Da\- and Butler saw the ruling as the recmergence of the "cul- 
tural transmission ideolog)'/' which emerged in the United States 
with the mass arrival of inunigrants from around the world l)ut which 
has its roots in the classical Western academic tradition. The ideolo- 
gy states that "schools had to help s\ nthesi/e people around a 
demand for a new, functional, and positive concejuion of the schools 
role in societx.""^' The\' also saw the ruling as the demise of the "pro- 
gressive'' educational theories of John I)ewe\' and others. 

Dav and Butler argued that when the exercise of libert\' runs 
counter to the educational mission of the school, the schools mission 
should prevail "in the interest of leaching ethical and moral stan- 
dards." They wrote that the ruling at least "rci^rcscnts a pragmatic 
view of the role of scholastic journalism within the public school cur- 
riculum.'' I hey added: 

Hi{yh school nev.'spapers are not public foru//is established to 
facilitate an unfettered fnarketplace of ideas. These schooTspon- 
sored publications are education it I toois, (lesij^ned to teach /ournaT 
istic l:no:rled{i;e. skills and ethical behavior. . Idfffiuistrative 
restraints on articles :rhich the principal feels are in poor taste, 
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contain objectionable material or arc likely to violate the interests 
of third parties do not abridge the general free speech rights of 
student reporters and editors.... (A)d?ninistrators and joarnalisn/ 
teachers must have flexibility in fonnnlating and imple?nenting 
policies regarding the ethical and legal ^'standards^" to be incorpo- 
rated into scholastic Joarnalis??/ instruction,'^-^ 

Day and Butler presented a five-point rationale for supporting 
the Hazchvood v. Kuhlmeier decision: (1) The underlying values of 
free speech are not as important in the public school as in societ}* at 
large; (2) Some control ot the high school press is essential to main- 
tain academic standards; (3) Decisions regarding high school publica- 
tions should be based upon local educational objectives rather than 
on a national constitutional standard; (4) The lack of maturit}' of 
high school students justifies a "limited capacit}''' free speech right; 
(5) Student journalists are not completely denied their rights of 
expression; there are alternati\ e channels ot communication. 

In their paper about the Hazehraod decision, lawyers J. A hire 
Abrams and S. Mark (Goodman concluded that the Supreme Clourt 
was in error in its conclusion that the llazehcood Fast High School 
newspaper was not a public forum and that such school-sponsored 
publications do not have constitutional jirotection.*^' They reasoned 
thai Spectrum was a public forum l)ecause ot the school districts pub- 
lication policy* because students not in join*nalism II class could con- 
tribute letters and other material for publication, and because around 
one-fourth of the newsj^aper s revenue was generated by sales. They 
concluded that ^'Spectnim was by intention and in fact a student 
newsi)aper tor the jM'esentation ol student news, view and opin- 
ions.""'^ I'bey noted that in 1*^S3*^' the Supreme C>ourt established 
three rxpcs of ind)lic forums: the quintessential public forum; the 
limited public forum; and the non-public forum. Abrams and 
(ioodman argued that Spectra/// tell under the second category 
l)ecause it was oj^cn lor unrestricted use by a particular group — 
llazehi md Fast students. M1iey staled: 

/ ///'(' Stiprenie doart has sent a message not ?iierel\ to those 
joarnalists bat to all public school students. On the one hamL the 
(jairt has told those students that the edncatumal syste/n ex/sts to 
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inculcate in toinorrov^'s leaders "the fundaffwntal values necessary 
to the niai}itenam'e of a democratic political system,^^ The Court 
has also stated that public education serces to prepare the youth of 
our nation to deal vcith ''our increasingly complex society and... 
the duties of citizenship in our de?nocratic Repuhlic/' The C^ur*, 
hoiirven is telling stndeJits that these values tnust be received pas- 
sively, irithout significant oppoitunit)' to debate on a school-iride 
basis the issues and concerns of the day. It blithely presu?//es that 
there vcill be other equally efficient u/cchanis7us such as local nccrs 
media by vchich students in a public high school may receive the 
information they need to ?nake their oven cboices^^' 

Expectations About the Impoct of the Hazelwood Ruling 

A niinii)cr of advocates tor school Journalism made dire predic- 
tions about the contents of school publications and the future v)f the 
secondary school press following the llazehvood ruling. For example, 
Mark CJoodman, the executive director of the vStudent Press Law 
Cx'nter, said after the Hazehrood ruling that he expected ''many more 
students will he subtly intimidated to no longer cover topics like 
pregnancy, divorce, AIDS, or others of vital importance to them.''*^ 
A Michigan college instructor remarked: 

Some leducatorsj Trill use it to lin/it stiidents^ freedom of 
speech as they see fit. Anything they fnd offensive vcill become a 
'legitimate pedagogical cuncenf and disappear from students^ 
ncTrspapers. Others v:dl use it to shut dovcn student papers com- 
pletely or slovcly strangle them until they contain nothing of any 
interest so that students quit and go avcay, 

A}id others xvill continue to do vchat they^ve ahviiys done, at 
least until someone vcith more authority stops them: to provide 
students Tvith a realistic and valuable learning experience iind to 
teach them writing, editing, judgment skills, civics, ethics, and 
responsibility on oue of the most meaningful situations the public 
schools ever had the guts to offer 

llovcever providin\i^ that meaningful experience Just got a 
hundred times harder aiuL in so/ne schools, impossible.'^^ 
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Louis Ingelhart suggested that the decision had ccMisiderable 
potential effects on student si)eech far beyond the school newspa- 
per.*^'^ Ingelhart stated that the decision authorized complete control 
by public school officials of all student and facult)' expression "any- 
where or anytime on the school campus.'' He said that "the right to 
read or see or hear ideas, information, or viewi)oints can he denied." 
He came up with a list of 64 t)'pes of content specified in the Courts 
decision as something that could be censored: from advocating the 
use of alcohol to vulgarit}'; from content lacking fairness to content 
that is not responsible journalism; from content revealing intimate 
concerns of incHviduals to particulars of teen-age sexual activity in 
high school; from content unrelated to legitimate pedagogical con- 
cerns to content inappropriate to adolescents or readers within the 
school. 

On the other hand, 'Ibm Kveslage said that the case could end 
up strengdiening high school journalism. While noting that "concili- 
ation is i)referable to a courtroom challenge/' he provided advisers 
with some suggestions lor living with ILizchraod 

iMrst, advisers should "(c)siablish areas of agreement and build 
(their) case for student press rights on that foundation." lie noted 
that the adviser could find support injustice Brennans dissent that 
"exp()sure to offensive or contradictory messages introduces students 
to valued diversity of ideas." 

Second, the (]ourt did not require censorship, and school offi- 
cials have several reasons not to censor: (1) The burden ot proof still 
remains on the censor, and schools officials must show that the cen- 
sorship was "reasonable" and for "valid educational reasons"; (2) 
Officials who regulate their student publications have a financial lia- 
bility that they did not ha\e when they were public forums; 0) More 
restrictions on school-sponsored newspapers may encourage students 
to begin underground publications that are more (Hfficult to control; 
and (4) Journalism courses, which helj) improve sttidents* writing and 
critical thinking, may become less appealing to students.'^* 

Robert \\ Knight noted three reasons for concern among post- 
secondary Journalism educators about the ruling: (1) They could lose 
the brightest young minds becatisc sttidents will reject I Itizchvaod- 
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U'pe journalism in their high schools; (2) They could be faced with 
reshaping scholastic journalists who accept the Hazehvood philoso- 
phy; (3) All public school students might be deprived of real under- 
standing of the role of the press in a free society,^^ 

From a po^t-HuzchcVood perspective, Knight wrote that it was 
evident that advisers in the Tinker era had become dc facto publish- 
ers, maintaining control over budget, personnel, and circulation but- 
having only minimal control over editorial content. In the meantime, 
students were using investigative reporting techniques and turning 
newspapers that previously had been little more than bulletin l)oards 
into real newspapers. At the same time, student journalists were 
engenilcring conflict with school officials. 

Because the option is allowed under Ihizvhvood for schools to 
allow their newspapers the status of public forum, Knight wrote, the 
ruling established several possible situations along a continuum. The 
continuum ranges from Justice White s majorit}' position, which 
allows for almost total restriction of newspaper content, on one end, 
to Justice Brennans minorit}' position, which allows what Knight saw 
as almost total press freedom, on the other. Knight wrote about the 
challenge of the po^t-I Juzehrood situation: 

Let\< he honest ahoiit this one. Tor uhiinst 20 years, ire ivonhl 
not say the teacher ivas acting as pnhlisher or — heaven forhid — 
editor. W'e evaded the intrigning question in the public school set- 
ting: \\ 'ho is the pnhlisher if the agents of the state cannot control 
content'f 

Hazelwoocl implies that in American public schools a con- 
tinuum on the scale of control is possible. It ranges from strong 
control by the prificipnl/pnblisher to light-handed. 'V\nVcv-Hke 
management. In either case, students ivonld have as much or as 
little control as has existed for private and parochial school publi- 
cationSs vhose principals are not agents of the state. ' ' 

Abrams and (ioodman feared the effect of the ruling on choices 
thai student journalists would have to make. The\ stated that stu- 
dents interested in journalism wouKl have to choose between remain- 
ing with the school -sponsored newspaper or going lo an unofficial 
publication. The} concluded as follows: 
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(Tjhc serious student ivho ivisbes to he a journalist, or 'merely 
7 ^shes to learn to ivrite betten vcill recognize the clear advantage 
in having access to a journalism adviser, particularly if that 
adviser hasfonnal experience or training in xrriting and journal- 
is-}}!. For students such as these, the asset of a trained teaching 
professional overseeing their voiting and the develop/}/ent of their 
repoiting skills is incalc/ilahle. The student v:ho maintains ties 
zi'ith the student publication subsefjuent to the Kuhlineier 
/I lazelwood/ decision, in order to gain these advantages, vcill 
mci'ely have to sacrifice any thoughts of absolute editorial free- 

do}}L ^ ' 

The r\so lawyers feared that most school officials would con- 
clude that the ruling gives them the authority- to censor the student 
newsi)ai)er unless they decide to call it a public forum. They ques- 
tioned, however, why schools would want to take control over a pre- 
viously uncensored studeni newspai')er. In doing so, the school takes 
responsihilit}' tor all material published, which means financial liabil- 
ity* if a lawsuit results from what is published. State officials, by not 
exerting i)ri()r review take on no such financial liabilit}' because lhe\ 
would be in no position to prevent iniblication of the material. Thus, 
Abrams and (ioodman concluded, *'To convert a student newspaper 
that is a forum for student expression after Kuhl}}}eier [llazekvood] 
into a non-forum publication could be a serious financial mistake/'^"* 

It a school publication policy declares the newspaper to be a 
j)ublic forum as detlned by the (lourt in Uazehvood, on the other 
hand, the First Amendment provides protection to student editors. 
.Many I*'irst Amendment experts would argue that the ruling also 
would not apply at high schools (or possibly even junior highs) at 
which publications had traditions of being public forums and where 
prepublication review did not normally occur. State law or the state 
constitution can provide further protection to students, liy the fall of 
1^>*>.^, Five states ((^alitornia, (Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts) had passed such laws, providing vaiying amounts of 
protection to the student i)ress. In all such situations, legal experts 
say, the i)rincipal could not censor because of content except under 
the linker guidelines (that is, if disrui)tion was likely or, in some 
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cases, because of the manirit}- level of students), and school officials 
could not withdraw financial support or dismiss editors. 

Ahrams and (ioodnian, like the Phi Delta KappiHi article, argued 
that many procedural rights given students in previous court rulings 
remain in spite of the I hrzchvood lwsc. Those rights include the provi- 
sion that procedures must be in j^lace so that students know exactly 
what is not to he published and that, under Huze/zvod, such regula- 
tions mus: be ^'reasonably related to legitimate jK'dagogical con- 
cerns." They said that such guidelines also must describe the 
procedures involved in the review process and provide students the 
right to a prompt hearing and a timely appeal of the administrator's 
ruling. Because of those protections, they saw the ruling as a signifi- 
cant step backward for school press freedcMU, *'but not the end ot the 
debate." Thty concluded: 

(Mjany student piiblietitions renniin tinuffected by 
Kuhlmeier tind ffiiuiy more am be protected through stute und 
local rather than federal tnechanimis. Keeping this in mind, there 
is no reason to believe that student jottrnalisni irill not remain a 
'valid and vital force in the years ahead as long as its contributors 
continue to stand up for what they believe in and to speak aboni 
the great issues that affect their constituencies.''^ 

Thus, [predictions concerning the effect ot the llazehvood ruling 
ranged across the spectrum of opinion. Some conunentators thought 
it would result in a bland school press, whereas others held the opin- 
ion that the school [M'ess already was bland. Kor example, the execu- 
tive director of the (iannett (Center for .Media Studies, Kverette 
Dennis, noted that "the school press already was timid. It was always 
a captive xoice and now is more captixe." The executive director of 
the National Scholastic Press .Vssoeiation, l()m Rotnicki, stated, on 
the other hand, that "the principal is not interested in sticking his or 
her finger into the new spaper business." 1 le predicted that the effect 
of the ruling would be limited largely to schools w here animosity 
between the administration and the newspaper already existed."'^' 
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Early Research on the Effect of the Hazelwood Ruling 

,-\s we Siuv in Chapter 8, studies of high school press freecloin in 
the Tinker era suggested that a nuniher of school officials used prior 
review, prior restraint, intimidation, and written or unwritten con- 
tent prohihitions to keep ohjectionahle content out of the school 
newspaper. They also found that overt prior restraint was not neces- 
sary* because suidents used self-censorship because of adviser intimi- 
dation t)r because of the students' own deference or like-mindedness 
with their school authorities. Thus, researchers found that students 
at some schools were pressured to change stories, to withdraw ihein 
voluntarily, or not to write them in the first place. 

While methodological rigor was not apparent in some of the 
earlier stiulies, the evidence overwhelmingly suggests thac principals 
and advisers during the Tinker era were routinel\- ignoring court rul- 
ings requiring First Amendment rights for students. That conclusion 
was supportetl by a 1^>S8 stud\- of Iowa advisers in which Jane 
Peterson found that advisers agreed more w ith principals on student 
press rights and respt)nsibilities than they agreed with student edi- 
tors/ 

Tom Eveslage(1987) 

bi a study at about the same time as Petersons research, Ibm 
F.veshige comi)aretl social studies, language arts, and journalism 
teachers' views ot their students' knowledge in ilve areas: imder- 
standing ot resiv^nsible citi/enshij), awareness of free speech issues, 
appreciation of societal vahies, sui)port for American institutions, and 
critical thinking.^'' 

I'.veslage found students were less aware ot free speech issues 
than they hatl been five and 10 \ cars earlier and that teachers rated 
students low er in all areas except for their supj-jon of American insti- 
tiuions. 

Kay Phillips (1989) 

Kay Phillij^s conducted a siud\ that included intcnicws with a 
grou|)of principals and .uhisers belore and after the ILizeh-nod ruling 
and with student eilitors after the ruling. The schools were chosen 
because the advisers had attended the North Clarolma Scholastic 
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Press /Association Workshop in June 1987. Therefore, they may not 
he representative of all North (Carolina editors. In her stud}\ Phillips 
defined censorship as "an\' official interference with student control 
of the newspaper." 

Because Phillips' study was not quantitative, she was ahle to 
draw only s^eneral conclusions froni her research. She found both 
student deference to advisers and adviser deference to principals. She 
ct)ncluded: "Fear for their jobs, horn largely of uncertaint}' in their 
roles, and deference to the princi])ars authority long before 
Kublincier. characterize these advisers."'" She noted that the advisers' 
lack ot know ledge about student i)ress law was the basis of much of 
their insecurity, and she found that pri cipals were equally iinaware 
ot the law. She concluded the following about the role of advisers 
and principals: 

hi u/l .\rh()o.l\\ udviscrs exert subtle pressure. U}hi in pructice. 
most of the/// are censors by the definition upplied in this study: 
both cuttinjT eontrovcrsiul ///uteriul und iiistituting a policy or 
ut///osphere or inti///idution thut cuused stude/its to refniin fro/// 
p/iniing certain n/atehal in the school neivspuper. (^leurl\\ persis- 
tent stiulent editor deference to such u/nhority has a stultifyi/i^^ 
effect on the stiulent pressJ'^^ 

Researchers conducting siu*veys in three states in the months 
after the Huzehrood riding concluded that few advisers anticii)ated 
changes in their pid)licati()ns because of the ruling. 

RenH Renfro, and Bennett (1988) 

Within a few days afier the Hnzeh'ood riding, Paula Renfro, 
Bruce Rentro, and Roger Bennett sent ciuestionnaires to the princi- 
pal, the newspaper acKiser, and the new spaper editor of all high 
schools belonging to the Texas Interscholastic League Press 
(lontercnce, a statewide high school journalism organization.^'' Of 
the cpicstionnaires, 34.^ of them were returned and usable. As 
noted hy the authors, the schools were not necessariK r\pical of all 
Journalism j^rograms in Icxas. 

Support for Hazelwood. Whereas nearly all of the principals with an 
opinion approved ol the ruling, onl\ a small nunorii\ of the acKisers 
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approved, a stntistically significanr difference. (See lable 9.1.) 
Advisers who had majored in Journalism in college were more likeh' 
to favor the ruling than were those with a journalism minor or no 
journalism hours. .\lso, advisers who had been advising more tlvan 10 
venrs were significantly more likely to approve of the decision than 
were other advisers. (See lable 9.2.) 

Table 9.1: Attitudes toward Haze/wood Ruling Held by Principals and 
Advisers Who Had an Opinion 
(Renfro, Renfro, and Bennett, 1988) 

Approve Disapprove 

Principals (N=1 39) 94% 6% 

Advisers (N=90) 17% 83% 



Table 9.2: Attitudes toward Haze/wooi/ Ruling Held by Advisers Who Had 
on Opinion, Controlling for Years of Service as an Adviser 
(Renfro, Renfro, and Bennett, 1988) 

(N=90) 

Approve Disapprove 

10 years or less 10% 90% 

More than 10 years 31% 69% 



Expected Change. l*'ew rcsiM)nilents cxpecteii any ch.:inge in the 
character of the newspaper because of the ruling. NearK* all principals 
and most ailvisers and editors expected no change would take place 
because of the ruling. Only a few ailvisers believed the ruling would 
ha\ e a chilling effect on freedom of expression. (See Table 

Table 9*3: Expectations of Change in the Newspaper Becau<;e of the 
Hoze/ivooc/ Ruling (Renfro, Renfro, and Bennett, 1988) 





Expect 


Expect 


Not 




change 


no change 


Sure 


Principals (N^^HB) 




97% 


1% 


Advisers (N=1 00) 




76% 


20% 


Editors (N-95) 


4'-. 


78% 


18% 
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The researchers concluded from their sur\ ey: 

Control of the high school neirspiiper has been tnken out of 
the hnnds of the students v." ho produce it nnd ndvisers irho Trork 
closely irith the??/. It hns bee?? give?? to high school principnls ii'ho 
hiivc no fournnlis^n? t?'ni??i??g nnd so?neti?nes little S}'/npnthy for 
the concept of a f?'ee p?'ess....'rhe degree to irhich public high school 
neTi'spnpe?'s after Ha/.elwood deal irith the ?'eal issues affecting 
high school students depends no\v entirely a?? these p?'i??cipalsJ'- 

Dorothy Bowles (1989) 

hi inici-.\hirch l^^SS, Dorothy Bowles sent a 3()-itein question- 
naire to publications advisers at the 10^-^ schools that belonged to the 
Tennessee High School Press .Vssociation/'' Publications advisers at 
just over 2^^ percent ot the schools (32) responded. Because the sam- 
ple consisted only ot members of the press association, it may not 
reflect the situation in all Tennessee schools. The low number ot 
responses reduces their reliabilit)'; however, Howies' findings are sim- 
ilar to what other researchers at the time were reporting. 

Support for Hazelwood. .Most Tennessee adv isers w ho resi)onded 
said they were undecided about the ruling. One-quarter of the advis- 
ers disagreed w ith the ruling, ami halt as many agreed with it. 

Expected Change. Only one adviser expected the decision would 
result in more censorship than in past years. Two adxi^crs expected 
more prior review but not more censorship. 

Extent of Press Freedom. Nearly uvo-thinls of atlvisers ranked their 
|)ubiications high for the amount of press freetlom allowed them. 

Self-Censorship. Bowles conckuietl that sclt-censorshi]) was the 
norm for student join*nalists in rennessee, even before the ruling. 
She suspecletl that stutlents were given a tree hand as long as they 
were not attempting to be contr()\ersial. Bowles concluded that the 
results of her study wouKI be disappointing to scholastic press advo- 
cates. She wrote, reminiscent of Laurence (lampbells conunenis well 
over a decade earlier: 

lf(/il: isi i's :: h<) ih intuisti-ate (V/n//^A intci'est in the schidastii 
p?rss t<f cjn'itlt then' p?ihlicatio??s m the ^itate high schmd press 
o?gii??iztitii>n and to pai'ttcipatc m v:arksh<)ps ai'e htkcwar??? in 
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their support for stiukmy' First A'mcndment rights, then )wn- 
panicipdtin^r advisers could be expected to he even less suppon- 
ivc/^' 

Tom Dickson (1988) 

Two months aftLM' the ruling, Tom Dickson conducted a mail 
survey of i^rineij^als'''' and advisers'^''* at 100 randomly selected high 
sclioois in Missouri, the state where Hazelwood is located. The sam- 
ple accounted tor more than one-sixth of the state's j^uhlic high 
schools. Sevent\ -four percent of the (]uestionnaires sent to princij^als 
and 56 percem of the questionnaires sent to advisers were retin-ned. 
Wtually all of the schools from which questionnaires were returned 
had a vearhook, and more than ^^0 percent of those schools also had a 
suident news|)ai)er. 

Publication Policies. Dickson concluded that a stated policy was not 
an important tool in determining content, lie found thai tew 
.Missouri principals had written policies about what was suitable con- 
tent for publications. A majority of .Missouri principals stated that 
their student newspapers were public torimis, however. 

Prior Restraint, .Most Missouri [irincipals said tbe\- bad not made 
use of prior restraint. Most principals, however, said that they xsotild 
suppress some content if it was objectionable. .Most i^rinciiKils also 
said they expected the adviser to notify them of anything that might 
be objectionable. 

Dickson concluded that most jM'incii^als did not necessarily use 
prior restraint as |)art of a policy of prior re\ iew ol the newspaper. 
Instead, they were more likely to have become aware oi questionable 
material by reacting to problem content brought to them In' advisers. 

Dickson found that most control by advisers of the newspapers 
content was by suggestion. Prior restraint was used as a last resort. 
Though most advisers did show potentially controversial articles to 
the i^rincipal, it was usually as a precaution or as a courtcs\ rather 
than because they were re(|iiired to do so. 

Newspaper Content* As he e\|)ectc(L Dickson found that school 
si/e was related to whether the newsj^aper bad covered j^otentiall) 
controversial lojiics. Significantly more advisers at .Missouri hijji 
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schools with more than 500 enrollment said that the newspaper had 
covered the topics of sex, AIDS, student pregnancy, and divorce than 
was the case at schools with fewer than 500 students. 

The greatest differences between responses based upon school 
si/.e involved whether stories about sex, student prescnancv, and 
divorce had been published within the previous vear. V statisticalh* 
significant difference also was found for whether their newspapers 
had run stories about AIDS and drugs. In addition, advisers at larger 
schools were less likely to say that their newspapers were "good- 
news" publications and were more likeh' to say that they were open 
forums. 

Expected Change. Dickson s stud\- indicated that the I hizehvood rul- 
ing would not have much effect on the contents of school news])a- 
pers in Miss(;uri. A large majorit)' of advisers said that the\' did not 
plan to look any more closely at the content of the newspajKT, and an 
even larger majorit)' said that their principals did not seem to be 
more interested in the content of the publication than before the rul- 
ing. 

Dickson concluded from his 1*>SS study that advisers would be 
under continued pressure to be on guard against potentiallv objec- 
tionable matcriak and they would be more likek than they had been 
to check with j)rincipals about questionable cop\. I Ic commented: 

// seems likely tl.uit dchiscrs ivill cuiitiDiic to respond to pr'ni- 
lipdls^ reoetioHs to the tonte/it of uftiiies by seeing that (jucstioii- 
iihle stories ure Jtot prijited. If priiwipdls do beeoiiic ///ore 
i//fc/'ested i/i the eo//tc/it of i//'tielcs beeui/se of\ la/.elwood, i/dvis- 
e/'s ///iii^ht be n/o/r likely to b/'i/i^r (/ifestio//uble wute/ii/l to the/// 
for their p/ior irvieiv to li///it uf'te/'-pi/bl/o/tio// (jiieries fro/// i/u/te 
prii/iipi/ls. Si/ch possible eo//rses of\utio// z'ould i/ot //eeessitt/te u 
ehu//j^e if/ proeedin e/' 

Dickson ccuiclnded that most Misstun'i high schools had been 
operating imder pc guidelines before the Supreme 

( !ourt ruling. I Ic wrote: 

n /'/// pi/i/i/pt/ls i/))il flu i!o/(/t ///ay i/j^ree o// ///ost i\' the 
n/,/lier of^ '\/pprop/',\ne//e^y/' ()//e respo//de/it \ st(/te///e//t refleeh 
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co/n///cnts hy scirml principalis. He stilted: "/ fir/ that yon ivi// 
find most ihlministnitors hair no desire to control free expression 
of opinion ds long; /is that expression is appropriate to the school 
setting.^' That appears to have been the vieivpoint of most 
Missouri principals be fore and after the Hazelzrood ruling/'^ 

Tom Dickson (1989) 

A vear later, Dickson coinluctcd a siiuly of advisers and princi- 
pals ai another lOO randonih* selected Missouri high schools. He 
wantetl to determine what change had taken place in advisers' and 
principals' attitudes toward press freedom, and he wanted to discern 
whether changes had taken place in the amount of prior restraint 
used or in the content of newspaper. 

Of the 5S advisers responding to Dicksons niailing, 12 advised 
only the yearhook and the rest advised the newspaper or both the 
newspaper and yearhook. Of the 75 principals returning surveys, 55 
were at schools with a stutlent newspaper. 

Dickson fouiul that u hereas some changes in atlvisers' attitudes 
were evident from l^^SS to V))>^K most changes were minimal and 
none was statistically significant. Table ^^4 compares advisers' 
responses in and 

Table 9.4: Advisers' Responses Concerning School Press Freedom in 

Missouri Immediately after the Haielwood Ruling and a Year 
after the Ruling (Dickson 1988 and 1989) 



1988 



Do you see tl.e newspaper as being an open forum for 
student expression? (N=44) 

Yes 

No 

What do you see as the most important purpose of tl.o 



newspaper 



As a classroom teaching tool 
As a "good-news" publication for the school 
As on open forum for student expression 
As an extracurricular activity for students 



1st 
2nd 
3fd 
4th 



1989 

64% 
36% 



1st 
3rd 
2nd 
4lh 
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1988 1989 

Do you, as adviser, have a slated policy that guides stu- 
dents writers as to what topics are not to be included in 
the newspaper? (1988: N=52; 1989: N=46) 

Yes 33% 41% 

No 67% 59% 

Does the school have a policy about what should go into 
the newspaper? (1988: N=48; 1989: N=46) 

Yes 33% 22% 

No 67% 78% 

Is there a written policy? (1988: N=56; 1989: N=58) 

Yes 11% 9% 

No 89% 91% 

If no school policy exists for determining appropriate con- 
tent, would you support the estoblishment of a policy? 
(1988: N=38;1989: N=36) 

Yes 74% 69% 

No 26% 31% 

Have you ever submitted individual stories or photos to 
the principal to get his opinion about their suitability? 
(N=49) 

Yes 69% 

No 31% 

Do you ordinarily submit the newspaper to the principal 
for his review before publication? (1988: N=51; 1989: 
N=45) 

Yes 18% 16% 

No 82% 84% 

Did you ordinarily submit the newspaper for the princi- 
pal's review before the WozrVoorf decision? (N=45) 

Yes - 14% 

No • 86% 
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1988 1989 

Has the principal ever asked you to let him/her review 
the entire poper, stories or photos that may be controver- 
sial? (N=5]) 

Yes 14% 

No 86% 

If you do not ordinarily submit the newspaper for review, 
has your principal asked you since the Hozelwood deci- 
sion to let him review the entire paper, individual stories 
or photos that may be controversial? (N=38) 

Yes • 5% 

No ■ 95% 

Does the editor determine the topics of stories to be pub- 
lished? (N=54) 

Yes 11% 

No 89% 

Because of the Hozelwood ruling, do you plan to look 
more closely at the content of your paper? (N=48) 

Yes 33% 

No 67% 

Because of the Hazelwnod ruling, have you looked more 
closely at the content of the school newspaper? (N=44) 

Yes ■ 45% 

No • 55% 

Have you been able to determine that your principal has 
become more interested in the content of the school news- 
paper since the Woze/woot/ decision? (N=50) 

Yes 14% 

No 86% 

Has your principal become more interested in the content 
of the school newspaper since the Woze/wood ruling? 
(N=41) 

Yes 24% 
No 76% 
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1988 



Since the Hazelwood wie, have you recommended to an 
editor or student that a particular story or photo should 
not be published because of content? (N=42) 

Yes 

No 

Have you ever had to suppress a story or photo? (N=52) 
Yes 
No 

Have you had to suppress a story or photo during the 
past 12 months? {N=40) 

Yes 

No 

Since the Woze/woot/ decision, have you yourself had to 
censor a story or photo over the objections of the editor? 
(N=44) 

Yes 

No 

Since the Hoze/woorf ruling, has there been a change in 
the amount of censorship you have used? (N=44) 

An increase 

A decrease 

No change 

If you have had to suppress a story or photo, what is the 
reason? 

• Possible libel 

Invasion of privacy 

Too controversial 

Obscenity 

"Dirty language" 



52% 
48% 



37% 
63% 



1st 
2nd 
Srd 
4th 
5lh 



1989 



52% 
48% 



27% 
73% 



8% 
3% 
89% 



2nd 

1st 
3rd 
4th 
5th 



ERIC 
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1988 1989 

Percent of newspapers having covered topics during the 



previous year: 

Alcohol - 80% 

Drugs - 59% 

Smoking - 46% 

AIDS - 39% 

Sex - 34% 

Student pregnancy - 30% 

Divorce - 9% 

f lease rank the following types of articles or topics in 
order of importance for the newspaper: 

School activities - 1 st 

Editorials, staff-written columns - 2nd 

Edui'^tional issues affecting students • 3rd 

Societal issues affecting students • 4th 

School administrators' viev/s 5!h 

Letters to the editor • (tie) 5th 



Policy Changes. AcconlinLi: to iulviscrs, ihcir schools' puhliciiiions 
policies hiui not chiingcd much in the ycnr ;iftcr H/fzclivood, Advisers 
were more likely in P>S9, however, to stnte that the most important 
purpose of the student newspiiper was as an open forum and less like- 
K- to stare that being a ''good-news'' publication was the most impor- 
tant purpose of the newspaper. 

Advisers in were somewhat more likely than those in l^WS 
to have a policv concerning what topics were not appropriate for the 
student newspaper, but Dickson found no change between l^^SS and 
l^^S^^ in the percent of schools with a written policy. Also, advisers in 
were slightly less likclv to support the establishment t)f a policy 
on appropriate content in \ than the\ bad been in P^SS. 

Prior Review. Dickson found only a slight increase in ihc amount 
of prior review from P^SS to 1^'S^>. 1 le found a negligible decrease in 
the munber of atUiscis who said that they ordinarily submitted tiu* 
ncAspapcr to their i)rmcipals lor review. Adxiseis in n^S^> who diil 
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submit the newspaper for their principals' review most often did so 
"as a courtesy" or "in case problems arise'' instead of "because the 
principal has asked me to/' "because I know the principal wants to 
review it," or "because of a written school policy." 

Prior Restraint* Dickson found little difference between the 
amount of prior restraint taking place in 1^^89 and w hat had been 
reported in 1^>88, For example, he found no noticeable change from 
1988 as to the percent of advisers who said their principals had sug- 
gested to them that the\ not publish a particular stor\' or photo. 

Fewer advisers in 1^89 than in 1988 said that they had sup- 
pressed a stor\' or photo in the previous year. Moreover, 90 percent 
of advisers in 1989 said that no change in the amount of prior 
restraint had occiuTcd in ihc 12 months since the Ihizehcoud ruling as 
compared to the 12 months before the ruling. One adviser stated 
that the amount of prior restraint had even decreased. 

Some change was indicated in the reason for prior restraint, 
however. While potential libel had been a slightly greater cause of 
prit)r restraint than privacy or embarrassment to students in 1988, 
privacy was more likely to he the cause of restraint in 1989. Dickson 
found that advisers in 1989 were more likely to state that they had 
used prior restraint tor journal is tic reasons" and "because the stories 
were harmful to stuilents" rather than "because the princijxil would 
object.'' 

Changes in Newspaper Content. Dickson thouglu that the content of 
the newspaper might change e\en it the amoimt ot prior restraint 
had not. either because of increascil pressure on students or because 
of increased student deference. Dickson knew that ,ulvisers had con- 
siderable input into stor\ topics because Dickson had found in his 
19S8 siu'x ev that most advisers saiil that they chose ston topics. 

Despite expectations, he foinid that the contents of Missouri's 
newspapers had not changed much since the ruling, and he totmd lit- 
tle imiicaiiun (it incre.iscil editor ilcterence or increased ail\iser pres- 
sure lor less"Coniro\ crsial content, .\d\isers in P^S*^ were no less 
likeK to state that the newspaper had covered an\ ot the potentialK 
contro\ ersial issues lisicd in the 19SS sin\c\ except lor di\orce. 
\d\iscrs were slmhiK n\)rc hkeU to siaie that the newspaper had 
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run a ston* about drugs and whoul smoking. Newspapers, however, 
were no less likely to have run stories about suident pregnancy, sex, 
and.VIDS, 

Stories that were seen as an invasion of privacy or emliarrassing 
to students were most likely to cause an ad\'iser to suggest that a 
ston' or photo not be published. They were followed by stories con- 
taining possible libel and 'Miriy language." (Controversial topics were 
least likely to result in pressure on the editor. Few advisers had sug- 
gested that a ston not run because it was too controversial. 

Dickson found that while some changes in principals' attitudes 
were evident from 1988 to 1989, most were minimal and none was 
statistically significant, lable 9.5 compares principals' responses in 
1988 and 1989. 

Table 9.5: Principals' Responses Concerning School Press Freedom 
in Missouri Immediately after the Hazelwood Ruling ind 
a Year after the Ruling 



1988 



1989 



If your school has a student newspaper, do you see it as 
being an open forum for student expression? (1988; 
N=67;1989:N=57) 



No 



61% 
39% 



47% 
53% 



What do you see os the (most important) purposes of 



your newspaper? 

Asa classroom teaching tool 
As a "good-news" publication for the school 
As an extracurricular activity for students 
As cn open forum for student expression 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 



Because of the Hazelwood \\A\i\q, do you foresee any 



change in the procedure oncerning the content of the 



student newspaper? (n=67) 



19% 
81% 
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1988 1989 

Have you looked more closely at strdcnt publicalions 
because of the Hazelwood rulincj? (N=58) 

Yes • 28% 

No - 72% 

Has it been the usual practice at your school for you to 
review the yearbook before publication?(N=74) 

Yes 22% 

No 78% 

If you have a student newspaper, has it been the usual 
practice at your school for you to review the student 
newspaper before publication? (N=68) 

Yes 32% 

No 68% 

If you have a student newspaper, was it the usual practice 
before the Hazelwood iose for you to review the newspa- 
per before publication? (N=58) 

Yes - 40% 

No - 60% 

Since the Hazelwood me, has it been your practice to 
review the newspaper before publication? (N=58) 

Yes - 36% 

No . 64% 

Is there a written policy requiring the newspaper adviser 
lo submit copy or pholos for your review? (1 988: N=70; 
I989:N=48) 

Yes 4% 6% 

No 96% 94% 

Have you ever had pressure from any of the following to 
suppress content of the student newspaper? (N=74) 

Superintendent 12% 

School Board 8% 

CommuniJy 12% 
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Would you expect the adviser to talk with you if she/he 
had any question about the appropriateness of some 
material? (1988: N=72; 1989: N=66) 

Yes 

No 

Before the ruling, did you ever have to censor the student 
newspaper? (N=75) 

Yes 

No 

Since the ruling, have you had to censor the student 
newspaper? (N=55) 

Yes 

No 

Because of the Hazelwood ruling, are you more con- 
cerned about the appropriateness of the contents of any 
of the student newspaper (N=55) 

Yes 

No 

What type of subject matter do you think you might sup- 
press in a student publication if you found them objec- 
tlonable? (1988: N=74; 1989: N=75) 

"Dirty language" 

Invasion of privacy 

Sex 

Drugs 

Student pregnancy 
AIDS 

Problems related to divorce 



1988 



99% 

1% 



61% 
57% 
42% 
37% 
34% 



1989 



100% 
0% 



37% 
63% 



72% 



22% 
78% 



97% 
76% 
76% 
59% 
42% 
38% 
33% 



Publications Policies. Nmic (il'ilu- piiiui|i;ils in I'W; smii^'d iW.n ;i 
scliool |)(>li(.'\ li.iil liccii put in pl.iir snux' the I I,i:cl;yii(iil luling 
rL'i|iiirinu ilu' .uUistr lo sulmiii i'<ip} nr plmios for ilu' piiniip-il's 

I C \ U'U. 
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Changes in Prior Review. Dickson founcl no statistically significant 
change between 1988 and 1989 in the j^ercent of principals who stat- 
ed that the\' looked at the newspaper or yearbook before jniblication. 

Prior Restraint. Few j^rincij^als in 1989 said they had used prior 
restraint on the neusj^aper since the Ihizchvood ruling. All principals 
without a i^olicy requiring the adviser to submit the newspaj^er to 
iheni for prior review ^aid in 1989, however, that they expected their 
advisers to keej) material that might be objectional^le out of the 
newsj'^aper. 

Objectionable Content. Dickson found virtually no change from 
1988 to 1989 in the t\pe of stories that j^rincipals thought they 
v.'ould suppress if the\' found them to 1>j objectionable. Fewer than 
half of the principals either year said they likely would suppress a 
stor\' about student j^regnancy, AIDS, or problems related to divorce. 

Dickson concluded that the ////^tVrrrW decision had little imme- 
diate effect ujKMi Missouri public high schools. Advisers continued to 
advise students about suitability of content, but they were no more 
likeK" to suj^l^ress stories. PrinciixiK were less likely to see their licws- 
papers as |Hiblic forums, but they were no more likely to review die 
paper before ind)licaiion. Fhey were n.iU practicing muvh j^rior 
restraint, but most ot them aj^pcarctl to be reatly to do so if neces- 
sary. 

The res|)()nsc oi an ad\iscr to Dickson's 1*^S8 stutly is rei^resen- 
tati\e of conuncnis about many school officials' attitudes about the 
sch( K)l new s|)apcr: 

Ibv nrfiif ilitisifjii ::•/// hdvc little iinpitit mi the conlctit nf 
our school pit per. It luts ithtiys hi'cn ultinhitch iontrolUd h\ the 
iiihuinistrtiriou/hoitni 77u v p(i\ for it,''' 

Kopenhaver, Martinson, and Habermann (1989) 

l-intlings similar to Dickson's in Missouri were reported b\ 
researchers in Morida at alxuit the s.ime time. Promptetl b\ reports 
that the Sttident Press 1 .u\ (!enter bad noted a shar]> increase in 
requests lur assistanee m the fall follow in^i the IL/: t lirotJil rulinu. 
I illi.in 1 odtie kopenhaxei, Daxid I . M.ntinson, and Peiei 
llalurmann undertook .i stud\ oj' priiu ipaK .md adMsers m the (>2 
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public high schools in four Florida counties in the Miami-Palm 
Beach area."^^ They did not, however, state exactly when the suidy 
was undertaken. 

The researchers used a se\ en-i)oint scale for resi)ondents to note 
their level of agreement with statements about scholastic press free- 
dom. They received responses from 41 advisers and 29 administra- 
tors, and all but three sunex s were usable. 

Nearly all administrators and advisers in southeastern Florida 
who responded indicated that die luizt'kiood decision had not influ- 
enced the status of the student newspaper at their schools. The 
authors surmised that the impact IJazckvood was so limited because 
students were using self-censorshij) to avoid controversy, 

Koi)enha\er, Martinson, and Habermann noted that advisers in 
Dade ('^ountv (Miami) schools supported press rights to a greater 
extent than did advisers at schools in the other three counties stud- 
ied. From that determination, the authors concluded that "the level 
of freedom enjo\*ed In* high school students will be impacted as much 
by the attitudes of the school district as a whole as by the individual 
administrator at a particular school." ' 

The three researchers also found in their Florida sttidy that 
advisers took a more favorable position than administrators on 24 of 
25 statements about j^ress freedom, and in IH cases differences were 
statistically significant. 

'Fhey conchided that newspaper advisers and high school 
administrators view sttident j^ress-related First .Amendment issues 
quite differentl}-. I hey decided that public school administrators sujv 
l^ort iMrst Amendment freedoms but that the\' balance those tree- 
doms against other concerns. 

A quote In one south Florida administrator was representative 
oi what other j^rincipals seemed to think: "Handled properly, with a 
good sponsor, conflict between discipline and freedom docs not 
exist/' 

Click and Kopenhaver (1990) 

In ihe spring of P^S^^ J. W illiam (llitk aiut l.itlian Lodge 
kopcnha\er coniltuied a national siiuK get piiiuipals* and ad\is- 
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ers' opinions about First Amencimcnt issues. ^ The questions on the 
sun-ey were similar to the ones they used in their 1984-85 study. 

The researchers sent their 41 -question sun*ey to principals and 
advisers at the 531 public and private schools that were newspaper 
nienihers the Cx)hnnhia Scholastic Press Association. The find- 
ings, therefore, are not necessarily representative of all U.S. high 
schools. In reporting their results, the authors did not differentiate 
between responses received from [)ul)lic and private schools. Unlike 
public schools, private schools do not have any First Amendment 
protection. 

(Hick and Kopenhaver received responses from 41 percent of 
the principals (220) and 68 percent of the advisers Just under 

90 percent of the surveys returned were from public schools. /Vs in 
(]lick and Kopenhaver s previous study, responses were based upon a 
seven-[K)int scale. 'Fhe two researchers omitted the three middle 
responses ("slightly agree," "neutral/' and ''slightly disagree") in their 
analysis. Their most relevant findings are reported in Table ^^.6. In 
the table, however, all responses except "neutral" ones are reported. 

Table 9.6: Percent of Columbia Scholastic Press Association Principals and 
Advisers with an Opinion Whc Ag^ eed with Statements about 
the Role of the Student New:;pape' 
(Click and Kopenhaver, 1990] 

Principals Advisers 

It is more important lo the school board for the school 
to have a good image than to have an uncensored student 

newspaper. (Principals: N=l 91; Advisers: N=324) 47% 30% 

The student newspaper is more a learning tool than a vehicle 
for the expression of student opinion. 

(Principals: N=183; Advisers. .^=313) 71% 40% 

Guarantees of freedom of expr:ss;oii in the student newspaper 
outweigh public relations considerations. 

(Principals: N=202; Advisers: N=334) 51 % 85% 

Articles critical of the school board should nal appear in the 

student newspaper. (Principals: N=202; Advisers: N=342) 29% 4% 
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Principals Advisers 

School administrators should have the right to prohibit 
publication of articles they think harmful, even though 
such articles might not be legally libelous, obscene or disruptive. 
(Principals: N=202; Advisers: N=349) 71% 14% 

The student newspaper should be allowed to print a story that it 
can prove is true even if printing the story will hurt the school's 

reputation. (Principals: N=205; Advisers: N=331 ) 55% 83% 

The student newspaper adviser should review all copy 

before it is printed. (Principals: N=:218; Advisers: N=349) 100% 92% 

The adviser should correct factual inaccuracies in student copy 
before publication even if it is not possible to confer with the 

students involved. (Principals: N=209; Advisers: N=335) 82% 79% 

Newspaper advisers who do not read copy of student 
newspapers before publication should be held personally 
responsible for any complaints about the newspapers. 

(Principals: N=21 4; Advisers: N=339) 92% 72% 

The adviser should correct misspellings that students make 

in their copy. (Principals: N=209; Advisers: N=338) 89% 75% 

If the adviser knows that the newspaper is going to publish 
something that will put the school in a bad light, the adviser has a 
professional obligation to see that that particular item is not 

published. (Principals: N=202; Advisers: N=335) 38% 13% 

The faculty adviser is ultimately responsible for the content 
of the student newspaper rather than the student editors. 

(Principals: N=212; Advisers: N=342) 81% 51% 

Controversial issues have no place in a i^ludent newspaper. 

(Principals: N=218; Advisers: N=360) 3% 1% 

The adviser is obligated to inform the administration of any 
controversial stories before the newspaper goes to press. 

(Principals: N=:21 1 ; Advisers: N=331 ) 90% 39% 

Society has an obligation to protect the First Amendment rights 

of high school students. (Principals: N=202: Advisers: N=349) 88=r 95% 

If school officials do not exercise prior review over the content 
of the newspaper, they are not legally liable for its content. 

(Principals: N-188: Advisers: N.31 1) 12% 25% 

A written editorial policy giving student editors final determination 
of the content of the newspaper has no effect following 

HQ2clwood (Principals: N=179 Advivcis: N=314) ^ 39\- 44\. 
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Principals 



Advisers 



If student editors have clearly been given final authority over 
content decisions, or if the school has specifically designated the 
student publication as a forum, the Hazelwood decision does not 
apply and school officials will still be very limited in exercising 
censorship. (Principals: N=176; Advisers: N=318) 



27% 



50% 



Role of the Newspaper. WTiereas principals were more likely to 
agree that the student newspaper was a learning tool than tliat it was 
a means for student expression of opinion, advisers were more likely 
to disagree with that statement. The difference was statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Extent of Press Freedom. Whereas a majority' of principals and 
advisers with an opinion agreed that guarantees of freedom of 
expression in the student newspaper outweigh public relations con- 
siderations, advisers were for more likely to think so. The difference 
was statistically significant. 

Prior Review. Wliereas all principals and most advisers stated that 
the newspaper adviser should review all copy before it is printed, sig- 
nificantly more principals than advisers agreed with the position. 
Most principals with an opinion agreed with the statement that the 
adviser is obligated to inform the administration of controversial sto- 
ries before the newspaper goes to press, but only a minorit}^ of advis- 
ers did. The difference in principals' and advisers' responses was 
statistically significant. 

Prior Restraint. Whereas a majorit}- of both groups thought that 
the student newspaper should be allowed to print a facuial stor^' even 
it it would hurt the schools image, significantly more advisers than 
principals agreed with the statement. In addition, significantly more 
advisers than princi[)als expressed disagreement with the statement 
that articles critical of the school board should not appear in the stu- 
dent newspaper. 

Advisers and principals disagreed over whether school adminis- 
trators slioulii have the right to prohibit publication of articles they 
ihoughi were harmful, even if not libelous, obscene nv disruptive. 
Most principals felt they should l)e allowed to prohibit such articles, 
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but few of the advisers agreed. iVlost principals and editors thought 
that advisers should correct spelling and factual errors. 

Understanding of the Law* Click and Kopenhaver found that a large 
number of principals and advisers were misinformed about important 
issues of student press law. For example, niany of those who knew 
about the Hazehvood decision did not understand that they are not 
liable for the newspapers content if they do not exercise prior revie\\'. 
Significantly more advisers than principals understood the law, how- 
ever. 

Principals and advisers also showed considerable misunderstand- 
ing of the Hazekvood ruling, though advisers were correct significant- 
ly more often than were principals. 

Click and Kopenhaver concluded that it was unlikely that an 
adviser could use prior review without censoring the newspaper. To 
them, changing mistakes and correcting spelling both were censor- 
ship. They concluded, therefore: 

Fro?}) the results, it appctirs as if advisers sec themselves as 
the last line of defense for the school and its administration before 
the nev^spaper is pidnished; that is, they see the?nselves as editors 
irho 7)1 list revieir copy and correct iiiisspellings and inaccuracies 
but not necessarily remove entire stories that irill hurt the schools 
reputation. 

The authors provided other results from their 19H9 study in an 
article published in 1993."' In it, they reported that only one-fourth 
of the advisers and three-tenths of the principals who responded stat- 
ed that prior restraint was used on their school newspapers. In addi- 
tion, three-cjuarters of the advisers stated that prior restraint had not 
increased since the Uazekvaod rulint»\ 
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SCHOLASTIC PRESS FREEDOM IN THE '90s: 
HOW ADVISERS AND STUDENTS 
ARE COPING WITH HAZELWOOD 

PART I: HAVE ADVISERS BECOME CENSORS? 
Section Highlights 

• Most advisers are somewhat more likely to state that the 
newspaper is a learning tool for students rather than that it is 
a means for student expression. 

• Most advisers say that their newspaper is a public forum. 

• The Ihizckvood ruling did lead to more prior review by prin- 
cipals, but few principals read the newspaper before publica- 
tion even after the ruling. 

• The use of prior restraint did not increase significantly after 
the Ihizckvood ruling. 

• Stories that are not fair or balanced are most likely to result 
in both conflict between advisers and student journalists and 
to result in prior restraint. 

• .Advisers think student self-censorship did not increase 
because of the Ihizckvood ruling. 

• Most advisers did not think stories were more fair and bal- 
anced after the ruling. 
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• The advisers' experience as an adviser is the variahle most 
rehited to differences in advisers' attitudes toward student 
press freedom. 

discussed in (Chapter all reported suidies in the two years 
following the llazelirood ruling indicated that prior restraint, while 
being used in some schools, had not increased much since die ruling. 
None ot the studies, however, was based upon a random sample of all 
public high schools in the countn*. 

W^ith the financial support of Southwest Missouri State 
Universit}-, the staff support of the universit\^s Office of Academic 
Computing, and the sponsorship of the Secondary Education 
Division ot the Association for Kducation in Journalism and Mass 
(Communication, we undertook a study of a random sample of all 
public high schools in the countn*. It was the largest reported survey 
of high school press freedom. 

We not only wanted to ascertain the impact of the Ihizehvood 
ruling on the public secondary school press, but also we wanted to 
establish benchmark data for a longitudinal study of advisers. Toward 
those ends, we tested variables that earlier studies had indicated were 
related to school press freedom. Some of those variables were inves- 
tigated by Trager and Dickerson in 1*^80, Kristof in and 
Dickson in H^88 and 1^^89. Those studies are reported in C'hapter 

In our study, conducted in 1990, we asked eight general research 
questions about press freedom: 

1. Did the Uiizvhvood decision result in a significant increase in 
the principals use of prior review of the student newspaper? 

2. Did the hhizchvood decision result in a significant increase in 
the advisers use of prior restraint of the student newspaper? 

3. What was the reason for most adviser prior restraint? 

4. Did the IhizctiVood decision result in a significant increase in 
student journalists' use of self-censorship? 

5. Were stories more fair and balanced following ihe Ihizckvood 
ruling? 
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6. \\'ere student newspapers less likely to contain stories about 
controversial topics following the Hazehvood ruling? 

7. WTiat were the biggest causes of student-adviser conflict? 

8. WTiat comniunit\'/school and adviser characteristics are most 
related to the amount of press freedom in public secondary- 



In the spring of l^^yO, we sent a 36-question survey to 1,600 
public high schools (approximately 7 percent of the high schools in 
the countn*). ^^'e received responses from 32 percent of the schools 
( 04). Of that number, 379 responses came from schools with a sui- 
dent newspaper. For the data reported below, we used chi square to 
determine statistical significance. .\ny correlation at the .05 level of 
confidence or above was considered statistically significant. Cramers 
\\ which can range from 0.0 to 1.0, was used to measure the strength 
of the association between variables: The higher the \' score, the 
greater the strength of the association. 

General Characteristics of the Sample 

School and Community Size/Location* Just over four-tenths of the 
newspaper adv isers responding were at small schools (defined as 
those with 500 or fewer students in grade 10 through 12). The 
remainder were about evenly divided between medium-sized and 
large schools. (See (Jraph 10.1.) Almost half of the schools with 
newspapers were in rural areas or communities with less than 10,000 
population. Slightly under a third were in middle-sized communities 
(those with a population of 10,000-50,000), and about one-fifth were 
in larger cities (more than 50,000). (See (iraph 10.2.) One-third of 
the schools were located in the C.entral region, about one-fourth 
each in die South and West, and about one-sixth in the Northeast.^ 
(ScedVaph 10.3.) 

Frequency of Publication, Monthly publication was the norm for 
ncwspajjcrs in the sample. Nearly half of the advisers said that their 
newspapers were published about once a month. Slightly under one- 
third of the advisers said that their newspapers were published less 
often, and about onc-ilflb said lhai they were published more often 
than once a month. (See (iraph 10.4.) 
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The Newspaper Staff. Wc found that a variet\^ of procedures were 
used \or deterniining who can work on the newspaper staff. About 
three-tenths of the advisers said that Journalism courses were not 
offered and that anyone in the appropriate grades could be on the 
staff. About one-quarter said that staff members must at least be 
enrolled in a beginning journalism course, and almost one-quarter 
said that staff members were not required to have taken a Journalism 
course even though courses were offered. A variet)' of other policies 
accounted for the rest of the responses. (See Graph 10.5.) About 
one-fourth of the advisers said that no credit was given for working 
on the newspaper staff. 

Graph 10.5 Newspaper Staff Requirements 

1990 Survey 
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Purpose of the Newspaper. Xearly rvvo-fifths of the advisers thought 
the newspapers niain purpose was to he "a means for journaHsm stu- 
dents to learn skills," and almost a third gave "a means for student 
expression" as the main purpose. The remainder responded that the 
newspapers main purpose was to report both good and had things 
about the school, to pul)lici/,e school activities, or to promote posi- 
tive things about the school. (Sec CJraph 10.6.) 
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Graph 10.6 
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Policies on Acceptable Content, Despite fears In* some educators that 
the Hazehi^ood niling would close the door on school press freedom, 
most advisers said that the newspaper was an open forum for all 
speech or for speech that had constitutional protection, just under 
one-fourth said that the school policy stated that some subject matter 
should not go into the news})aper, even if it were constitutionally 
protected speech. A few advisers said there was no po]ic\'. (See (Jraph 
10.7.) 
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Answers to Research Questions Posed 

Prior Review. In response to the first research question, we found 
that the ruling did lead to more principals using prior review. Only a 
small minorit}' of advisers were submitting the paper to the principal 
for review in 1990. (See Table 10.1.) One-third of the advisers who 
had begun to submit the newspaper after the Hazvlwood ruling said 
they had done so only as a precaution or as a courtesy, not because 
they were required to do so. 

Table 10.1: Length of Time Adviser Had Been Submitting the Entire 
Newspaper to the Principal for Review (1990) 

Adviser Doesn't Submit Newspaper to the Principal 84% 
Adviser Began Doing So Before Hazelwood and Continued 9% 
Adviser Began Doing So After Hazelwood 7% 

.Most of the advisers reported that they discussed potentially 
contro\ersial items with their principals on occasion. Advisers were 
nearly four times more likely to have done so as a precaution rather 
than to have done so because they were asked. (See Table 10.2.) 

Table 1 0.2: Reasons for Advisers to Consult with the Principal About 
Potentially Controversial Stories (1990) 

As a Precaution 59% 
Adviser Was Asked to Consult 1 5% 

Adviser Does Not Consult 26% 

Only a small niinorit}' of advisers stated that they had discussed 
potentially controversial items with their principals more often after 
the ruling than they had done before the ruling, just over half of 
those who had done so more often said it was because the principal 
had told them to do so. (See lable 10.3). 
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Table 10.3: Reasons Advisers Discuss Potentialiy Controversial Items 
More Often Than before Hazelwood {\990) 



Because Principal Has Told Adviser to Do So 1 0% 

Because Principal Seems More Interested 7% 

Because of Change in School Policy 2% 

Adviser Doesn't Discuss Controversial Items More Often 81 % 



Prior Restraint. In response to the second research question, we 
found that the amount of prior restraint had not increased signifi- 
cantly. WTien we asked advisers whether more stories had been kept 
from publication in the previous 12 months than in that period of 
time before the Ihizehuood ruling, most cf" the advisers stated that 
there had been no change in the number of stories kept froni publi- 
cation, (See Table 10,4.) The results were quite similar to what Click 
and Kopenhaver had found in their study of Columbia vScholastic 
Press Association advisers and principals a year earlier. 

Just over one-third of the advisers said they had changed the 
wording of a ston' in the previous 12 months over the objections of 
the editor, ,\gain, the findings were quite siniilar to what Click and 
Kopenhaver had found about use of prior restraint. 

Table 10.4: Change in Amount of Prior Restraint by Adviser (1990) 



No Change in Number of Rejections 82% 

More Rejections 4% 

Fewer Rejections 1% 

Unknown 13% 



Reasons for Prior Restraint. (Concerning the third research question, 
we found that advisers were more likely to have rejected stories or 
editorials in the previous 12 months because they were not fair and 
balanced, Thex' were next-niosl-likely to have rejected stories 
because they might embarrass students or invade their privacy, 
because t)i a ct)ntr()versial topic, or because the ston- had attacked a 
teacher. Having a possible legal probleni was least likely to be a rea- 
son for rejecting a ston, (See lable 10.5.) 
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Table 10.5: Reasons Why Advisers Had Rejected Newspaper Content 



(1990) 

Not Fair or Balanced 37% 

Embarrassing or Invaded Privacy 23% 

Too Controversial 19% 

An Attack against a Teacher 1 7% 

Possible Legal Problems 7% 



Advisers also were more likely to report multiple stor)^ rejections 
because of lack of fairness and balance. About one-fourth of all advis- 
ers reported rejecting stories for that reason between t\vo and five 
times. Fewer than 3 percent of advisers reported more than five 
rejections in the previous year for any single reason. 

Self-Censorship* In regard to our fourth research question, most 
advisers said that self-censorship had not increased. (We use the term 
self-censorship to mean that students hold back from writing some 
stories because they do not think they would be published.) Just 
under one-third of the advisers said that student journalists were less 
likely to write al)out controversial subjects. Most advisers stated that 
students had been about as likely to write about such subjects, and a 
few stated that students had been more likely to do so. (See lable 
10.6.) 

Table 10.6: How Likely Students Were to Have Written about 

Controversial Subjects since Hazelwood, According to Advisers 



(1990) 

Much less likely to Write about Such Subjects 1 0% 

Somewhat less likely to Write about Such Subjects 20% 

About as likely to Write about Such Subjects 63% 

Somewhat More likely to Write about Such Subjects 6% 

Much More likely to Write about Such Subjects 1 % 



Changes in Content* Fhe llfth research (luestion concerned whether 
newspapers were more likely to contain stories that were fair and bal- 
anced after lltizchvoocL The Supreme ('ourt had said that students 

2% 
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could be held to a higher standard than was expected of profession- 
als. If Hazehvood''t\'\)t controls on the student press were necessary 
because unfair an 1 biased stories were being printed, it seemed likely 
that stories would be more fair and balanced after the ruling. Few 
advisers thought that much change in fairness and balance of stories 
had taken place, however. (See Table 10.7,) 

Table 10 J: Change in Fairness and Balance of Stories (1990) 



Stories Editorials 

More Fair and Balanced 6% 9% 

Less Fair and Balanced 4% 2% 

Can't Tell Much of a Difference 51% 53% 

Don't Know 39% 36% 



Controversial Subject Matter. The sixth research question concerned 
whether newspapers were less likely to contain stories about contro- 
versial topics following Ihizehvood. Of the five t\'pes of potentially 
controversial stor}' topics listed, most newspapers had run stories 
about alcohol or drug abuse. Just over half had run stories about 
teen-age sexualit\\ and slightly under half of the newspapers had run 
stories about AIDS. .\ small minorit}' had run stories about divorce. 
(See Table 10.8.) 

Table 10.8: Percent of Newspapers to Cover Various Types of Potentially 
Controversial Topics in the Previous 12 Months (1990) 



Stories That Concerned Alcohol Abuse 73% 

Stories That Concerned Drug Abuse 71 % 

Stories That Concerned Teen-Age Sexuality 54% 

Stories Tliat Concerned AIDS 44% 

Stories That Concerned Divorce and Broken Homes 21 % 



Cause of Student /Adviser Conflict. 'Hie seventh research question 
concerned what the biggest causes of conflict were between the 
advisers and student journahsts. Of the five choices ])rovide(i, advis- 
ers were most likcl\' to report tliat stories thai were not fair or well- 
balanced were the greatest cause of confiicL About one-fifth of the 
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advisers thought that stories that invaded privac>^ or embarrassed stu- 
dents had caused the most conflict. Stories that contained potential 
libel, stories that attacked a teacher, and stories that had obscenities 
or dirty language were at the bottom of the list. (See Table 10.9.) 

Table 10.9: Cause of Most Student-Adviser Conflict, According to Advisers 



(1990) 

Stories That Were Not Fair or Weil-Balanced 55% 

Stories That Invaded Privacy or Embarrassed Student 20% 

Stories That Contained Potential Libel 1 1 % 

Stories That Attacked a Teacher 7% 

Stories That Had Obscenities or Dirty Language 7% 



Important School and Adviser Variables. In our eighth research ques- 
tion, we wanted to know what cc)ninnmit\Vschool and adviser charac- 
teristics were most related to differences in responses. analyzed 
four t\^-)ts of communit\Vschool variables and three t\*pes of adviser 
characteristics. Communitv^ variables were location (region), commu- 
nit\* size, school size, and whether journalism courses were offered at 
the school. Advisers' variables were the number of college Journalism 
hours the adviser had taken, the number of years the adviser had 
been teaching Journalism or advising, and wliether the adviser had 
state Journalism certification. 

We found that the advisers years of experience teaching journal- 
ism or advising accounted for the greatest overall average variance 
among respondents for all questions on the sun'ey. It also accounted 
for the greatest variance for questions concerning the amount ot 
change that had taken place since the Hazclmod ruling. 

The schools enrollment accounted for the second-greatest over- 
all variance and for the most variance for questions based upon the 
extent of press freedom at the school. (>it\^ size ranked third overall 
for variance. WHiether Journalism classes existed at the school ranked 
onlv fifth for overall variance, but it contributed the most variance 
for the questions concerning what advisers saw as the newspapers 
pur])osc and concerning changes in content since the Ihizchvood deci- 
sion. 
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The following are the statistically significant findings when con- 
trolling for school/community and adviser characteristics: 

Purpose of the Newspaper* Advisers in communities over 10,000 
population were significantly more likely than those in smaller com- 
munities to state that the main purpose of the newspaper was as a 
means for student expression. Advisers in communities under 10,000 
population, on the other hand, were significantly more likely to state 
that the purpose was to promote positive things about die school. 

Policy on Acceptable Content. Controlling for schools with a policy, 
advisers in the South were significantly more likely than those in 
other regions to say that some subject matter was not allowed in the 
newspaper. 

Prior Review* We found that the more teaching and advising expe- 
rience the teacher had had, the less likely the adviser was to discuss 
the newspaper's contents with the principal before publication. 

Change in Prior Review. The smaller the school, die more likely the 
adviser was to have submitted the newspaper to the principal before 
the Haze/wood decision and the more likely to have begun doing so 
after it. 

Changing Wording. We found that advisers with less than 10 \'ears 
of experience were significantly more likely dian advisers widi more 
experience to have changed wording over the objections of the edi- 
tor. 

Change in Prior Restraint. W'e found no differences among advisers 
with an opinion based upon any independent variables analyzed. 

Change in Content. We found no differences among advisers with 
an opinion based upon any variable analy/.ed. 

Controversial Subject Matter. The larger the school and the more 
teaching and advising experience the adviser had had, the more likely 
the newspaper was to have run stories on all t\ pes of controversial 
topics studies. Newspapers at schools in larger communities were 
more likely to have run stories about teen sexuality, AIDS, and 
divorce. Newspapers at schools with Journalism classes were more 
likely to have rim stories about drug abuse and teen sexuality. 
Newspapers at schools with an adviser who had college journalism 
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training were more likely to have run stories on teen sexualit)^ and 
divorce, and newspapers at schools with advisers who were state-cer- 
tified were more likely to have run stories on teen sexiialit}^ 

Change In Self-Censorship. We found no difference in the amount of 
change in suident self-censorship based upon any variable analyzed. 

Cause of Student-Adviser Conflict. Advisers in schools in cities larger 
than 10,000 were more likely than advisers in smaller schools to have 
conflicts with students over fairness and balance of stories. Advisers 
in schools under 10,000 were more likely than advisers in larger 
schools to have conflicts over invasion of privacy and attacks on 
teachers. 

Advisers at schools at which Journalism classes were offered 
were significantly more likely than advisers at schools with no 
Journalism classes to state that stories that were not f;iir and balanced 
were the cause of the most conflict with students. Advisers at schools 
at which no Journalism classes were offered were more likely to state 
that stories that invaded privacy and stories with dirt\' language were 
the cause of most conflict. 

Advisers who were state-certified in Journalism were significant- 
Iv more likely than teachers who were not certified to state that 
potential libel was the cause of the most conflict with editors. 

Conclusions 

The survey was designed to answer questions about content 
changes and changes in the use of prior review and prior restraint by 
principals and advisers. We concluded from the study that the 
Hazchcood ruling had not made much of an impact on newspaper 
content or on the amount of pri(^r review and prior restraint taking 
place. We found differences, however, based upon community, 
school, and adviser characteristics. 

The apparent reason wh\' so little prior restraint was taking 
place was that most advisers thought of their newspapers as public 
forums. It appeared that advisers did not find prior restraint neces- 
sary very often because they were doing what they were paid to do: 
advising rather than censoring. 
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We asked only a few questions about how students were coping 
with Hazelirood, It appeared that they were not doing things much 
differendy, however. We found that advisers thought stories were no 
more fair and balanced and that the ruling had not resulted in mak- 
ing students less likely to tackle controversial topics. 

Two major questions remained after the suidy. First, were advis- 
ers' perceptions about the amount of press freedom at the school the 
same as student editors' perceptions? Second, despite what advisers 
said, were students using self-censorship in order to avoid conflicts 
with their |)rincipnls and advisers? 

PART il. HAVE STUDENT JOURNALISTS BECOME THEIR OWN 
CENSORS? 

Section Highlights 

• Student self-censorship is being practiced most at smaller 
schools, at schools in smaller communities, at schools at 
which the newspaper is published less often, and at schools 
where the publications polic\' was established by the principal, 

• Suident self-censorship is being practiced least at schools in 
the West, at schools with a publication policy established bv 
the students or by students and the adviser, and at schools 
with advisers who belong to journalism education organiza- 
tions. 

• Hie more experience with high school newspapers they have 
had and the more college Journalism hours they have taken, 
the more likely advisers are to think that student editors and 
reporters are practicing self-censorship. 

• Prior restraint is greater at schools that have no public forum 
policy and at schools whose principal established the publica- 
don policy. 

Research findings that the I Lizvhvood rwWn^ had had little impact 
on the public high school press were convraiy to what was expected. 
In addition, anecdotal information seemed to contradict what 
researchers had found. The Student Press Law (Lenten for example. 
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reported that the number of calls for assistance had increased dra- 
matically each of the first five years following the ruling. In addition, 
the American Societ}' of Newspaper Editors reported in 1990 that 
journalism educators were convinced that student self-censorship was 
rampant. That anecdotal information caused some researchers to 
reach the same conclusion.- 

In other studies following our 1990 research, however, we 
reached the same conclusion that we did then, that the Hazcluood 
ruling had not had much impact on the freedom of the high school 
press. For example, in a national suidy of high school principals and 
newspaper advisers in 1991, Larry Lain-^ found that a majority of 
school newspapers had run stories on a variet}' of controversial top- 
ics. Jack Dvorak"^ reported similar results after his national study in 
1991. Dvorak found that more than eight of 10 advisers stated that 
thev had "a great deaF' or "almost complete'' freedom in advising and 
that only one in 10 advisers stated that students had less freedom of 
expression because of the Uazchvood ruling. Researchers in other 
studies were to corroborate our findings. 

Lorrie Crow (1991) 

The first study of both high school principals and student edi- 
tors was conducted in late 1991 by Lorrie Crow.^ Crow sent out sur- 
veys using s(;me of the questions from our 1990 study and some from 
C^lick and IConenhaver s 1989 survey to principals and student editors 
at 240 high schools that were members of the Texas Interscholastic 
League Press Conference. She received responses from 93 editors 
(39 perceni) and 85 principals (35 percent). 

Oow found substantial agreement between suulent editors and 
principals concerning the extent of prior restraint that had taken 
place at the school, lable 10.10 reports some of her findings. Most 
principals and editors reported that no stories had been kept Jrom 
|Hiblication for any reason. When differences existed, editors most 
often indicated more press freedom than did principals. Principals, 
h(n\ever, were less likely than student editors to say that they had 
changed the words of an ecMtorial or a news stor\-. 
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Table 10.10: Responses of Texas Principals and Student Editors with an 
Opinion Concerning Press Freedom at Their Schools (Crow 
1992) 

Principals Editors 

In the post 1 2 months, about how many times has the 
principal had to change the wording in an editorial or 
news story? (Principals: N=85; Student editors: N=90) 

Never 57% 41% 

5 or fewer times 42% 49% 

More than 5 times 1% 10% 

In the past 12 months, about how many times has a story 
been kept from being published because it might embar- 
rass a student or invade his/her privacy? (Principals: 
N=85; Student editors: N=91) 

Never 81% 80% 

5 or fewer times 19% 19% 

More than 5 times 0% 1% 

In the post 1 2 months, about how many times has a story 
been kept from being published because its subject matter 
was too controversial? (Principals: N=83; Student editors: 
N=91) 

Never 80% 73% 

5 or fewer times 20% 27% 

More than 5 times 0% 0% 

In the post 1 2 months, how many times has a story been 
kept from being published because it was an attack against 
a teacher? (Principals: N=85; Student editors: N=89) 

Never 99% 96% 

5 or fewer times 1% 4% 

More than 5 times 0% 0% 

In the past 12 months, how many times has the principal 
suppressed a story from being published? (Principals: 
N=84; Student editors: N=90) 

Never 77% 72% 

5 or fewer times 23% 28% 

More than 5 times 0% 0% 
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Principals Editors 

Has the principal become more interested in the content 

of the school newspaper since the Woze/vyoorf decision? 

(Principals: N=74; Student editors: N=70) 

Yes 31% 23% 

No 69% 77% 

Despite agreement on what had happened at the school, princi- 
pals and editors responded differently to a varierv^ of opinion ques- 
tions. Those responses are reported in Table 10.11. Principals and 
editors did agree on a number of opinion questions, however. For 
example, most principals and suident editors thought that the adviser 
should review copy before publication, that maintaining discipline 
was more important than an uncensored press, and it is not censor- 
ship for administrators to read copy before publication. On the other 
hand, most principals said that administrators should have the right 
to prohibit publication of articles that ihey think might be harmful, 
but most student editors disagreed. 

Table 10J 1: Attitudes toward Student Press freedom Held by Texas 

Principals and Student Editors Expressing; on Opinion (Crow 
1992) 

Principals Editors 

Advisers should review all copy before i! is published? 
(Principals: N=85; Student editors: N=92) 

Agree 100% 91% 

Disagree 0% 9% 

Maintaining discipline in school is more important than an 
uncensored school press. (Principals: N=77; Student edi- 
tors: N=86) 

Agree 86% 59% 

Disagree 14% 41% 

School administrators should have the right to prohibit 
publications of articles they think harmful, even though 
such articles might no! be legally libelous, obscene, or dis- 
ruptive. (Principals: N=85; Student editors: N=90) 

Agree 95% 28% 

Disagree 5% 72% 
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Principals Editors 

The student newspaper should be allowed to print a story 
that it can prove to be true even if printing the story will 
hurt the school's reputation. (Principals: N=84; Student 
editors: H=92) 

Agree 45% 76% 

Disagree 55% 24% 

It is more important for the school to function smoothly 
than for the student newspaper to be free from adminis- 
trative censorship. (Principals: N=81; Student editors: 
N=88) 

Agree 78% 43% 

Disagree 22% 57% 

Newspaper editors sometimes fail to see how the paper 
can disrupt other aspects of the school. (Principals: N=84; 
Advisers: N=93) 

Agree 89% 63% 

Disagree 11% 37% 

Guarantees of freedom of expression in the student news- 
paper outweigh public relations consideration. (Principals: 
I<=84; Student editors: N=92) 

Agree 25% 63% 

Disagree 75% 37% 

it is censorship for administrators to read copy before 
publication. (Principals: N=83; Student editors: N=93) 

Agree 27% 40% 

Disagree 73% 60% 

Controversial issues have no place in a student nev^pa- 
per. (Principals: N=81; Student editors: N=93) 

Agree ]]% 0% 

Disagree 89% 100% 

(]rn\v concluded as follows: 

The .s'Nnry rcsN/ts imliadv tbdt the Ha/clwootl ruling did 
not ynt off the lc{rs'^ of the /v;>7 Awcniimcnt iis m;tc forcs'/nr. 
The siuTcy rc^nlts do inipltititc [sic|. thcn^/.K that princifhils lUr 
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still content to let advisers run the shov: as all agreed, along with 
the majority of the editors, that advisers should revirw all copy 
before it is published. The 'majority of principals said they reseiTed 
the right to prohibit publication of articles they think han?iful, 
nevertheless. Under HnzeKvood, the potential for censorship is 
there, but the survey shoves that prmcipals claim they just havener 
used their '"rights. 

Kathryn Stofer, 1992 

In 1992, Knthn-n Stofer suidif^-^ 119 principals and 93 advisers 
at Xebraska public and parochial schools. Table 10.12 reports her 
major findings. She found that principals were significantly more 
likely than advisers to state that the principal had the final authority 
over the publication. She also found that principals were more likely 
than advisers to think that super\'ision of suident publications at the 
school had increased during the previous five years and that adminis- 
trators should have the right to prohibit publication of harmful arti- 
cles. .Advisers were more likely to support a state law protecting 
freedom of expression in public schools. 

Table 10.12: Responses of Principals and Advisers at Nebraska Public and 
Parochial Schools Expressing an Opinion Concerning School 
Press Freedom (Stofer, 1992) 

Principals Advisers 

Does the adviser read all items before publication? 
(Principals: N=l 19; Advisers: N=92) 

Yes 93% 89% 

No 7% 11% 

Would you support a state law protecting students' free- 
dom of expression? (Principals: N=101; Advisers:N=83) 

Yes 28% 75% 

No 72% 25% 

A student newspaper is more an educational tool than on 
outlet for the open expression of stitdent opinion. 
(Principals: N=99; Advisers: N=79) 

Yes 81% 70% 

No 19% 30% 
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Principals Advisers 

It is the adviser's job to review all copy before it is print- 
ed. (Principals: N=115; Advisers: N=87) 

Yes 95% 92% 

No 5% 8% 

Student journalists ore more likely to initiate stories about 
controversial topics than they were 1 0 years ago. 
(Principals: N=100; Advisers: N=76) 

Yes 71% 76% 

Nc 29% 24% 

School administrators should have the right to prohibit 
publication of any article they think harmful to the repu- 
tation of the school even if it is not obscene, libelous or 
disruptive. (Principals: N=106; Advisers: N=84) 

Yes 68% 32% 

No 32% 68% 

Supervision of the student publications in my school has 
increased in the last five years. (Principals: N=81; 
Advisers: N=69) 

Yes 40% 28% 

No 60% 72% 

The adviser should correct spelling errors in students' 
copy. (Principals: N=109; Advisers: N=86) 

Yes 78% 74% 

No 22% 26% 

School should have written policies defining student publi- 
cations and students' freedom of expression in those pub- 
lications. (Principals: N=95; Advisers: N=80) 

Yes 86% 85% 

No 14% 15% 

If responsibility for the newspaper is part of the adviser's 
job description, the adviser is not censoring students' free- 
dom of expression by rending and editing their stories 
before publication. (Principals: N= 101; Advisers: N=83) 

Yes 86% 88% 

No 14% 12% 
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Principals Advisers 

Who has final authority on what may be published in 
your school newspaper? 



Principal 


39% 


21% 


Adviser 


15% 


45% 


Superintendent 


20% 


13% 


Board of education 


14% 


6% 


Principal and adviser 


4% 


8% 


Other combination 


8% 


6% 


Student editors 


0% 


1% 



Most i)rincipals and advisers thought that it is the advisers job 
to review all copy before publication, thai advisers are not censoring 
when they read and edit student stories before publication, and that 
schools should have written policies defining press freedom. Most 
principals and advisers thought that student journalists were more 
likely to initiate stones about controversial topics than they were 10 
vears earlier and that the student newspaper is an educational tool 
more than an outlet for suident expression, wStofer concluded the fol- 
lowing from her study: 

7 he results of the study seefii to suggest that there is sojue 
luck of co7?n}iU}iicatio}i hefueen principals aud advisers vcith 
regard to the asugfwioit of responsibility for tasks such as proof- 
reading and fo) actions such as determining -ivhcn it is appropri- 
ate to consult higher authority. There is also a discrepancy 
berd\rn the perceptions of principals and advisers as to ivho is the 
final authority on zvhat may he published.^ 

Stofer concluded that those uncertainties might l)e lessened it 
more schools had written guidelines covering the duties and respon- 
sibilities of administrators and students. 

Seif-Censorship and the Student Press 

Most studies of school press freedom from the 1^^6()s through 
1W2 looked at prior review and prior restraint. Only a few looked at 
self-censorship. The problem with early studies, Nicholas Kristof 
noted as earK- as 1^W3, was that researchers ^Mocused exclusively on 
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incidents where the principal or adviser forbade pubHcation of an 
article and ignored intimidation and pressures that coerced the stu- 
dents themselves into altering or suppressing articles."'^ 

Some researchers assumed that self-censorship had increased 
because of the Hazelivood ruling. Soon after the ruling, Kay Phillips 
suggested — much as the Kennedy Commission had — that consider- 
able self-censorship was evident in all North Carolina high schools. 
She wrote: 

In all schools, advisers exeit subtle pressure and, in practice, 
Diost of the?// arc cc//so7's by the def/nition applied in this study: 
both cutting cont/'oversial i/iaterial and instituting a policy or 
at/nosphere of intif/iidation that causes students to /rf/'ain fro?// 
p/'inting ce/tain //laterials in the school neu^spaper. Clea/'ly, per- 
sistent student editor defe/'ence to s^uch authoi'ity has a stultifying 
effect on the student pi'css. 

In his study of school press freedom for the American Societ}* of 
Newspaper Editors, David Zweifel also proposed that student jour- 
nalists were using self-censorship and were avoiding a variet)* of con- 
troversial topics. He wrote: 

A significant nu/uber of high school joiuiialis/u educators are 
convinced that the U.S. Supre?/ie Court's Ilazelwood v. 
Kuhlmeier decision has turned too ?/ui)/y high school neirspaper 
staff ine?/ibe/'s and their advise/'s into joiniialistic u'/?//ps. ' ' 

He concluded that the biggest change in the secondar}- school 
press since the Hazchvood decision was in the newspapers content. 
He noted that observers of high school journalism had concluded 
that "student staff members and their advisers are steering away from 
tackling controversies." .Mark CJoodman, executive director of the 
Student Press Law (Center in Washington, D.(^, told Zweifel that he 
felt not only that more censorship was taking place because of the 
Hazelivood decision, but also that ''the l)iggest negative that has come 
out of Hazehrood is self-censorship."'-^ 

I'he position expressed by Kristof, Zweifel, and (J(X)dman also 
was expressed by Olaye and Malandrino in 1992. They determined 
from anecdotal information that "publication content has suffered 
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because advisers and students have been scared a\va\' from tackling 
controversial issues'' and that "many publications have been 
restrained from covering issues of iniportance, controversy and inter- 
est to the school comniunit}'/'*' 

One reason censorship — and presumably self-censorship — was 
thought to have increased was a dramacic increase in the number ot 
requests for help received by the Student Press Law Onter. The 
center reported that the number of calls concerning tlireats of cen- 
sorship or acuial censorship increased each year froni 1988 through 
1992.'"^ After receiving 548 requests for assistance in 1988, the num- 
ber of requests rose to 615 in 1989, to 929 in 1990. to 1,376 in 1991. 
The total dropped slightly in 1992 to 1,364. 

We wondered whv the number of student coniplaints received 
by the Student Press Law Center were increasing at a time when 
suidies indicated that the amount of censorship had not increased 
following the ILizchi ood decision. (A reporting sx steni implemented 
bv the Student Press La\\ Center later in 1992 allowed the organiza- 
tion to track complaints. I'he SPL(^ determined that public high 
school students accounted for only 21 percent of the calls in 1992. 
Censorship-related calls accounted for 27 percent ot all calls.) 

We thought dvat the increase in student calls might be because 
the lldzeh'sood ruling had increased students' awareness of their loss 
of First Aniendment rights. We also thought that the Student Press 
Law (Center probably had gained greater \ isibilit\* because of the rul- 
ing and because of the efforts of its executive director to sprtiad the 
word about the law centers mission at national meetings ot student 
journalists. 

In addition to questions about the increase in student calls to the 
SPL(^ we wondered ho\\- much self-censorship was taking place. It 
students \\ ere using self-censorship, we xs anted to know whether stu- 
dent journalists were sta\*ing awa\' from contnnersial issues because 
the\* did not think those issues belonged in the newspaper, because 
lhe\' doubted they would be printed if written, or because they were 
pressureil b\- advisers to sta\' awa\' trom controversial issues. We also 
wanted to know to what exienl publication policies \\ere pro\iding 
protection for student journalists after Htfzch'ooiL 

MO 
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National studies since the Hazelirood ruling had been limited 
either to advisers or to principals and advisers, and researchers tend- 
ed to look at prior review and prior restraint instead of at adviser 
pressure on students and student self-censorship. The only statewide 
study of student editors, Lorrie Crow s study in Texas, was not avail- 
able until after our stud\' was conducted. Because wc wanted to con- 
firm the conclusion from what advisers had told us in 1990 that 
self-censorship was not a major problem, wc decided to undertake 
another study. Like the 1990 study, the 1992 sur\'e\* w as supported by 
a grant ^vom Southwest .Missouri State University; and the universi- 
ty's Office ot Academic Computing provided additional assistance. 

The sample, which consisted of 1,040 high schools, was ran- 
domly drawn from a list of all public high schools in the countr\'. In 
April 1992, a cover letter, a 32-question survey addressed to the 
Suident Newspaper Editor, and a self-addressed business reply enve- 
lope were sent to each school in the sample. A follow-up mailing was 
sent three weeks later. 

.•\ total ot 426 sur\ eys were returned (41 percent). Of that num- 
ber, 323 were from student editors and were analyzed. .\ total of 103 
returned sur\'eys were from schools with no newspaper or were not 
usable and were not analyzed in this study. 

In early May, 35-question surveys addressed to the Student 
Newspaper Adviser were sent to the same sample of 1,040 schools. .\ 
total of 387 suiveys were reUirned (37 percent). Of that number, 270 
were troni advisers and were analyzed. .-V total of 117 were from 
schools with no newspaper or were otherwise unusable and were not 
analyzed. 

We determined thai some researchers after Ihizchvood reported 
considerable censorship was taking place because their definition of 
the term differed from the definition other researchers were using. 
Indeed, a problem w ith the analysis of much previous research 
resulted because few researchers before 1990 defined "censorship'' 
on their questionnaires, and their stated tlefinitions of censorship 
\ a r i e d c o n s i ( 1 e r a b 1 y. 

While the term most ofien was used by researchers in the ]96()s 
and 197()s to mean "prior restraint/' some researchers in the I9S()s 
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began using a broader definition. Some defined it as '*any official 
interference by intimidation or coercion with student control of the 
newspaper'' or "any official interference with student control of the 
newspaper" — whether by principal or adviser. Some researchers con- 
sidered any prior review by the adviser or the principal to be censor- 
ship. Moreover, some researchers considered it censorship if the 
adviser fixed spelling errors or corrected errors of fact. 

lb avoid such confusion, we looked at several aspects of censor- 
ship and self-censorship: principal and adviser prior review and prior 
restraint, adviser pressure, and student intimidation, deference and 
self-restraint. We proposed two overall research questions: 

1. Do student editors and advisers think that self-censorship 
and censorship are taking place at public high school newspa- 
pers very often and that school news{)apers are avoiding 
important or controversial issues? 

2. Are C()nununit}'/school, newspaper, or adviser/student char- 
acteristics most closely related to differences in the amount 
of self-censorship and newspaper censorship reported at pub- 
lic high schools? 

We analyzed three comnuinit}"/school characteristics (region ot 
the countr\\ communit}' si/.e, and school size) and five newspaper 
characteristics (whether the newspaper was a credit or non-credit 
class, how often the newspaper was published, presence of a school 
publication policy, t\pe of publication policy, and source of the publi- 
cation policy). 

We analyzed advisers' responses based upon four individual 
characteristics: gender, number of college journalism hours, years ot 
journalism advising experience, and membership in journalism orga- 
nizations. We analyzed students' responses based upon one individ- 
u a 1 ch a ra cte ri s t i c — ge n d e r. 

Vo help determine the reliabilit}' of the samples, advisers and 
student editors respc^nding were compared lo each other and lo 
advisers in the sample we obtained in our study of advisers. We 
found no statistically significant difference between respondents in 
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our 1990 survey and respondents in the two 1992 surveys based upon 
coinniunitv^ or school size or region of the country. 

We found no statistically significant difference between the 1992 
editor and adviser samples based upon seven of the independent vari- 
ables investigated: conununit}' size, enrollment, region of the coun- 
tr\', whether the newspaper was part of a class or not, frequency of 
publication, whether a written publication policy existed, and the 
content of the school policy. 

The largest number of schools in the sample had fewer than 500 
students and were located in communities with under 10,000 popula- 
tion. Schools were most likely to be located either in die South or 
(Central states. (See (iraph 10.8.) 



Graph 10.8 
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Just over halt of the newspapers represented in the sample were 
printed once a month. (See (iraph 10.9.) Most advisers and editors 
thought their school had an open-forum publications policy — open 
either to all student speech or to all student speech that is not 
libelous or obscene and doesn't advocate violence. (See (iraph 

10.10. ). \n most cases, the highest level of approval for the pul)lica- 
tions policy was either the adviser or the principal, (See (Jraph 

10.11. ) 
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Graph 10.9 
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The only statisticnlly significant difference between the advisers 
and student editors for any variable studied concerned the source of 
the publication policy. Student editors were more likeh* than advisers 
to think that suidents were the source of the policy; however, that 
difference likely can be attributed to students' misconceptions about 
policies put into effect in previous years. 

Purpose of the Newspaper, Both advisers and editors listed "a means 
for student expression" as the most important purpose of the school 
newspaper. Advisers ranked "a means for journalism students to learn 
skills'' second in importance and "a means for reporting good and 
bad things about the school" fourth. Student editors reversed the two 
rankings. Both advisers and editors ranked "a means for publicizing 
school events/activities" third. 

Agreement with Hazelwood. .\s Table 10.13 shows, editors were 
more likely than advisers to disagree with the llazckvood ruling, 
though slightly more editors than advisers did not have an opinion. 
Of respondents with an ojMnion, 81 percent of editors and W percent 
of advisers disagreed with the ruling, also a statistically significant 
ditterence. 
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Table 10.13: Advisers' and Editors' Opinion of the //aze/vv^ooc/ Ruling 
(1992) 

Do you agree with the Supreme Court's Hoze/woocf ruling 
that gave the school board and the principal the right to 
control the content of student publications that are not 
public forums? 

Editors Advisers 

No 70% 62% 

Yes 16% 27% 

No strong opinion 14% 11% 

(Cramer's V = .1 37, significant at .01 level of confidence.) 



Censorship and Self-Censorship. We concluded that the answer to the 
first research cjuestion [''Do student editors and advisers think that 
self-censorship and censorsb p are taking place at public high school 
newspapers very often and that school newspapers are avoiding 
important or controversial issues?"] is "Xo/* While we found some 
censorship and self-censorship, neither was taking place ver\- often 
and neither appeared to keep most newspapers from covering impor- 
tant or controversial issues. 

lable 10.14 compares editors' and advisers' responses t(^ ques- 
tions about principal and adviser prior review and prior restraint. 
Responses by both advisers and editors indicated diat niost advisers 
looked at the newspaper before publication, but most principals did 
not. Despite the use of prior review, prior restraint had been used in 
only a minorit}' of schools suiveyed, and at most schools it had not 
been used often. 
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Table 10J4: Comparison of Editors' and Advisers' Responses to Survey 
Questions Concerning Prior Review and Prior Restraint 
(1992) 

Editors Advisers 

PRIOR REVIEW 

Does the adviser read the contents of the newspaper 
before it is published? (Editors: N = 323; Advisers: N = 
267) 

Never,/a few times 5% 5% 

Fairly/quite often 13% 6% 

Always 82% 89% 

(Cramer's V = .1 1 2, significant at .05 level of confidence) 

Does the principal read the contents of the newspaper 
before it is published? (Editors: N = 323; Advisers: N = 
263) 

Never 62% 64% 

A few times 21% 22% 

Fairly often/quite often/always 1 7% 14% 

(Cramer's V = .041, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

PRIOR RESTRAINT 

flas the adviser told the editor he/she couldn't run a par- 
ticular editoriol? (Editors: N = 316; Advisers: N = 263) 

No 79% 73% 

Yes 21% 27% 

(Cramer's V = .072, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Has the adviser withheld an editorial from publication or 
required that it be substantially rewritten (other than for 
style and grammar mistakes or factual errors) because of 
the subject matter? (Editors: N = 320; Advisers: N = 264) 

No 63% 65% 

Yes 37% 35% 

(Cramer's V = .01 7, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 
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Editors Advisers 

Has the adviser told the editor he/she couldn't run a par- 
ticular story? (Editors: N = 314; Advisers: N = 263) 

No 64% 70% 

Yes 36% 30% 

(Cramer's V = .056, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Has the adviser changed copy without telling the editor 
he/she was going to do so? (Editors: N = 31 5; Advisers: 
N = 265) 

No 76% 71% 

Yes 24% 29% 

(Cramer's V = .055, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Has the adviser withheld a news story from publicstion or 
required that it be substapt'ally rewritten (other than for 
style and grammar mistakes or factual errors) becouse of 
the subject matter? (Editors: N = 317; Advisers: N = 262) 

No 74% 65% 

Yes 26% 35% 

(Cramer's V = .108, significant at .01 level 
of confidence) 

Has the adviser rejected advertising because of the sub- 
ject matter? (Editors: N = 269; Advisers: N = 208) 

No 83% 67% 

Yes 17% 33% 

(Cramer's V = .1 86, significant at .001 level 
of confidence) 

Has the principal ever told the adviser or the editor that a 
story or editorial couldn't run or would have to be 
changed before it could run? (Editors: N = 318; Advisers: 
N = 262) 

No 66% 63% 

Yes 34% 37% 

(Cramer's V = .035, not significant ol ,05 level 
of confidence) 
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In most schools, the adviser had not told the editor to witlihold 
a story or an editorial and the adviser had not actually withheld a 
story or an editorial or rejected an advertisement because of subject 
matter. In addition, only a minority of advisers had changed copy 
without telling the editor. Moreover, the principal at most schools 
had not told the student editor or adviser that a story or editorial 
could not run or would have to be changed before it could run. 

The difference between responses of advisers and student edi- 
tors was statistically significant on three of nine questions about prior 
review and prior restraint: whether the adviser read the newspaper 
before publication, whether the adviser had withheld a stor\' because 
of die topic and whether the adviser had rejected an ad because of 
topic. In all three cases, student editor'^ were significantly less likely 
than advisers to indicate prior review or prior restraint had taken 
place. Thus, similar to what C>row found in Texas about student edi- 
tors and principals, we found that student editors reported more 
freedom existed than did the advisers. 

'lable 10.15 compares students editors' and advisers' responses 
to questions concerning three things that likely would be involved in 
a student editors decision not to publish particular articles or editori- 
als: the amount or pressure applied, the extent to which the student 
editor felt intimidated, and the amount of deference the editor felt 
toward the ad\ iser. 

Table 10*15: Comparison of Editors' and Advisers' Responses to Survey 
Questions Concerning Pressure, Intimidation, and Deference 
(1992) 

Editors Advisers 

How much has the adviser stressed to the editor that sto- 
ries about controversioi subjects should not go into the 
newspaper? (Editors: N = 320; Advisers: N = 266) 

Not at all 45% 49% 

Not much 40% 43% 

Fairly much/quite a bit 1 5% 8% 

(Cromer's V = .1 12, significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 
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Editors Advisers 

Has the adviser suggested that editor not publish an edi- 
torial because it was too controversial (without actually 
telling editor not to run it)? (Editors: N = 317; 
Advisers: N = 262) 

Never 67% 64% 

A few times 31% 35% 

Fairly/quite often 2% 1% 

(Cramer's V = .032, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Has the adviser suggested that editor not publish a story 
because it was too controversial (without actually telling 
editor not to run it)? (Editors: N = 31 6; Advisers: N = 
263) 

No 66% 65% 

A few times 33% 34% 

Fairly/quite often 1% 1% 

(Cramer's V = .005, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Would the editor get into trouble with adviser or with 
school official for wanting to print something about a con> 
troversial topic? (Editors: N = 329; Advisers: N = 262) 

Yes, with adviser, and maybe with school officials 1 2% 1 2% 

Yes, with school officials, but not adviser 39% 28% 

No 49% 60% 

(Cramer's V = .1 1 9, significant at .05 level of confidence) 

When deciding whether to assign or use a story, how 
important is it to the editor whether the adviser will find it 
objectionable? (Editors: N = 318; Advisers: N = 263) 

Not important or not very important 32% 28% 

Fairly importont 47% 48% 

Very Important 21% 24% 

(Cromer's V = .053, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 
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Editors 



Advisers 



How much does the adviser worry that the newspaper 
might include controversial stories? (Editors: N = 320; 
Advisers: N = 268) 



Not at all 
Not much 

Fairly much/quitea bit 



21% 
51% 
28% 



28% 



63% 



9% 



(Cramer's V = .250, significant at .001 level 
of confidence) 

Only a small percent of advisers and student editors reported 
pressure by the adviser. In about half the schools, advisers had 
stressed to some extent that controversial subject matter should not 
go into the newspaper, but at few schools was it stressed much. The 
adviser at a minority' of schools had suggested that an editorial or 
stor\' he withheld because it might be too controversial, and it did 
not happen often at man\' schools. 

A considerable amount of intimidation was reported by student 
editors. About half of the editors stated that they would get into 
trouble if they wanted to print something about a controversial topic, 
but most of them thought the problem would he with school officials 
and not with the adviser. 

Most student editors stated that it was important to them 
whether the adviser would find a stor\' to be objectionable, an indica- 
tion of deference. Most advisers, however, stated that they did not 
worn' much that the newspaper might include controversial stories. 

Response of advisers and editors to three questions were signifi- 
canth* different. For all three questions, editors were more likely 
than advisers to wony about controversial contents. Advisers were 
significantK* less likely than editors to state that the adviser had 
stressed that stories about controversial subject should not go into 
the newspaper. Advisers also were significantK' less likely to wony 
that the newspaper might include controversial stories than students 
thou<?ht was the case and were less likeK' than editors to state that the 
editor would get into troul^le if the editor wanted t(^ print something 
about a controversial topic. 
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Table 10.16 shows results of questions about students' actual use 
of self-restraint. Most adnsers and editors stated tliat suident reporters 
did not often hold off on controversial topics because they might be 
seen as objectionable by the adviser. Only a minorit)' of editors had 
withheld a controversial stor\' or editorial because they thought the 
topic was too controversial and few adnsers or editors stated diat die 
newspaper had failed to run important stories ver\' often because edi- 
tors thought the\' would not be allov. ed to print them. Xo statistically 
significant disagreement was found between advisers and editors con- 
cerning the amount of self-restraint being used. 

Table 10.16: Comparison of Editors' and Advisers' Responses to Survey 
Questions concerning Self-Restraint (1992) 

Editors Advisers 

Do student reporters hold off from doing stories about 
potentially controversial subjects because such stories 
might be seen as objectionable by the adviser? 
(Editors: N=: 319; Advisers: N = 262) 

Never 40% 35% 

Once in a while 50% 55% 

Fairly often/quite often 10% 10% 

(Cramer's V = .050, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Has the editor withheld an editorial from publication 
because he/she thought the topic was too controversial? 
(Editors: N=: 318; Advisers: N=: 245) 

Never 76% 73% 

A few times 23% 24% 

Fairly/quite often 1% 3% 

(Cramer's V = .034, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 
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Editors 



Advisers 



Has the editor withheld a story from publication because 
he/she thought the topic was too controversiol? 
(Editors: N = 31 9; Advisers: N = 259) 



Never 
A few times 
Foirly/quite often 



79% 
20% 
1% 



74% 
25% 
1% 



(Cramer's V = .065, not significant at .05 level 



of confidence) 



Has the newspaper foiled to run importont stories because 



editor didn't think he/she would be allowed to print 



Ihem? (Editors: N = 320; Advisers: N = 266) 
Never 
A few times 
Foirly/quite often 



60% 
35% 
5% 



58% 
38% 
4% 



(Cramer's V = ,045, not significant at .05 level 
of confidence) 

Editors and advisers agreed about the t\'pe of subject matter that 
would cause the most conflict. For both grouf^s of respondents, sto- 
ries about sex ranked as being the most likely cause of problems 
between the editor and adviser, with stories about birth control and 
abortion ranking second and stories about drugs ranking third. 
According to editors, stories about divorce ranked fourth and stories 
about j)()litical issues ranked last. Advisers ranked political issues 
fourth and divorce last. 

Kven though they were asked only to rank the topics according 
to the amount of conflict they would cause, a number of the student 
editors and advisers reported stories on none of those topics would 
likely cause problems. Both student editors and advisers ranked sto- 
ries with potential libel, stories that invaded privacy or embarrassed 
students, stories that were not fair or well-balanced or attacked 
someone, and stories that were poorly written or were not accurate 
as more likely to cause problems than stories about controversial 
subjects. Thus, journalistic issues were more likely than subject mat- 
ter to be a source of conflict. 
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Differences between Respondents* The second research question w as: 
"Are comniuniuVschool, newspaper, or adviser/student characteris- 
tics most closely related to differences in the amount of self-censor- 
ship and newspaper censorship reported at public high schools?" (To 
answer the question, mean Cramer s \" scores were calculated for 
independent variables based upon responses to questions concerning 
aspects of censorship and self-censorship. The higher the \" score, 
the greater the difference in resp<jnses when controlling for that vari- 



For student editors, the highest mean \^ score was for source of 
publication policy, followed by t}'pe of policy, region of the countn', 
school size, how often the newspaper was published, comniunit\' size, 
whether class credit was given for being on the newspaper staff, and 
gender. For advisers, the highest mean \' score was for t)'pe of policy, 
followed by source of policy, region, the number of professional 
organizations to which the adviser belonged, the amount of advising 
experience the adviser had had, school size, the number of college 
hours in journalism the adviser had had, community' size, how often 
the newspaper was published, gender, and whether class credit was 
given for being on the newspaper staff 

Discussion here will refer only to independent variables found 
to l)e most significant: editors' responses when controlling for t\pe 
and source of publications policy and advisers' responses when con- 
trolling for adviser characteristics other than gender, (iender was not 
statistically significant for any question, and sch<)<)l/c()nununir\' char- 
acteristics are not things that can be changed easilv if at ail. 

Editors who stated that their sciiool bad a policy that the news- 
paper could not cover some subject matter were much more likely to 
state that they would get into trouble tor running controversial sto- 
ries and that the newspap.T bad failed to rim important stories. 

I'ditors at schools with restrictive policies were more likely to 
have withheld an editorial because the topic was controversial, to 
have been given a suggestion by the adviser that a siory should not 
he published because it was loo conlroversiaK and to ha\e had a news 
stor\' withheld or required to be rewritten because of subject matter. 
The princi])al also was more likely lo have lold ihe editor or adviser 
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at those schools that a ston' or editorial could not run or would have 
to be changed before it did run. 

Ty-pQ of publications policy did not make a difference in regard 
to whether the adviser read the newspaper before publication, 
whether the editor had withheld a controversial stor^- from publica- 
tion, whether the adviser had told the editor not to run a story, 
whether the adviser had changed copy without telling the editor, or 
whether the adviser had rejected advertising. In all those situations, 
ver\' few editors reported self-censorship or censorship, and nearly 
all editors reported prior review. 

Editors at schools with a publications policy established by the 
principal reported considerably more censorship and self-censorship 
than editors at schools with a policy established by someone other 
than the principal. For example, editors at schools at which the prin- 
cipal established the policy were most likely to think that they would 
get into trouble for wanting to print something controversial and 
that the newspaper had failed to rim important stories because they 
might not be printed. The i)rincipals at those schools also were more 
likely to read the newspai)er before it was published and were more 
likely to have said that a stor^' or editorial could not be run or would 
have to be changed before it could run. 

Editors at schools having a policy established by the principal, 
superintendent, or schcx^l board were more likely t(^ state that the 
adviser had suggested that the editor not publish an editorial because 
it was too controversial. 

In most cases, having a policy established by the adviser meant 
more press freed(Mn than having one established by the principal. In 
some cnses, however, that was not the case, lulitors at schools having 
a policy set by the adviser as well as having one set by the principal 
meant that editors were more likely to state that reporters held off 
from doing stories because the ad\ iser might see them as objection- 
able. Such editors also were more likely to state that the adviser had 
told the editor not to run a stoiy and that the adviser worried that 
the newspnper might include controversial stories. 

Three adviser characteristics were related to greater disatrree- 
nient with the I Ia:.c/::'n(nl ruling: having taken more than si\ hours of 
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college journalism classes, having more than five years of advising 
experience, and belonging to one or more journalism professional 
organizations. Advisers with those characteristics, however, were not 
always more likely to take a hands-off role with the newspaper. 

The more advising experience the adviser had had, for example, 
the more likely the adviser was to have suggested that the editor not 
publish a ston* because it was too controversial, to have withheld a 
stor\' because it was too controversial, and to have rejected an adver- 
tisement. 

Advisers who had taken more college hours in journalism were 
more likely to state that suident reporters held off from doing con- 
troversial stories because the adviser might object and to state that 
the editor had withheld a controversial stor\'. In addition, the adviser 
was more likely to have rejected an advertisement because of subject 
matter. 

.\dvisers who belonged to more than one journalism profession- 
al organization, on the other hand, were more likely to state that 
their editors would not get into trouble for wanting to print some- 
thing controversial. Advisers with memberships in more than one 
journalism organization were less likely to think that it was impor- 
tant to the student editor whether the adviser would find a ston* to 
be objectionable and were less likely to have stressed to the editor 
that stories about controversial subjects should not go into the news- 
paper. 

The more advising experience the adviser had had, the less likely 
the [)rincipal was to look at the newspaper before publication; how- 
ever, the amount of college journalism credit and membership in 
journalism professional organizations were not statistically significant 
for that question. 

Conclusions from Post-Haze/wooJ Studies 

\\t undertook our 1990 an<l 1W2 studies to determine whether 
the impact of the liazchvood decision was as great as feared. Not only 
did advisers in the two studies agree the extent of censorshi[) and 
self-censorship taking place was less than expected, but student edi- 
tors agreed with advisers in nearly evcr\' instance. 
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Possibly the most important finding in the 1990 study was that 
nearly two-thirds of advisers stated that their newspaper had an open 
forum policy despite the Hazekvood ruling. The 1992 study found 
that almost the same percent of advisers and exacdy the same percent 
of student editors said the same thing. 

Ours and other suidies found that the Ihrzchvood ruling had not 
caused many advisers to make more use of prior restraint than was 
the case before the ruling. Both our 1990 and 1992 studies found 
that most i)ublic high school newspapers were running a variet\* ot 
stories about controversial topics. The 1992 study found that most 
editors were somewhat deferential to the adviser; however, editors 
and advisers agreed that only limited self-censorship was being prac- 
ticed and that most newspapers had not failed to run important sto- 
ries because of self-censorship. We found that the Supreme C>ourt in 
Hdzchiood only confirmed what most principals had thought — that 
thev were the publisher of the newspaper and were responsible only 
to the superintendent and school board. We also found, hcnvever, 
that they did not ordinarily exercise that power. 

Posi- 1 hfzchiood studies have shown what pvc-Hdzchrood suidies 
had — that what principals want most is a responsible press, according 
to their definition of the term. It was not until the lliizchvood deci- 
sion, however, that school administrators legally were given the 
power to enforce responsibilit}*, unless they voluntarih* give up that 
right. Supporters of the student press, of course, don't object to 
responsible journalism. They only object lo school administrators 
having the right to enforce it. 

The Supreme Clourts solution to the conflict between adminis- 
trators' right to determine what is appropriate speech at the school 
and student journalists' right to he free from governmental interfer- 
ence was to state that student newspapers are not public forums unless 
school officials say that the\- are. According to the (lourt, if school 
officials do not create forums, the\ are no more using censorship than 
the publisher of a news[)ai)er is. That is also the position ibai many 
newspaper editors took when the I Lizchi'ood decision was announced. 

Our studies and others ha\e shown thai princii)als are not often 
using prior review or prior restraint. Most priiicipals allow the advis- 
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er to oversee the student newspaper, but they expect to be notified of 
any potentially objectionable content. U'hat advisers have done in 
most cases is to carr\' out the role of editor-in-chief by nearly ahvays 
reading qo\)\\ advising student journalists about what is appropriate 
content, and sometimes changing copy if suggestion does not work. 

In carr\-ing out their perceived role, newspaper advisers have 
tended to use suggestion and the authorit}' of their position to pro- 
mote what the\ sec as good nnd responsible journalism. Advisers try- 
to steer student journalists awa\' from potential problem areas, such 
as libel or privacy invasion, and sometimes are using prior restraint if 
that does not work. I'hus, major conflict with student editors does 
not take place often. 

PART IIK SCHOOL PRESS FREEDOM IN THE 1990s 
Section Highlights 

• Directors of Scholastic Press .Associations tend t(^ think that 
journalism advisers and teachers are not adequately prepared 
to advise student publications and that student journalists 
need supen'ision in exercising their First .\mendment rights. 

• Press ass(Knation directors are more likeh' than principals and 
advisers to think that the Uiizclivood decision has had a 
negative eHect on the secondar\' school press. 

• Journalism education organizations state that prior review b\- 
advisers is advisable, but that prior review by administrators 
is not. 

• Publications policies and publication boards help provide the 
student newspaper protection against prior restraint. 

• State law can give more rights to the student press than the 
Pirst Amendment. 

Several advisers and editors responding to our 1^^^^2 surveys 
wrote about situations concerning press freedom at their schools. 
One incident, explained by an anoin inous student editor, mentioned 
an incident involv ing .\ letter to the editor: 
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IVhilc on?' adc isci' does not find ifiany controversial topics in 
}}eed of censorship, our ad?ninistration does at tiines. Just recently, 
for the first tivie, our adiuinistration found it luxessaiy to censor 
a letter to the editor. The article Tvas vcritten by a student about 
the way the schools guidance counselors and some teachers see??/ed 
to shoTc fai'oritisin toTrards football players and lack of concern for 
other students. 

\o na?ues Trere mentioned, but our principal found it neces- 
sary to censor because he thought since our paper gets into the 
cofumunity it uould Jeopardize their Jobs and in his opinion it Tras 
untrue. He agreed to cross out z^hat he did not like, and v:hen he 
irus through, there 'uus no ston' left. JVe 'drre also told that if ire 
ivrote the ivord "censor(edy^ ivhere the article .should have been, 
our paper vsould not be distributed. 

Before the incident, our adviser did not ?nind printing con- 
troversial subjects. She is nov: more cautious. Me 7uay still ni'ite 
on controversial topics and so far all the irst have been printed 
u'ithout problevfs, although novc our principal /nust read and 
check through our paper before it goes to the printer 

I'hc letter did run, but with blank lines left where the deleted 
material would have been located. The next week, the newspaper 
inteniewed students, asking the question: ''Should school adminis- 
trators censor student publications?'' 

.\ student editor from \ermont gave the following account of 
the situation at her school: 

As editor of a ncv.'spapcr at a fairly liberal school, I feci less 
pressure from the administrators and other school offwiats than 
most students in my position. Only the advisers sec the neirspaper 
before it is printed. They both suppon and encourage objective sto- 
ries about controversial subjects. 

lUrd'cver, as a reporter, / have felt that I am souietimes 
advised hnv to vcrite 7ny stories. U hen intervieiring the principal 
and associate principal, I feel that they are ahuost tn'ing to peek 
at irhat I am w riting doxrn. The priinipal has also tried literally 
to \/dvise' me about my ston' angle. 
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While 'uii'cs^igdtiiig a school hreak-ifu the principal told me 
to ny to repoft on more "positive' issues next tivie. Janitors that I 
questioned declined to cojnment. suying it ivasn't their job to speak 
for the school. I suspect that the janitors reacted so defensively 
because of a past incident in z'hich they ivere threatened by the 
ad?ninistration. 

This indirect administrative censoring has also occuircd 
through m\ advisers. After an unfavorable and revealing stoiy 
v: as printed about a specific depa/Tment, niy advisers received sev- 
eral letters advising them to discourage this type ofstofy, I think 
this stofy li'as ii'ell-ivritten and objective. 

In a recent incident, a poorly irrittcn story received direct 
reaction from administrators, in the form of letters to the editor I 
uV/y glad to .\'ce this open criticis-m rather than indirect prac.^ure. 
HoTrcvc/: I still suspect that ad?/iinistrators Vs.'ill tiy to do soine 
indirect \idvising. ' 

Overall I feel lucky to be editing .^uch an u nee n sored newspa- 
per Despite Suprcffic Court decisions like Tinker school ad?/iinis- 
trators contrive to control student cxprcs.^ion. " — R.H. 

An anonymous adviser gave the following comments of his/her 
experiences: 

lie are in a fairly liberal inner city .school, lie have covered 
such issues as drunk il riving, adoption. alcoholis-??i. drug abuse, 
pro/con Dcscft Stonu. child labor etc. I do require the i.ssues be 
xi ell-researched and inten ieirs included. Both sides should be pre- 
sented — an editorial may accompany the article. If the principal 
does not like an article, he gives ?ne the Big Chill for Ti'cek.s; hoiv- 
even he is generally liberal. 

I htive been teaching for 2(1 1/2 years. I da not need ??/y life 
to have more problems than it already has. Therefore. I .stress the 
above requircjuents. I v. ill be at the .school long after the.se .stu- 
dents ((lod Ti illing). I don^t xvant proble??is. \o studoit has chal- 
loiged me. ever If this doesn't qualify n/e for Jounialis??? Adviser 
of the Yean so be it. 
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What Student Newspapers Are Publishing 



Several advisers and editors responding to our 1992 sun eys also 
sent copies of their newspaper. i\n example of a school newspaper 
that tackles a variety- of controversial topics is The Xorsc Sun' at 
Stoughton Senior High School in Stoughton, \M, The April 3, 
1992, edition featured a costumed member of the Ku Klux Klan on 
the cover. The headline read: Kinder, Gentler KKK?'' The words 
"Don't Bet on It" in 8-point t\pe ran repeatedly across the page in 
the background. 

The featured article, ''Klan Tries to Revamp Image,'' analyzed 
the Klans attempt to look less undesirable. The student reporter, 
Brooke Di locker, went to the headquarters tor the Wisconsin 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Dilocker wrote: 

"We are not the Klan of old. We just want to be able to speak 
and let people know where we're at," says Petersen, the heartbeat of 
Wisconsin s KKK chapter. 

"Petersen and his friend Mike, a member from .Madison, 
emphasize this point often throughout the inten iew. They want to 
disf^el the idea that they are a lynch mob in bed sheets. 

"The Klan is recruiting thrcnighout Wisconsin in their effort to 
*bring back' the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. According to Petersen 
they've gotten 'a good response' from the residents of Stoughton. In 
a recent letter to the Stoughton Courier Hnl\ Peterson said, "W c will 
be in Stoughton." 

Opinion pages included a point/counterpoint on legalizing nar- 
cotics, student responses to the question "Should marijuana lie legal- 
ized?" a letter to the editor from the KKKs Petersen about how well 
the inteniew uas conducted, an article with interviews of the four 
candidates for school board positions, an article on 42 incidents of 
vandalism of cars in the school parking lot, and a series of articles on 
women in schools that included sex discrimination, women in sports, 
and sexism toward female teachers. 

'I'he Sept. 25, 1^^92, issue of the Xorsc ,SV//r included students' 
responses to the question "Do you think that condoms should be 
passed out in schools?'' a colunui titled "Student (Council: W'hat's the 
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Point?** tvvo points of view about freshman initiation, and a series of 
articles about the environment, including the top five environmental 
issues in W^isconsin. 

A suident news magazine that tackles the issues — local, national, 
and international — is the (yest of 0,H, Cooper High School in 
Abilene, Texas. Its April 24, 1992, issue included three bylined edito- 
rials: "Student input should carr\' weight in teacher evaluation proce- 
dure'* (which included a graphic for a student opinion sun ey on the 
subject), "Equalit}' isn't promoted by double standard for minori- 
ties," and "People must wake up to end nightmare of secret racism," 
The edition also featured a news analysis concernin[( elections in 
South Africa, a story about why so few minorities wtre in gifted 
classes, and an article about child abuse. 

In his article about a double standard for minorities, editor Xick 
Bell wrote: 

Fvc/i at Cooper High School and in the vwclern ecliuvnional 
covnfiunity. there are a large number of processes and events that 
rather [thanj eliniinating racisvi, as ivas their goai they only 
promote it. 

The Hispanic Seniors Banquet is one such example. 
Recognition of student excellence and encouraging people to stay in 
school is good, hut vchcn you recognize any single races achieve- 
ments alone, you only promote racist ideas and qualities^ vrhich is 
not at all the purpose. The purpose is to provide greater equality 
among the races. But in order to do this, a racially hlind polity 
nn/st he adopted, not one that promotes a single race. 

What Press Association Directors Say about the School Press 

Most studies of high school press freedom have looked at princi- 
pals and advisers, and a few have looked at student editors. In a 
recent survey, three researchers attempted to find out what press 
association directors think about student press freedom. 

Olson^ Van Ommeren^ and Rossow (1993) 

Lyie Olson, Roger \an Ommeren and Marshcl Rossow sur- 
\c\ ed 154 tlirect(>rs of stale ami national scholastic press associations 
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and received responses from 50 percent of them.'" The responses 
concerning press freedom are shown in Table 10.17. 

Table 10.17: Responses of Scholastic Press Association Directors with an 
Opinion Concerning Student Press Freedom 
(Olson/ Van Ommeren^ and Rossow, 1 993) 

Agree 



Ihe Hazelwood decision has had a negative impact 
on high school journalism. (N=48) 69% 

Most high school journalism advisers and teachers 

in my state are adequately prepared to advise 

student publications. (N=66) 21% 

High School journalists do not have a complete 

understanding of the legal considerations and ethics 

of journalism, (N=69) 77% 

High school journalists should be given the freedom 

to report on any issue without supervision. (N=71 ) 31 % 

High school journalists should exercise First Amendment 

rights on their publications only with the supervision 

of their advisers. (N= 63) 65% 

High school journalism adviser should review all copy 

before it is printed. (N=67) 76% 

it is censorship if a high school journalism adviser 

forbids publication of an article. {N=67) 87% 

It is censorship if a high school administrator forbids 

the publication of an article. (N=67) 87% 

School administrators should be able to prohibit the publication 

of articles they consider harmful, even though those articles 

may not be libelous, obscene, or disruptive. (N=73) 5% 

Who should exercise control over freedom of expression 

in high school newspapers? 

Students 1st 

Teachers/advisers 2nd 

Courts 3rd 

School administrators 4th 

School board 5th 

Parents 6th 



Disagree 

31% 

79% 

23% 
69% 



35% 



24% 



13% 



95% 
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The directors were much more likely to think that the 
Hazchvood decision hiul had a negative impact on high school jour- 
nalism than to think otherwise. Most directors stated that student 
journalists did not have a ^'complete understanding'' of journalism 
law and ethics and that journalism advisers and teachers were not 
adequately prepared to advise student publications. 

Almost a third of the directors did not think high school jour- 
nalists should be free to report on all issues without supervision, and 
most directors agreed that high school journalists should have the 
supervision of advisers when exercising their First Amendment 
rights. Most directors thought that the adviser should review all copy 
before it is 'printed, but most directors also agreed that it is censor- 
ship for advisers to forbid publication of an article. 

.Most directors considered it censorship for high school adminis- 
trators to forbid the publication of an article, though a number of 
directors disagreed. .Most of ^^hem also thought that administrators 
should not be able to prohibit the publication of constitutionally pro- 
tected material that they consider to be harmful. Directors were 
most likely to state that students should exercise control over free- 
dom of expression in high school newspapers, followed by 
teachers/ advisers. 

Hazelwoods Legacy 

W hat the Supreme C^ourt did in I hizcki'ood i\ Kubbncicr was to 
erect a scries of barriers to prevent facult\' and studenc speech from 
tailing under the First Amendment. 'Fhe C'.ourt said that "school offi- 
cials may impose reasonable restrictions on the speech oi students, 
teachers, and other members of the school community'' it the offi- 
cials have not "opened school facilities *for indiscriminate use by the 
general public,' or by S(Mne segment of the public, such as student 
organizations.'' The (lourt stated that: 

1. A public torum is not established by inaction or by permit- 
ting limited discourse. Instead, it ha]')pens only when the 
school intentionally opens a forum. 

2. 'Fhe First Amendment provides protection only it the cen- 
S()rship *'has no valid educational ]nn*p()se." 
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3. The school may set standards for a student newspaper that 
are higher than those denianded in the 'Veal" world. 

4. The emotional maturity of students may he taken into 
account when deciding whether to censor a publication or 
school pla\'. 

5. Schools may restrict ''student speech that might reasonably be 
perceived to advocate drug or alcohol use, irresponsible sex, 
or conduct othenvise inconsistent witli *the shared values of a 
civilized social order/ or to associate the school with any posi- 
tion other than neutralit}' on matters of public controversy." 

Potentially the most dangerous legacy of the Hazcl'd'ood decision 
is the broad power it gave administrators to suppress not only stu- 
dent speech but also facult}* speech. Mike Sinipson of the National 
Education Associations Office of Cieneral C>ounsel noted that it 
could be argued that a school has more interest in controlling what is 
said in a classroom or assigned for suidents to read than what is pub- 
lished in the newspaper. He stated about the implications ot the case: 

Althougk the case involved censorship of a school-spousored 
paper the Coi/rts hrotid decision may adversely affect not just stu- 
dent press advisers hut all teachers, threatening their ability to 
expose students to controversial ideas 

Jack Dvorak and Jon Paul Dilts also stated that Hazelzvoods lega- 
cy might well be the harm it does to academic freedom more than 
the harm done to the student press J The two educators ncned that 
whereas courts have not ruled that teachers have a greater right of 
academic freedom than other public employees or citi/.cns, courts tor 
years have suj^ported a teacher s right to chose api)r()priate teaching 
methods, including promoting the classroom as a marketplace of 
ideas, llazehvood however, puts academic freedoni in doubt. The 
(^ourt stated that the role of the teacher was to instinct the student 
in democratic values, not open the student to a variet\ of opinions. 
Dvorak and Dilts, however, commented: 

The distinctio}} is that it is the teaching of a process for 
exploring and refining ideas, not the fixed doctrines of the 
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??jo??ient. that is of??iost value and ivbich 'most accarately ck'scribcs 
the fiindavimtal viission of a teacher}^ 

Dvorak and Dilts recommended that newspaper ad\'isers protect 
themselves by making sure their actions can be defended as being 
based upon educationally sound principles. 

,\n()ther First Amendment expert, lorn Eveslage, suggested that 
Hazclirood\ legacy could include some positive things. He also sug- 
gested that ad\'isers take positive steps to ensure press freedom. He 
wrote: 

First, push for a stro)igcr jourfialisjii curriciilu7}i,.,/rhc 
Conns 7}ia)nlatc for anriciiluvi cxcc//cna\ alongvcith the Coarr- 
i?)iposcd liabdity and responsibility that ith their neir role 

of ^'pnblisher^ shonld make admi}iistrators reeognize the need for 
([nality joii ; vialis7u pi '0{ri v/ 

Seeondy establish a tradition of exeellenee in your program, 
// traditionally respof/sible pnblieation 'ivith a reeord of solid 
reporting on eontrorersial issues could effectively argue that a 
sudden decision to censor or restrict controversy is unreasonable 
and educationally unsound. 

Third, try to establish the student ncTrspaper as a public 
forum, ...If the school board adopts a policy that acknoirledgcs the 
rights of free expression or the role of the student nevvspiiper as a 
foru7?i fo}' student ideas, you vcill be in a better position to oppose 
unreasonable ad7ninistrat/ve censorship. 

Fourth, broaden your base of support u'ithin and outside the 
school.... 

Filially, be aware of legislative effort to assist yon. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that .\tates may offer their citizens more 
protection than the L\S, Constitution does.^'* 

Living with Hazelwood 

Several means for overcoming the harriers that the Su[)reme 
C!()urt set tip have been suggested by other I'irst Amendment experts. 
The Sttulent I^'css Law ( Center, for examj^le, gave stiggestions to stu- 
dents for ilghiing censorship. 'I'lic reasons the SPLC] gave students 
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for opposing Hazchvood were the same reasons the Supreme C^ourt 
gave when it authorized censorship: because it "interferes with your 
abiHt}' to produce quahry publications and to become well-trained 
suident journalists." The SPLC told student journalists: 

1. Don't begin censoring yourself in fear of what might happen 
at your school. 

2. Establish your publication as a forum for student expression 
by policy. 

3. Establish \()ur publication as a forum for student expression 
In* practice. 

4. If you are censored, appeal. 

5. Use public i)ressure to your advantage. 

6. (]all the Student Press Law (Center or some other legal 
authority* on student press issues if you are censored. 

7. Remember alternative publications. 

8. Make a juish for legislation in your state to protect student 
l)ress rights. 

The best means tor securing suident press freedom is by making 
sure that the news[)aper would be seen by the courts to be a public 
forum. At that j)()int, i)resuniably, the Tinker z\ Dcs Moines standards 
would apply and only those limited Tinker barriers would remain. 
The speech w ould have to materially and substantially interfere with 
requirements for appropriate discipline in the operation of the 
school, and guidelines would have to be in place to ensure that stu- 
dents' First Amendment rights were not taken awaw 

L nder } luzehvood, establishing a public forum is not as simple as 
stating in the newspai)er s masthead that it is a public forum. As dis- 
cussed more Rill\' in (]hai)ter 9, the Supreme (lourt in the Ihrzehrood 
case said that school facilities are public forums only if school 
authorities have 'Miy policx* or by i)ractice" opened those facilities 
"for indiscriminate use by the general public," or for use by a seg- 
ment of the public, such as student organi/.aiions. 

The standard was not met by Ha/elwood East 1 ligh School e\ en 
ihougli the school districts i)olic\' stated that free expression within 
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the rules of responsible journalism would not be restricted in suident 
publications. The court concluded that the school board had not 
made the newspaper a public forum because the policy also stated 
that the newspaper was part of the schools curriculum. Suidents' 
claims that they could publish "practically anything" in the newspa- 
per were dismissed as "not credible/' It was clear to the court that 
the adviser at Hazelwood East had a great deal to say about the con- 
tents of the Spcctrmn and that the principal normally reviewed issues 
before publication. 

The Supreme C'ourt's standard for creating a public forum by 
practice presumably would be met if, for example, all school organi- 
zations were allowed free access to a certain amount of space in each 
issue. It presumably would not be met if only menibers of the staff or 
only journalism students were allowed access. It presumably also 
would not be met even if the newspaper published letters unless 
ever\' letter was published, thus providing for "indiscriminate use." 
l^he Supreme C^ourt did not address whether a limited public forum 
might exist because it published letters or because the newspaper was 
partially fimded through advertising. 

Presumably, a publications policy established by the newspaper 
staff would not be seen by courts as official, particularly if the adviser 
or principal normally had any say in the content or used prior review 
over materials. ;\ policy set by an adviser most likely would not be 
sufficient to establish a forum unless the principal or school board 
|K)licy has declared that a public forum does exist. 

It appears that some action on the part of the principal or school 
board to open the publication to use by all students or student orga- 
nizations or a long histon' of being opened to everyone would be 
required. The surest route to a public forum is to establish a school 
district policy. Law professor Benjamin Sendor noted soon after the 
I lazchrood ruling that educators should review their school systems' 
policies about w hat freedom is available for students and faculty 
members involved in curricular and extracurricular activities. He 
suggested that policies be much more specific than the vague 
Hazelwood I'^.ast High School policy. He stated thai policies should 
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limit censorship to "legitimate educational purposes" while allowing 
for alternatives to censorship. He wrote: 

/;; revieii'ing yoi/r school systc7f/'s policies about student 
expression in school-sponsored piddicutions and other cuiTiculur 
and exti'acurriculur activities, it is i?nponant to understand that 
the Supreme Court in Mazelu-ood set only maxiniuvi hounds for 
school officials^ control over student expression. School hoard cer- 
tainly can give students more freedom than alloii'ed by officials in 
Hazelwood.-' 

Peter Ilaherniann, Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver, and David 
ALartinson concluded that puhlications policies can he "post- 
Hazehrood lifesavers." They commented about school district puhli- 
cations policies: 

Guidelines foi' student publications, drawn up irithin a 
school district to protect press freedonL approved by the school 
board and enforced by the superintendents office, n/ay, in the last 
analysis in this post-W'^vAwoo^X era. be the best protection far 
students^ First Amendment rightsr- 

Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver, David L. ALirtinson, and Peter 
Hahcrmann wanted to find out how much impact strong puhlica- 
tions policies have on press freedom at a school.-' They sent ques- 
tionnaires to advisers in 62 i)ul)lic high schools in the t()ur-count\" 
Miami metropolitan area and recei\ ed responses from 40 of them. 

The three researchers found that advisers in Dade (lount)-, 
which had a strong i)ul)lications policw had a more favorable position 
regarding school press freedom than did advisers in the other coun- 
ties on 20 of 25 questions, and differences for 12 of the responses 
were statistically significant. On none of the questions were advisers 
in the other counties significantly more likely to give answers that 
were more favorable toward press freedom. 'I'he researchers suspect- 
ed that the difference was due to the Dade (bounty School lioard 
l^olicy. 'Hius, they concluded the follow ing: 

I he fact that ncu'spaper advisers in Diidc County schools 
u'cre more supportive of studcni press rights than advisers in the 
other three counties is ti strong indication that the level of freedom 
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enjoyed by high .<chool students ivill he i?npacted as much by the 
attitudes of the school disti'ict as a whole as by the individual 
administrator at a particular school 

Roy Mays and Julie Dodd surx eyed advisers who were members 
of the Florida Scholastic Press Association to find out how many of 
them were located in school districts with a publications policy. Half 
of the 83 advisers who responded, representing 27 of 32 Florida 
school districts represented by the press association, stated that their 
school district had a written policy on student publications.-' One- 
third of them stated no district policy existed, and nearly a fifth did 
not know or did not answer. Responses are not necessarily represen- 
tative of the percent of all Florida school districts with policies, how- 
e\'er. 

The Student Press Law (>enter has drafted model guidelines for 
a school publications policy.-^' (niidelines include such things as a 
statement of policy (stating that students determine content), respon- 
sibilities of student journalists, and prohibited materials. Hie guide- 
lines note thai courts have ruled that matter which is obscene to 
minors, l^b^lous, or likely to cause disruption is not protected speech 
even without the Hazchivod ruling. 

An example of a school board policy that does not protect stu- 
dent and facult)' rights is the Student Publications Policy for the 
Ladue, MO, School District — approved in 1970 and revised in 1976 
and still in effect following liazehvood. It notes that the publisher of 
student publications is the Board of Education. The policy states: 

Final responsibility for the publications is vested in the Board 
of Education. Although the publications are priniarily for the stu- 
dents and the readers, the staffs are finally responsible to the 
Board of Education and must co)idiut their ivork v^ith the under- 
standing that their authority to operate has been provided by the 
Board of Education^ to the Superintendent of Schools, to the school 
principals^ and to the atlvisers of the publications^ With this 
authority^ the staffs accept the responsibility of conducting them- 
selves in such a nuinner so as not to Jeopardize their authority to 
publish. They are accountable to the advisers of the publications 
for all activities related to school publications. 
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A less-restrictive poliq* is the one established by the Hazelwood, 
MO, School Board. That policy, however, was not seen by the 
Supreme Court to give the newspaper public forum status. The 
Hazelwood School District's regulations state: 

School sponsored student publications z ill not restrict free 
expression or diverse vicu points zitbin the rules of responsible 
joiinialisin. School sponsored publications are developed xvithin the 
adopted cuniculuni and its educational ivjplications in regular 
classroo?n activities, . . . 

\o material shall be considered suitable for publication in 
stndi nt publications that is covunerciaf obscene, libelous, defain- 
ing to character, advocating racial or religious prejudice, or con- 
tributing to the interruption of the educational process. 

In stark contrast to the Ladue School Districts restrictive policy 
and more protective of students' First Amendment rights than the 
Hazelwood School District s policy are the Rules of the School 
Board of Dade County (Miami), FL — which were put in place in 
1983 and were not changed after the Uazeki ood ruling. They state: 

The right of free speech is extended to students through judi- 
cial interpretations of the First Amendvient to the Constitution, 
As such, the principal is charged xvith the authority and responsi- 
bility to see that this right is exercised in a inanner that is free 
fro?n arbitrary censorship, compatible uith responsible student 
behavior, and consistent ivith the needs of the institution. 

The rules also state that: 

\o teacher irho advises a student publication :i ill be fired, 
transjhred or rernovcd from the advisership for failure to exc?'cise 
editorial control over the student publication or to othenvisc sup- 
press the rights of free expression of student journalists. 

So student publication, ivhcther nonschool-sponsorcd or offt- 
ciai u'ill be reviciral by school iuhninistrators prior to distribution. 

While not jM-oxiding for Lomplcie freedom of the press, jHiblica- 
lions boards allow for jniblic discussion of controversial issues and 
can insulate the adviser from repercussions from the principal for 
oi)jcctionable content. A wcll-formulaled policv also can pro\itIc the 
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student newspaper considerable freedom, particularly if approved by 
the principal. The following is an example of a t\'pical publications 
board policy statement: 

The purpose of the Publiaitions Board of.Aiigh School is to 
advise the various pnHication staffs, their sponsors, the faculty 
and the administration zi'hen controversy arises or u hen an 
adviser feels he or she is too close to a situation and needs input 
fro7n others..,. 

Advice 7nay he sought on matters of legality or publication 
consequences or any other ti?ne ivhen an adviser feels the need for 
suppon from people outside his/her particular staff 

Since the Publications Board is to be advisoiy in nature, all 
suggestions should be trritten and a vote taken to see vchat the 
'majority advises. \ 

Under no circu7?istances is this board to he used as a method 
of prior restraint nor a means of censorship. Its purpose is to help 
all controversial situations become learning experiences and to 
provide suppon for the adviser and staff in cases of adverse reac- 
tion to published 7rorks, Members should help the adviser and 
staff see the various possibilities open to them and possible reper- 
cussion of any action taken so that ivell-advised choices can he 
made. 

What State Courts Have Ruled since Hazelwood 

Another means of protection from prior restraint for public 
school newspapers remains besides the limited protection provided 
by the First Amendment. State courts, beginning with courts in New 
Jersey, have ruled that the state constitution provides more protec- 
tion for the student press than the First Amendment does. 

Few cases concerning the rights of student journalists ai school- 
sponsored publications have come to trial in the first four years toF 
lowing the Ilazelvcood ruling. One case should be of particular 
concern to publications advisers, in Romano v, llarringto/r a news- 
paper adviser lost an appeal after being discharged when the newspa- 
per published an editorial opposing ,Martin Futher King jr. Day 
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becoming a federal holiday. The appeals court stated that minimizing 
racial tensions at the school was a reasonable pedagogical concern.-^ 

Another case involved advertising. In Planned Parenthood of 
Southeni Sevada v. Clark Comity Sehool District,-'^ a court ruled that a 
school could keep Planned Parenthoods ads from running in school 
publications and sports programs. Citing Uazekvood, the court ruled 
that prohibiting the ads was reasonable because they were potentially 
controversial and offensive to some students.^^^ 

In addition to state courts, state free-speech laws can provide 
considerable protection to student publications. As of the fall of 
1993, five states — (California, Massachusetts, Iowa, (Colorado, and 
Kansas — had passed such laws. .Model legislation is available from 
the Student Press Law (Center in \\ ashington, D.(C. (See footnote 26 
for address.) 

In addition, underground publications provide a means for pub- 
lishing information that might not be allowed in school-sponsored 
publications. Such nonschool publications have full First 
Amendment protection and are protected by the Tinker guidelines 
when distributed on school propert)*. In Burch i\ Barken'^ an appeals 
court ruled in tavor of a student who had distributed an underground 
newspaper at a barbecue on the school grounds. The court cited 
Tinker and directed the school board to rewrite its i)olic)' requiring 
school officials lo approve written material distributed on the school 
grounds.^- 

When Exactly Is Censorship in the 1990s? 

Soon after the llazehrnod ruling, Robert Revnolds, the principal 
of llazelwood l\ast High School, debated David Ilawpe, editor of 
the Loitircille (^onrier-JournaL Reynolds said that he did not censor 
tiie SpectniNK the school newspaper. ''As principal and as instruction- 
al leader of this school,'' be staled, ''I acted in the role of the former 
journalism teacher, and thus became a part of the editing process."" 

Hawpe responded that it was "shameful that so many newspa- 
pers have fallen into lockstep with the Supreme (Court decision/' 
atlding: ''Thats because they bought the metaphor. If you bu\' the 
metaphor of the principal as publisher, it is a ver) eas\ case to make. 
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But if you see that the metaphor is imperfect, that in fact what you 
have is. ..an official of government acting to exercise prior restraint, I 
think it is a much more difficult and disturbing case to make/''' 

Of course, the Supreme C>ourt in the Hazehvood ruling stated 
that Principal Reynolds was correct in regard to Hazelwood East 
High School and to other schools whose newspapers are not found 
to be public forums. The ruling provided a legal basis for what prin- 
cipals at most public high schools always had thought they had a 
right to do: stop particularly objectionable material from being print- 
ed in school publications. If school officials had not taken action to 
open the newspaper for indiscriminate use b\' the community or stu- 
dents, essentially the only restriction on such action was that it must 
be ^'reasonably related to legitimate pedagogical concerns." 

The principals almost arbitrary power where a public forum 
dv)es not exist puts advisers in a difficult position pedagogically and 
presents them with both legal and professional concerns. When a 
public forum is present, the adviser also has additional ethical dilem- 
mas. Some possible questions advisers might ask in either situation 
are 

— Wlien advisers assign stories, are they interfering with stu- 
dents' rights to determine newspaper content? 

— Does assigning stories lead to self-censorship by editors and 
reporters? 

—When advisers read copy, is it censorship? Does it necessarih' 
lead to student self-censorship? 

— When advisers fix errors (^F f\ict or correct misspellings with- 
out the student editors I'pproval, is it censorship? 

— Does reading copy make advisers responsible for all content? 
When they do not read stories, are they still responsible tor 
content? .\nd which is the most responsible position to take? 

— Should advisers protect themselves by clearing potentialK' 
controversial content with the principal? 

— When principals read articles before publication, is ii censor- 
ship or does it lead to student self censorshij)? 
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Some guidance in answering those and similar questions can be 
found in writings of journalism educators and in publications of jour- 
nalism education organizations. The official "free press" answers 
were more obvious in Tinker days, when advisers were expected to 
read articles but only to advise students, not make changes. One pre- 
Hazckvood article stated that courts had defined the role of adviser as 
"advice-giver — when advice is sought/' In the article, A'Iar\' Hartman 
wrote that 

Cnhcsc yrm/c conns have reifwved the adviser fro??/ the role 
ofceuson T<hich perhaps, should be Jiuidc clear in the ^nidelines. 
Realistically, faost advisers haw enough rapport irith their stu- 
dents to hi end so?nc teaching ivith their advice-giving. This is a 
(rood-Trill relationship that doesn^ have to be stipulated in ivrit- 

A handbook for advisers during the middle of the Tinker era 
explained that in the 1940s, 195()s, and most of the 1960s, high 
school journalism instructors "learned about working with school 
publications. Ibday they work with student publications and there is a 
sui)tle but essential distinction between the two." The handbook 
noted that there was little complaint (>f censorship when the princi- 
pal read newspaper copy prior to publication. Things began to 
change in the 1970s, however, the article noted. It stated about that 
change: 

( I radii ally, the courts made ii clear that freedom of the press 
applies to student journalists in much the sa??/e iray it applies to 
the professionals. Schools begun to understand that there v:as Utile 
in the underground press that could not, that should not be dealt 
irith in school neirspapers as long as students understood the 
responsibilities that go v:ith freedo?u. The conns have ruled that 
although schools may provide advisers, room, heat, light, equip- 
ment and subsidies for school publications, control belongs basically 
to the students. "'' 

As research has shown, prior review by publications advisers was 
commonh practiced by ad\ isers Ijcforc and after the llazchvood deci- 
sion. V\'hile there is unanimiu' among advocates of press freedom 
that prior review In school administrators should not take place, the 
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use of prior review by advisers has not usualh' been seen as censor- 
ship. One change that can be attributed to Hazchvood is that actual 
edidng by advisers, once seen as being a responsibiUt}' of the adviser, 
no longer is seen as appropriate by some student rights advocates, 

John Bowen, chair of the Journalism Education Association's 
Scholastic Press Rights Commission, noted that prior review by 
administrators is not acceptable because it gives them the authority 
to decide what truth is and to withhold information that readers have 
a right to see. He wrote as follows: 

Prior rrciriV negates the ediicatiouil value of a tmified, pro- 
fessional lunl active adviser v^orking irith students. The effect 
ivonld he like telling the teacher and the students their education 
and their training did not actually matter^ since so/neone else out- 
side the advising process Tvould have final say. 

The Student Press Law ("enters policy on prior review and 
prior restraint are given in its model legislation, available in the 
"SPLC Hazchvood Packet," published in 1992. The policy on admin- 
istrative prior review states: "No student publication, whether 
school-sponsored or nonschool-sponsored, will be subject to prior 
review by school administrators."^ 

The prior restraint polic\- is stated in the SPLCs model guide- 
lines for student publications. The guidelines state that the following 
prohibited material cannot be printed: anything obscene as to minors 
or libelous or which would cause '*a material and substantial disrup- 
tion of school activities." The prior review policy suggests that the 
school is not responsible for contents as long as administrators do 
not use prior review. The polic\- states: 

.W; student pnhlication. vchether nonschool-sponsored or offi- 
ciaL will he reviewed hy school adininistrators prior to distribution 
or irithheld fro?n distrihution. The school assumes no liability for 
the content of any student publication and urges all student jour- 
nalists to recognize that n ifh editorial control conies responsihiliiy. 
including the responsibility to follow professional journalis/n stan- 
dards.'''' 
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The Student Press Law Center su^-gests that smdent journalists 
who have been subjected to prior restraint b\* the principal appeal the 
decision to the superintendent and, if the superintendent sides with 
the principal to the school board itself. 

The Journalism Education .Associations polic\' on prior review, 
revised after the Hazchvood ruling, suggests that prior review by 
administrators is not acceptable, but prior review by advisers is 
acceptable as long as student editors agree with changes and consti- 
tutionally protected material is not censored. The policy states: 

The Joanjalisifi Rducation Association strongly opposes prior 
revieiv of student expression. Along witb the Student Press Laiv 
Ccnten ire believe no nonscbool-sponsored or official publication, 
printed or electronic, sbould be revicu'cd by school ad/ninisti'utors 
prior to distributio/i. 

Prior reticu by administrators, school officials or teachers 
other than publications advisers is illogicaL journalistically iinip- 
propriate a fid educationally unsound, 

A /ournalis?n teacher iv orbing Tvith students advises, counsels 
and supervises the editing process. Such internal discussions do not 
involve prior reviez:\ .w long as protected speech is not tampered 
with and students n/ake final content decisions.... 

Prior review is but a weapon in the arsenal of censorship, 
and the Journalism Education Association opposes its use in 
. in/erica s schools. 

The [)olicy was changed slightK' from the pvc'-Hazelwo(ul iK)licy 
on prior review. Rather than stating that the adviser "super\ised tlie 
editing process," die previous polic\' stated that a journalism teachers 
role involves counseling, advising antl "editing.""^'* According to John 
Rowen, chair of the JEAs Scholastic Press Rights (commission, the 
change came about because ot Ilazelwood and was approved ln'Jl\.Vs 
b(\u'd of directors and the JIv\ membership, Bow cn slated the fol- 
lowing al)out the change: 

^\Supervised the editing /j/ oicy.v" was changed from 
for several very important reastais. b^irst, if the adviser edits, why 
have etlirorsi'...(())ntc<nncs based education is in/prcvcd by stu- 
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dents perjvrniing the functions they have been taught. They 7nust 
learn to make the critical decisions. 

Secondly, to protect the validity oj the forum function — and 
of student control — the editors ?nust peifonn the editing function. 
The adviser is there to ansrver r/ue.stioifs and, more rmportantly, 
to ask theni.^^ 

Bowcn stated that he thought that prior review by advisers is 
OK as iong as advisers do not make changes themselves. Instead, 
advisers should question and suggest to the editors what changes 
ought to he made. The Journalism Education .Association policy on 
prior restraint states: 

Student media shall not he subjected to prior restraints, 
revicv: or censorship by faculty advisers, .school administrators, 
faculty, school boards or any other individual outside the stiulent 
editorial board, except as stated above, and only rr/nv/ the.Ke indi- 
viduals can demonstrate legally defined justification. In addition, 
student journalists have the right to determine the content of 
their niedia.^- 

Bowen stated that '*(l)egally, editing is an internal function and 
not a process of state control, so long as it is not arbitrarily carried 
out by the adviser, who is an agent of the state." He stated the fol- 
lowing concerning whether advisers have a right to change content: 

Changing vcording for spelling, factual inaccuracies, etc., 
should ideally be carried out by student editors, vcith input from 
the adviser Such editing'' is not cen.wrdup, in my mind, so long 
as th tudents and reporters fully understand the process and the 
responsibility, /llso, I vcould argue^ he never possible, reporters 
.should be involved in any changes in their copy, as in the coaching 
proces.s.'^^ 

Bowcn wrote that if stutlents wiMUed U) publish material that is 
constilutionalK' unprotected (anything libelous or obscene or likeU' 
to cause substantial disruption) that* as adviser, he would determine 
why they wantetl to run the questionable material and present his 
objections. If the stutlents decitletl to rim the material anyway, he 
would ask them to consult a media attorncv. If thc\- insisted on run- 
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ning the material, he would note his objections and tell them that he 
would have to inform the principal of the suidents' decision, made 
against his advice and that of legal counsel. "I would advise the prin- 
cipal of our decisions, radonales and legal advice so he or she could 
take whatever steps he/she felt necessary,^' he wrote. "Once the 
administrator inten ened, however, the administrator would hear the 
liahilit}- of any content." Bowen stated that the process he outlined 
**leaves intact die integrir\' of student decision-making and advisini^ 
processes, yet can still act to protect the interests of the school svs- 
tem."-^ 

To Censor or Not to Censor 

Research has shown that advisers and suident editors do not dis- 
agree vcn' much about what good journalism is. Student journalists 
at most school newspapers are being allowed to cover controversial 
issues, hut they are expected to do so in a fair, accurate, and responsi- 
ble manner. Of course, editors of nonschool, adult publications 
expect the same thing of reporters. The\- just aren't employees of the 
state and, therefore, no First Amendment issues are involved. 

A close parallel to the Supreme (Courts image of the student 
press is the in-house college or universitx" publication distributed by 
the office of public relations. Such publications are not public forums 
and the content is determined by die colleges public relations direc- 
tor or publication editor. Instead of what the Court envisioned, how- 
even newspapers at most secondan' schools are operating more like 
something akin to public forums than to public relations newsletters. 

Some researchers in the ILizchvood ^ir^ ha\ e taken the libertarian 
position that an\- interference by non-students with the content of 
the school newspaper— even prior review by ad\ isers— is censorship. 
The position against prior review by the adviser is not commonly 
accepted, however. In addition, only one federal apjieals court has 
agreed that the I'irst Amendment rights of the school press are iden- 
tical to those of the nonschool press. In other federal circuits, school 
new spapers were operating under a t\'pe of social responsihilir\- theo- 
n- belore the Udzchvaod decision. I'ndcr court rulini«;s din*inu the 
DnkiT jirior restraint usually was allowed if procedural guide- 
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lines were followed and the restraint was reasonahle— because of 
possible disruption or because of the maturit)' level of the audience. 

Even the dissenters in the Hazehvood case took the position that 
restraint could be allowed if done in a less heav\'-handed fashion, I^n 
addition, several decades of research have found that few school offi- 
cials in any circuit before the Hnzchvood decision would have stood 
aside and allowed die publication of material they saw as irresponsi- 
ble, no matter what courts had ruled. 

It seems somewhat unrealistic in the post-hhizchdvod era to expect 
that advisers would not use prior review of school publications. 
Advisers would be expected to want the newspaper to have high jour- 
nalistic standards, and they are expected by principals to make sure 
the newspaper lives up to those standards. Indeed, research shows drat 
material that doesn\ meet journalistic standards is more likely to be a 
problem than controversial material. If responsible journalism is prac- 
ticed by students, little reason for prior restraint exists. The main 
problem is who determines what is responsible. It appears tlvat, under 
lliizchvood, school officials have some responribility to prohibit speech 
that is not consliuitionalh- protected. That constitutionalh' protected 
speech that is harmftd can be stopped was decided in Hazelii^ood. A 
decision to stop constitutionalh' protected material is something that 
should not be made without sufficient justification. 

Thoui^h it did not mandate prior restraint, ILizchrood seems to 
have mandated that advisers in nonpublic-fomm siuiations use prior 
review to see that legalK" dangerous copy is not printed. Whereas it 
could be argued before Ihrzchvood that school officials did not have 
responsibilit}- for the newspaper s contents if they did not use prior 
review, it can be argued that school officials are responsible for non- 
public forum publications whether they review them or not. 

Because anyone who is involved in the publication of a libelous 
statement or an article that invatles a person s privac\' (because of 
reporting methods or because ii included private, embarrassing facts 
or put someone in false light) also is guilt\-, school officials who allow 
such statements to be published ina\ !)l included in any legal action 
that results. School officials likely would be protected from lawsuits 
if the publication is a public forum and they had not exercised prior 
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review. But because of Hazehvood, courts may find school officials 
liable at schools with nonpublic-foruin newspapers even if prior 
review had not been used, on the assumption tliat responsible advis- 
ers and principals would ensure that articles without constitutional 
protection not be published. 

It also might be questioned if student self-censorship always is 
incompatible with a free suident press. Self-censorship might take 
place because of a variet)' of reasons: because of pressure or intimida- 
tion, because of deference to authorit)-, because of a desire to follow 
accepted journalistic practices, or because of what the editor sees as 
insufficient news value. Self-restraint in not publishing something for 
ethical reasons is seen in the profession as being admirable pn^fes- 
sional conduct. 

It als(^ seems unrealistic to exi)ect sUident journalists not to show 
some deference to a teacher concerning the newspaper content and 
not to show some self-restraint in what they write and publish out of 
a desire to do what the adviser expects of them. Indeed, all journal- 
ism students are in a learning situation, and most are participating in 
a classroom siuiation. Research has shown that suident journalists 
tend to use self-restraint by practicing responsible reporting and not 
normally by failing to publish imix)rtant stories because of fear of 
censorship. Self-censorship only becomes a problem when students 
fail to tackle important issues for fear of prior restraint or punishment. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

It seems apparent from our 1992 suidy as well as other research 
that any attempt to increase school press freedom should i)e aimed 
first at newspaper publication policies. As our study showed, when 
schools have an expressed policy that the newspaper is an open 
forum, prior restraint and self-censorship are much less likelv. 

'l*he study also showed thai who estai)lishes the publications 
policy influences the lil)eraliiy of that policx. Press freedom was 
found lo be greater at schools ai which the students as well as the 
adviser had a pari in forming the policy. Policies should be approved 
on the school district le\el, however, to provide maximum protection 
for the new spaper. 
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It also is apparent from ours and other studies that adviser char- 
acteristics are related to how much student press freedom is allowed. 
We and odier researchers have fcumd that advisers with more college 
journalism hours and with more advising experience were more like- 
ly to disagree widi the Ihizchvood ruling and that advisers with mem- 
berships in journalism education ()rgani/,ati()ns tend to allow more 
student press freedom. 

hi looking at research on school press freedom, it is necessan' to 
understand the researcher's determination of what censorship and 
self-censorship are. It is apparent from numerous studies oNcr the 
\-ears that most advisers read copy before publication. And, as we 
ha\'e said, it also might be argued that, because ot the fiazdivnod rul- 
ing, they are obligated to do so if the newspaper is not a public 
forum. If the ad\'iser in nonforum situations does not question 
potentially libelous statements or errors of grammar or tact, the piin- 
cipai could conclude that the ad\'iser was acting irresponsibly for not 
doing something about it. I lowever, e\'en in nonpublic-torum situa- 
tions, the adviser has man\' tools other than censorship to use. If the 
adviser has good rapport with stutlents, they are likely to heed sug- 
gestions that articles contain constitutionally unprotected s[)eech. 

(]an the student newspaper be a means tor student expression as 
well as a teaching tool and a means for publicizing school events? 
(Ian student press freedom coexist with press responsibility ? It seems 
clear from three decades of research that few if any high schools have 
gi\'en the school newspaper complete treedom trom "interterencc'' 
school otficials; there tore, some coexistence would be necessary 
even without I L/zv/ii^ood v. Knbhncicn 

The Ihfzchuood ruling has not been an insurmountable barrier to 
scholastic press treedom or to [)roducing student news[)apers that are 
more than bland bulletin boards, With well-written publication poli- 
cies, responsible students, well-educated and caring ad\ isers, and 
princi[)als dedicated to student rights as well as to student responsi- 
bility, [)ress freedom antl Ihizchvood can coexist. While the ruling 
legitimizes restrictions by school ofticials on the content of the 
school press, it only gi\es them license to take away students' I'irst 
Amendment freedoms. It tK)es not reciuirc that the\* do so. 
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Addendum: Comments Received from Advisers and Student 
Editors 

Advisers' Contiments 

only reason n story, editorial, or ad has been i)rcveined 
trom running is because of rejection from the principal. Ours is an 
extremely conservative coinmunit\\ and since the Hivzeln'ood rulino-, 
we have lo send highly controversial stories to the principal for 
n])proval. I strongl)' disagree with this practice but, nevertheless, it is 
a rule I am obligated to follow/' — L.W\ 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

^'Wliile we have had no jM-oblenis with censorship, neither have 
we been terribly asserti\'e in the past. I don\ really know what the 
Hmits are because we haven't i)ushed them severely/' — KJ, 

V ❖ ❖ ❖ <♦ 

'4 have been tornmate to have mature, experienced editors who 
mvestigate before making decisions. Legal constraints, in our case, 
are the only true restrictions we consider.'' — (\lr<rinia) 



♦:♦ ♦:♦ ♦:♦ ♦> 



"We had (an underground ne\\spai)er) erupt as a result of my 
having to punish students for censoring other students without the 
adviser or editors knowletli>e." — D.R. 



♦> ♦> ♦> 



"We have no student etlitor. 1 act as editor but gi\e studenis 
freedom if they would like to do a particular sior\- or editorial, I wish 
they would get into C(mtr()versial topics. Our main problem with 
what should/should not be i)rinted revolves around the gossip coU 
umn that lias been a i)art of tiie i)ai)er for 25 years." — (New York 
state) 



♦> ♦> ♦> 



"My editors are generally pickier than I am. They have high 
quaiii\'standarils and I realk stress resi)()nsible journalism! 

"I have met a loi of \lingy, irresj^onsible' ach isers. Perhaps 
Hii:.ih'(uul might help thai. Hy the same token, there arc some rea! 
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inept school board members and administrators who could potential- 
ly harm a publication and 'free press.'" — Ct.H. (Washington state) 

♦J* ♦J* ♦J* ♦J* ♦J* 

"Because this is an extracurricular activity, it is difficult to get 
dedicated, rcsi)onsihlc students with the basic skills needed to write. 
Students here do not know how to be editors and reporters, although 
they have been using these titles for yenrs. They want to do gossip 
columns and 'The Enquirer Ivnows' stories. There is no written poli- 
cy on controversial articles because there has been no writing on 
such t()})icsl 

"This is my first year in this school system. Perhaps in time 
things will change. At any rate, I would api^reciate knowing about 
your results and how you plan to use them. — J.B. (Tennessee) 

*'P.S. I would also be grateful foranv suggestions.'' 
♦J* ♦J* ♦J* ♦J* ♦J* 

"I do not see censorship as a problem in our school. This is a 
very small school with a ver\- 'tame' newsj^aj^er. It is written and pub- 
lished by the students for the students. It is not printed in a local 
newspaper, as some in tl:e area are. Neither is it mailed to individu- 
als. 

'Wlost of the topics covered are ujK'oming events or results of 
past events. I do discourage 'gossip' columns or items that might be 
embarrassing to other students. We have had editorials from time to 
time, but I do ask that they be supported with facts, not just a place 
to 'gripe' about something the student doesn't like at the school. 

"(icnerally, the students decide what articles thev want to 
include." — (Anonymous) 

^ ^ 4^ ♦^^ 

Student Editors' Comments 

"Although our ])aper has not been officialK' censored, it is 
reviewed by the. ..committee before it is ]nil)lished each month, and 
rece!Uly ue were reprimanded for a story which the.,, connnitiee did 
not censor. Although the story was completely factual, there was a 
quote in it which stated that our school would be better of!" without 
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our principal. Usually, our principal edits the paper, but he was not 
here to edit 'his issue. Now he is hassling my adviser a lot. This year 
our school was assigned a whole new administration and ti.ere has 
been a lot of controversy over the capabilities of our new principal 
and although we have not yet been censored, we basically understand 
what is acceptable. Also, our principal stated that (iO he had seen the 
stor\' he would have censored it.'' — (South C>arolina) 

"Our school newspaper is greath* controlled by the students on 
the staff. Our acKiser reads the copy before it is put in, but finds only 
granunar and spelling errors. We have never had to fight her on a 
story or editorial that we wanted to put in and she had not. She has 
been behind us 100 percent and has put her faith into us. Our pnnci- 
pal has d<Mie the same. He has never found a problem with a storx' 
that nun be controversial. Our superiors have given us the abilir\' to 
test the ground and pul)lish well-written material that we believe in.'' 
— (Idaho) 

"W'e have had great success in covering controversial issues in 
the newspaper at. ..High School. Our articles ha\e included animal 
rights, sexual discrimination, drug and alcohol use, sexual activity, 
religion, violence, abortion, atloption. divorce, policical issues — the 
list goes on and on, 

''During the (lu f War, (Mie student tlispla\ed a sign in her car 
window protesting the war. I-Acn though it contained questionable 
language, wc ran it with a thin line of tape over it. Manv parents 
objected, but our principal backed us up. We have been luckv to 
receive such a large amount of support from (the) administration. 

"Our staff and ad\iser are quite liberal and we feel it is impor- 
lanl to cover all news, whether good and bad. The nu)St protest we 
have heard of is from parents, ami we bclie\e this shows how unin- 
formed many of them are of the trials teen-agers nuist face today, hi 
our opinion, balancetl coverage is a positi\c way of informing the 
|uil)lic and spreading awareness." - - (M.A.) 



♦> ♦> ♦> ♦> 
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"I feel that a school press should have the same rights as any 
other newspaper. The object of a school paper is to inform the public 
of events (good and bad) happening inside the school system. If the 
students are not allowed to tell the controversial or bad things that 
are happening, the public is not getting a true picture of the school 
svstem." — ].T. (Missouri) 



♦> ♦> ♦> 



'*In (Colorado, we have Senate Bill 99, which overrules 
Hazclivood. We have complete freedom ot speech," — (Colorado) 

'\Vs a journalism student, I have studied the UtizckvaoJ case. I do 
not disagree with its ruling entirely, hut I do not think that the 
school board should have a say-so in ever\thing. We (journalism 
staff) work hard and do good reporting. Why should something that 
is true and reported carefully be denied printing? 1 his is what I do 
not understand,'' — (Texas) 

^ 

''There is no school written policy which regulates what goes 
into the newspaper, I lowever, it is understood what can and can't be 
published, ,\ly adviser made that clear when I came to be on the staff 
two years ago. Sometimes I get frustrated because things that really 
need to be said can't be published because someone might be offend- 
clL I mean, how dare we say something about our wonderhil school 
board? (Hal Hal) Nevertheless, I understand and respect my advisers 
position even though I don't alwa\s agree with her decision," — 
((Jeorgia) 

''Our school newsj^aper is under rcvieu because several years 
ago our editor j^ublishcd a letter about farting. This year, wc got a 
ne\N superinteULlent, who finds it necessary to complain about our 
paper and is constantly threatening to take it a\\a\," — J,B, (Indiana) 



''The principal is given a copy of controversial issue stories when 
the paper goes \{\ the printer so she had adxance ^warning' that she 
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may receive calls. She has never censored anything. Our adviser 
would not stop any topic.'' — ((>olorado) 

♦^^ ^ ^ ^ 

"This vear alone, the has published stories on date rape, date 
abuse, negative stories on school policies and racial issues concerning 
our coninumity as well as our nation. 

" Recent! v an underground newspaper charged us with attacks ot 
too much inter\ ention from the upper echelon of school administra- 
tors. To date, no stor\' or editorial has been turned down due to the 
coiUent of which they were written, and up until today the under- 
ground newspaper has not written an article that would not have 
been alhnved in the.... 

"The ... staff decides as a whole whether an article would be 
overly offensive to one person or a group of people. Barely any inter- 
vention hinders the publication of the...." — J.J. (Pennsylvania) 

♦^•^ ♦^^ ♦^^ 

"I would like to stress \\v,\i our answers are not characteristic ot 
the true nature of our newspaper. The enrollment at our high school 
is approximately 1,800, but we usualK* distribute fewer than 300 
news])apers. Our adviser usually lets us publish what we please, but 
since our staff is so small (S people), we normally don't carry man\' 
controversial stories or editorials. 

"We have had a few instances when we've had to heed the advice 
of our adviser, but that was because our editorial board felt his advice 
was the best. We have run letters to the editor about hcmiosexualit)* 
at our school, but never covered the topic, and have run columns that 
generated anger from other area schools that felt we were 'bashing' 
them, but no stor\ in otu* paj)er has e\er caused a major stir at 
school, at least not this year." — A.B. (Ohio) 

❖ ❖ ❖ <♦ ❖ 

"At \w\ high school, we recently hail a change in the administra- 
tion. Saving good-lne to a liberal i)rincipal meant a change in the 
subject matter of otu' paper. We ditln'l wain lo upset or oltend our 
new ])iMncii)al in the first lew weeks of his 'reign/ 
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''Due to our principals consenative views on teen sex, he 'dis- 
couraged' myself and my adviser from running a Planned 
Parenthood ad. Wliile I didn't feel this was right, there wasn't much I 
could do. 

"I feel sorr;/ for the staff (Fm graduating) of next years newspa- 
per. Our school is taking a vcrv conservative trend, I worrv about 
what \v'\\\ happen to the paper.'' — (Missouri) 

"In m\' opinion, controversy is a good thing, and when our 
newspaper prints something (mainly in editorials and columns) that 
causes controversy, we feel we are doing a good job, Evr^iv* issue of 
our newspaper gets feedback, both negative and positive, and we 
always print all the letters to the editor that we receive. We never, 
under an\- circumstances, print anything that causes us to be liable or 
might incite violence."' — J.(]. ((-alifornia) 

"The principal and adviser of our newspaper both agree that the 
school newspaper is a i)roduction of the journalism class and that it is 
held responsible for all published material. The princijxd is usualK' 
happy with our subject matter and praises controversial articles for 
their balance. The adviser does just that — advises. lie gives sugges- 
tions which I am able to accept or reject. I understand m\- responsi- 
bility- and am i)roud to say that I have the trust and respect of the 
adviser and principal.'' — j.D. (IHorida) 

''\our suney is misleading, indicating that advisers and editors 
are at odds on what will and will not be published. Sure, we have dis- 
agrcemenis, but this is something the staff discusses and decides on. 
I'sually we work together to determine how things are covered. I 
would ne\er describe it as conflict. 

"We covered drugs and alcohol, sex, sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, and gangs this \ ear. I\ach sior\- told of our students in these 
areas. We spent hours and hours on these topics and got the full 
backing ol our jirincipal. 
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"If we do a good job, we can cover almost anything. It's the staffs 
that are careless with facts, libel, etc., that scare administrators/' — 
(Anonymous) 

"We, the editors of the feel that our school board, principal, 
and adviser understand that we, as the staft^, took on the responsibili- 
t\* of producing a paper that shows mauire decisions from our staff. 
They understand that any controversial nuuerial will he dealt with by 
the etlitorial board." — A. P. and L.D. 

'\Vs for as controversial topics go, my adviser is fairly liberal in 
her thinking, and both she and I do not shy away from topics such as 
these. \\c have hatl several articles and polls on sex, rape, and abor- 
tion antl detlicatcd much of our March 1^^*^2 issue to articles on dis- 
crimination. Don't limit yourself, when establishing your newspaper, 
to just covering school- related topics.'' — A.D. 

"The reason the high authorities of the school censor tiie paper 
is because they believe the elderly peo})le of the town will be offend- 
ed.'' — (New jersey) 

♦^^ ♦^^ ^ ♦^^ ^ 

"(loncerninu the Udzchvood rulini^, our class discussed it and 
came to the general consensus that Udzeh'uud was wrong. The school 
paper was designed to be run by students. A little supervision is 
needed, though, to check for libel. (Censoring of material should he 
an editorial decision, as in slander and controversial materiall" — 
B.R. (Florida) 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER 10 
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Concluding Thoughts 

WE DON'T JUST MAKE IT UP AS WE GO ALONG 



W c began by talking about the isolation felt bv so nianv journal- 
ism teachers and publication advisers. By now it should l)e e\*.dent 
that the isolation is only apparent; in tact, there is an ininionse net- 
work of colleagues available to us in almost evcr\- high school and 
college in the country, in administrative offices, in the conunercial 
press throughout the countr)'. The bit)liography that concludes diis 
book is a catalogue of hundreds of books, articles and papers written 
b\- scores of peoi')le from junior high school teachers to Ph.D.s at 
prestigious universities, authors with one specific end in mind: to 
make it possible for each of us to do our jobs a little better. While 
journalism teachers may not have a lot of support or understanding 
in their own buildings, there is surely no other teaching field that has 
at its heart such an extensive and collegia! chain of help and support. 
The extent to which ibis book can be another link in that chain is the 
measure of its success and completeness. 

1 here is a tmal issue to address, one that is perhaps more often 
shared with our teaching colleagues in other areas. The concern was 
articulated by a student of one of the authors, a \oung woman who 
hopes to teach high school j'nirnalism one daw ".\!\ bovfriend is an 
engineering major, and he doesn't think we do *///v/A///{^ in educa- 
tion," she said recently, "i ie thinks alt we take are 'cake' classes.'' 

'leaehers grow \\ear\ of such thinking. There's sureK more- to 
the world ihan rocket science and besides: l'\en the rocket scien- 
tists had le.ichers who tjnoht ihem. If n does nolbinu else (and our 
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hope, of course, is that it does a great deal morel) the oven iew of the 
literature of the field of journalism education contained in these 
pages suu:gests that there exists an abundant amount ot research done 
over a period of many years. That research has provided us with a 
solid intellectual and empirical base from which we can improve and 
develop our field. 

C^ertainly journalism is not the only area that is able to draw on 
an important base of research. But those underpinnings demonstrate 
clearly its significance in the curriculum. In these pages we have seen 
the important outcomes of journalism education in improved test 
scores and classroom perfornuince. We have seen the way in which 
the writing skills, organi/.ational skip's, and, indeed, tbmkiii{r skills 
that arc an intrinsic part of join-nalism education transfer to other 
areas of sttulents' academic and personal lives. 

America is built on principles of dem(KM*acy and capitalism, two 
qualities which also are fotmdational to otir press system. It we ptn*- 
port to teach these principles to our sttidents, it is imperative that 
thev be permitted to practice them. And to do that both they and 
their teachers nuist tmderstand them. The law itself, as it has been 
interpreted b\- the cotnts, is an area journalism teachers simply can- 
not know too nu..ch abotit. The links between income and the 
amotint of freedom sttidcnts have is an important emerging subject 
for stud\. The censorship of the school press b\- administrators, 
advis<n-s or students themselves is an area that needs constant moni- 
toring. It is not enough for onl\ acatlemicians to be interested in 
these issues; the teachers working each (la\- with the young people 
who will M)meda\ be leading this democracy and driving its econonn 
must also remain aware of the growth of knowledge and understand- 
ing ot these concerns. 
If... 

...through its review of some ol the ini])orlant rcicnt work in 
our field; 

...through its extensive bibliography ol' oiher st\idies and useiul 
public.itions: 
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...through its showing the broad range of ])eople and hack- 
grounds that are part of journaHsm education; 

...through providing resources, suggestions, and encouragement 
to our fellow journaHsm educators 

this book has made our colleagues feel less alone and given them a 
new arsenal of information with which to do their important work all 
the better, then this book has met its objective. We don't just make it 
up as we go along! I'he research base for journalism education is 
deep and rich, and a knowledge of what grows in those fertile fields 
will yield important fruit for our students and for us. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 



Selected references below have been classified by subject and 
arranjred in reverse chronological order. Where possible, I\RIC3 
access ninnbers and annotations have been provided. 

Journalism's Role in Academics 

Olnun. ( ilnri.i ( irn\ c. "WiliK" nt Jnum.ilisin I Mncumn rouuil." //- ' \i:.o.7/i 2].2 (J.iiui.in 
()ls«in.-l.\k-l). 

11: I' tkci otW-ws W'nnnu liisinu*ii<iii in 1- nulish ( j iniixisiiiMn ( .l.isscs. 
\*\. V>'i2 

\\: Jnuni.^ljsin-I Miiciion \4~ nl p^O- Sum P^^C 
1)1- I liiilKr-riliii-.uii»n; W'ntinL'- Rcsv.irt h 

1)1-: 'I rcshiii.in-C .oiiipiisninii. '\c\\s-\\ i mni;: *SuiJliu \uiUuKs. 'W rii ini:- Muliu . 
*\\ruihir-.\nn Mill's 

\U: I' v.uniiK's iIk L'ffca of lK■\^s \^ ritiiii: iiistnknnn nn ilu .iintmks .nul \\ rniiiu pi i tcMin.nui- 
ol stiuknis in I nplish innipusiiHin tl.isM's. I'lniK ilu- miK sitrnirii.uH <li}kTLiuv UcIwclu 
iri'.itiMini .111(1 iniurnl unnips is sunluus* piucplmii ot ilu- pr.uni.ilii\ i it the wininu 
insiriKtKin rcit'i\i<l. (SR) 

Sliip.iiil. I iniiii. 'Studiiits \ii.ilw«. (.l.isMis. C 'MUi inpm .11 \ 1 il i r.i Ui ii. " ( Jl I 
it 'fniniitnhiiii.li ]y>unu(lhni i Jui.iti'in /'.././i » J^i i\\ niTrr l^'^^JiJl 

W |■J4^^^:^ 

\l Siii.m.-|iul\ -1 . 

11 ( l.iss \iitis tor l.is^ \ - Nl v^^ *■ 

J\: 1 i.uhnu: 1 m c pjitni.il ( InMn n. \ .M iil pv' ^ ^ 1 .ill P^'M 
"W I Ml 

1)1 I ll liu ni .M \ ■ Si I "11.1 ;i \ 1 .iiii .i'lMn \ i u «^li 1 1 1 i • \ i u > \\ i il I'.r . Sp, , i il ( I.i^^l 
S:iiiK III Pi « M! I '> 

l>l *1 >is.iiiilint , *Pmuii s Jmm-I- Ri !.u v|up. 'St,iiliiii P.ihh, .ii ?. .ii.. *\\iitiiii' i..t 

I'lil'lii HUM'. 
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AB: A sclt-u)m.unccl class ofsuulcnts with iniKl to nun.kT;uc Jisahilitics pul>li*ihai a numthly 
newsletter which was distnlnuecl to stiitleins' tainihes. Siudcius became iin<»Kc<l in w ril- 
ing, t\pin^. drawing. toKlin^. liasic editint;. .intl disscniinaiing. (J 1)1)) 

\\: F!4:5^NV 

Al": l)\orak,-Jack 

Tl: (ihartini: the I'-uis. 

j\- (;<Hnnuinicati»)n:-Juiiinalisin-h\iiKatioii- r<ula\ -(( ':J1-. 1); \24 n^ p^-S Spr \^>^>\ 

1)1": ( jnnnuinicatKMi-Researeh; 1 htjher-i'Aiueatiun: I lidi-Schdols; Sur\c\s- 

1)K- '(ioUeiie-l'reshinen: *(!iirrieuluni-K\ aluation: *l'ni:lish-lnstructiMn: Mournahsni- 

1' liucation: *Stiulent -Attitudes: *\\'ritinL^- Instruct ion 
\H- Descrihes .) sur\e\ of C()lle»4e freshmen on h(»w t<» impnue hiudi sehool lantru.iu^e arts 
instruction. Repons ih.u students fa\ored (1) pKicinu^ u^rcater emphasis (»n hasic urumt^ 
skills ami lanL''uaue use; (-) developinu' and encouragmu' \ arious wntinu siUes; and (3) 
assiirnini; much untmi:. Notes that suuleius rated lutrh school iinirnahsm courses ,is 
supent)r to I nglish courses in se\eial respects. (SCil 

\\- ^■J411^^() 

\l : l)\orak,-Jaik 

11: (!t»lleue Students 1\ .iluate Their Scln dastit Jnurnalism ( juirses. 
V\: 1«'V() 

|\. lournalisni-I ducatitr, nl p^6-46 Spr I'/^M) 
'W: LAll 

1)1 ■ ( .nlleire-( .urncuhiin: Colleue-Studenis: ( (ummmicatiun-Skills: (.nlical- Ihinkmir: 
I'nulish-Insiruciion: I lii:her-l\kkation: \ liuh-St.hiM)ls: Settuulai) -School-( airriculum 

1)1- . '( ,urrK ulum- r.\ ahiat ion: *Journalism-l dueatum, 'Skill-l)e\clnpment: *Stu<lent- 
\tlitudes 

\B: l"\ahiates colkue students' .ittitudes eonceininu^ their hiudi school I'nuhsh and imirnal- 
ism murscs .m»l their t» illeue-ie\el iiturnalisin instructii>n Rejn»rts students' heliel that 
hiuh sehoiil naitnahsni pro\ ided then- hesi trainmi: in main ot the lanuuaL^e arts t(»m- 
[Ktencies suulied. (S( i ) 

Hennelt, Run "hnnnalism \s In-jlish." ( Jl I i( "fn»itniu.i!hh J u<rnjlh/n IJuniT/on I . 2^ 
(lall r^S'/):l^.|s 

\l ('..K.-juik 

11 \\ ritn\«j 1 lu ki. \ til Siu iivs 

1\ ( .iimimmu.uinn }i>iirn.dism lvhKatii>n 1 ••d.u i( Jl I t-J^nl p*' I'M all 1*'^*' 

1)1 (.< u.rsi -ni St nptii ins. hnu njlism l iliK jiiun, Snoiid.iu 1 tlmjiuin. Siudeiu- Pr« »k«. is 

I I M hnu: ■ Methi uK, \\ nt iny-1 tnpn t im nt 

Dl * \i|\ .uu nl Pi.u ( Mil MI -Proiiranis "1 iu:hs|i Insp m 1 1. m. * 1 t ^ al I lisint \ , *\c w s-\\ ntm<j 

'Smdi iii I'uhln. .niMiis. *\\ niinii-lnsii m I ion 
\li I -U sti ihts hi>w .m inttiisui. p uii ii.ihsiu w i nine l • '.ii si. niMtn att d -Ouli nts h\ tMmlutnii;. 

II ni n.ili-lu u I M 111!.' w ilh .1 li< '1 .1 h|vi. i ^ 1 1 vi !i i h pi • m( i I 'MM' 

\\ 1 

\l nM»r.)l,. h.l 

I I Puhlu.Ml. Mv I vp.'h V . - I l'-,d'. V.r '.( ( S-! 
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J<)urn;^lisin-(Jii;iricrly; v66 p7(}2-()6 1<^SV | 1-* d ii c ;U i o n a I - R cscn rc h ; 

I'.xiraciirricular-.\i ti\ itK's; I lighcr-i-AliicMtion; I liirh-SchooK; School- New spnpcrs; 
^carhooks- 

*.\c;ulcinic- \chic\ cnu-ni; *C iollcijc-lTcshmcn; * Predict i\ c-Mcasurcincm 
Iiucstigalcs whether partifip.ition on hitrh school newspaper or \earl)o<jk staiVs leads lo 
hitrher irrades in treshnKin eolleije Knirlish and a higher owrall freshman trnide ponii 
ax eraue. hnids diat sueh out-ot-dass aeomiphshiiK'nts are not uood predieto^^ ol college 
outcomes. Fimls the composite se(»re to he a good predictor ot llrst collegiate 

Tnglish graile. (KS) 

I-"nglcman, i om. "IJiiilding Respect tor Joiimalisr.i: \ New 1 ligh School Knglish (jni»-se in 
Inteiisixc Joiirnalisne W'ritn^g," (..jllT ((.'of////ftnti\;tfioit: Jourthflf.^'t// fuiuntftott IhiUii 2> (I'all 

i<;s<;)::-4.' 

1 h)llenhe'ck. Ciarol. '"Intensne Joiirn.disnc W riting tor the (.'. Jll'f ((JottnnuJiiuifio)i: 

Jiiuriuili'^'ni i'.iliiCiitfvn /'/./,/w2^ il-all 1^'SW);S-S. is. 

I.ange. Carol. "Intensur loiirnalisnc W riting Mclhtxls \dil Spice t<i I'nglish (Masses." (.':JI\}' 
{(jMtttttunit-.ithiii: J»/fr//,/l/^tff i'Jiujfim/ I'luLn) 2> (I'all 1''S'^}:1V. 

AL : Peterson, -Jane-W . 

11: I hgh Schor)l I^ incipals and the I ligh S(.ho( il Journalism Pnn^ram. 
PV: \Wf 

P(;: 

1)1": I iigh-School-Siudents; (Juesiitinn.iiies-; Student-Riuhts; X'ahie'Judgnient 
1)1-: * \iiministrat*ir- Vttit udes. *Ihgh-St hoi ds: 'loiirnalivm-I ducatuin: *Pnncipals-: 
*Student-Puhlie.nions 

\1>. A snnl\ asketl selected high sfhodl prmcipals to respontl to siatcnKiits almut tlu- value <it 
high sthool jounuhsm t*i the high stho<il simlent and .dmut the rights and responsihih- 
ties <d tile high stimuli journalist. 'I hcse responses v\ere then checked against siieh inlr)r- 
Diatum a. w luilur or not the high selnjol prineipal had v\»irked on a high sthoid 
puhlic.ition and how the priiuipal \ahieil th.it e\perieiue. Suh)ects were 4> high seh«M)l 
pniKipals (a response rate ot ^""..t trom coimmintties in the central anil north ceniral 
scetmiis ot Iowa stleitcd sn ih.n .ill tlu- prituipals repiesciMed hiiih '•(.hiH)K where there 
is a certitle<l lourn.ilis.n teacher. (Jiiestiomianes whuh c<)vered demographus. ipicstinns 
alxiut the seluiol. the loiirnahsm pnigrani and ihe priiH ipals* ov\n hiiih sehriril lournahsm 
hai kgr<iun<l. the v. due <3} hi«jh sehoril lotirn.ilisiii to the hi«,di school student, and tlu 
rights .uiil lespi insihilities ot the student lourn.ihst (.md .ilsd .isketl ihe princip.ils to ev.il- 
u.ite the si.ueincntv on .i ^-point se.ih i were m. tiled t<i eaJi prnuipal. Results mdic.ited 
that wars as .i pniuip.il lamint he used to pi edict a piiiujp.d s i espouse to tin- rii/hts ol 
tlu- siuilent i« Mil n.ilist. kiii iw mg w lutlu r tin piiniip.il worked on .i hj'jh silmol puhlita- 
ti«in t.m help preilut Uttw the priiuip.il x.ihie*- hiuh sthool louin.disin 2n . <il the tiiiit. 
know ing hnw priiu ip.iK i .ue tlu ir • iw n high si h. i« il puhlii .ni<in t \peiience i an help pi i • 
diit how the\ value high siho-il lourii.disin lovl.iv W> nl tin tmu .iiid h<>w ^uppmiivi 
ihei .ire nt hiuh Mh<.ol iint rndits 1(1 . tit the nme 'Seventein t.ihh s i»l d.it.i .m 
iiu Imkd ' ' R \1 I 

Wilxr. I)i.iiu. ■Wiiiiiii: Pnniit Suivivis W.inv ()h't.ules in MalMiu.i/' ( 71 I 

t( .:•.■/>//<> .! J :,n..t!: "j I J,u.;ti- ): I ' U.n ' J< •! .ill P'^''' 1* 

\\ IJiv^M.lt 

\l Siimh ( .M \ 

II I 111 \lt»l>i \»,(J*iii\ 1 nr ':'iM«; SiUili ni'. It M* .uum-'iiM V . .1 1. 
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1>V: \W) 

J\: i-\lm\ui<>n,il- leadership; v46 iO p^S-.%*^ I'cb P^S</ 
A\': LMl 

DV- J<nirnalisin-l\luc.uion; ScanuKir\ -IMiK-.uion; Sliuic-iu-l)c\cl<ipcil-M;Ucrials; Simlcni- 
Projccis: W riiing-for-Piililicjtion 

•FMr;Kurru*iil.ir-.\t ii\ ilics; "I liiih-Risk-SliuUnis. "St hnol- W\\ spapcrs; •SukUmu- 
.\l(>ii\;uii>n; "Siiulcm -PubliuUKtns 
AB: ()nc (^ilitorni.i high school i*; inoii\:uini; .u-risk simicnis h\ gixinu ihtiu the opiionuniu 
to prothicc st houl piihhcations. (Amhor/Tl'^ 

AN: l-jrv95s 

AL": (:icmons,-.\l.)lU-j. 

Wlion W ill Priiuipals Il.uc No to \\'orr\ jlxuii Piihlicaiions? 

l>^. IVSS 

J\: \ASS1>-Iiiillclin: n": n5 11 p^MON.n 1<?SS 
A\': IMl 

l)h : I'rcciloMi-ot-Speccli. Sct ontlan -I'Mut aiion; Suidciu- Rights 

1)!\: *A(lininisir.UMr-KoU-: *Priiuip.iK-; *Sc.hool-Polit\ ; *SuKlcni-PuhlK:ui<)ns; *Siiiclcm- 
Rcspoiisihihu 

\H: 1 )csLTil»cs .1 muiu cstum high schonTs scrums siiulom piihlKaiions program. ()\cr the 
past 20 \cars. suitlcnis here have piihlishcd niauir stones un ineest. honiose\iialu\ . teen 
pregnane\. eheatiiiu. divoree. fatal illness, ami other tojiies without prepiihlitation 
scrutin\ hy the pniKipal. Reeoniineiulatioiis are pro\kled to ensure lair eo\erage. rele- 
\ant fonienl. aiul e\i ellent u ruuii:. ( Ml .1 I ) 

w. i"1):»k:i9 

\l IXoiak.-.laek 

11 (iolKiie Stndent \ttitutKs tnu.ud 1 ligh S< lu'ul lournahsut and Other I anguage \rts 
l\penentes. 

N"l 4' p.; I'aper presentetl at the \inui.d Meetnm <»t the Xssouatmn Inr l dutali<»u ni 

lournahsui and Mass C tinuuuun.atu m « ~ ! st. I'ortland. ()R.Jid\ J-"^. l^^SS). 
PR: I DkS Prite - Mldl'lH.O: Phis P.istaue. 

I>|- ( ,urru uluiu |- \ aluai luiK I liuher-l* diKaiitin. I liuh-SehonK. journalisnt-l- dut atmn. 
\linunnut-( .ontpeteneies. Suneys-; \\ nting-lnstruiiinn; W ntinii-SkilK 1)|- : *( .ullege- 
Siudents. *histriKtional-I- ttten\eness; "Language \rts: "Student - \flilntles 

\\\ l\aiuininii higli s^honl language arts lAperieiurs. .i slud\ sur\e\ed -/»S" randund\ 
sekiud students limu Is mlliges in 14 Widuesttin siate^ whi< h hi taktu the \iiuriean 
( "nllc ge 1 estuig ( \f * 1 i tests ni hiuh sthunl. Responses ucre ret eue<l liont ^^S studtnt^ 

• a 21 ri^-pdUsL- ratvi. >.\nh a high latm rtt utiu ralh atadeniualh snperu<r ami nnii- 
nunMrn\ teniaK sniilentv Respnndents .uiswired a -^-item siir\t\ tomernniu 2** essen- 
tial t onipt ttiK u s innsukreil triRial to the language aits prngranis in stctiiular\ sihcmls 
nm hulini: llu- aliiln\ ti i oi i: uii/f untim: fm .i spei itu purpose, and t!u ahihtx hi edit tin 
w niiuij ot utht rsi. 1 nr tath nt ihr ttiiii|H lem it s. students wt ri aske<i to lali- tlu it t\pi 
nenees ui the three ari-.is that applied to ilun high school laiiL'uage .iris tl.issts st.ui- 
daid MLipiiudi 1 ngh^h. t<'nnialisni cnnsts. .md otlk-i 1 nulish tin tms ispt-.* h. thania. 
1 1 1 II i \ I \M mm:, t n > Stuilents ds< » u spondi d tn an i ipi n nuh d ipu sn< <u js). imj j. ir 
vu.'<'< <>iuinv li >i hiidi s, h> ml l.uuMi.M't. .n I s i( .i< !i( is Rt ^ iilt^ t < \ i. .t]« • I i h.n , w h< n ^ < iinpai < d 
III sindt nts vMth iM I hirh st hui i| t« )ui ii.ihsin i \ pei u m « . st ndi ui s v\ In i 1 1 •< ik ai l< .isi < iiu 
M ,1,1 1, Jisiu t . .Ill s« t ih d ii *s tinUlhn;' 1 Im < < lu i d I iO'MM' . h is < . .jnpt tt ct n - i-. lU ' i" 
If' I «t tlu y> ( oiiipt t( lu u • \\ hk u tin 1 1 ijupi. t< nv U s w 1 1 < » t i11.j)k». «i n>l< ■ -.u v all I'l u u 

• 1 1 ! . i I 1 1 1 ■ I ■ I , ! 1 . ■ t ■ I ( 1 1 ' V I ' • t • < o ■ ' • • 1 1 1 M t 1 , . 1 . 1 ! . . 1 . . M 1 ( ; 1 1 ■ w 1 1 ) ' > I I . ! 1 n » ■ ■ 
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i;.uhcrini;/iiso <>t sources, and art'cciiw iloniain. (^n the opcn-cndcd t|ucstion, ainonu iht- 
tiiosi-inciuioiUHl of coUcirc stiuicnis' sugucstions tor hiirh school lantjiiagc arts teachers 
uere to: (1) le.ich basic writlny skills; (2) ile\elop aiul cncoiiraiie various wriiini: st\les; 
ami (3) assiir» more writini:. (I'our lahles of" data are inclmleiL aiul a sune\ co\cr leiier. 
sample snrveu and 20 footnotes .ire ajijiendetl.) (MM) 

\L': (ircen.-\anc\-l. 

I I: Journalism Otters Lite Skills. 

PV: V^SS 

JN: C^»ininunicaii()n:-Jouiiialisin-l'ducati<Hi-'riida\ -((-Jl' r); \ nl p2-3 I'all P^KK 

DF: Xews-Utporiini;: Neus-W'riiinjr; Secondary-IMucatitui 

I)]-": *l)ailv-l.i\ ini;- Skills; •Journalisiu-. *|ournalisni-l"\lueaiion; "News-Media 

\B: .NsseriN thai |oiirnalisni education jiroxides siudenis with imjxirtant lite skills. Suiiucsis 

re.istnis win lournalisni eihieation is so (.■tteeti\c in prejiariou students tor the t'litiire. 

(.MS) 

W . lorio.-Sharon-i lartin; ( iai iKr.-R.-Bro< iks 

I I: What I huh Sciiool Teachers Want in L m\ersii\ Journalism Pri>uraiiis. 
I>V: P^SS 

JN: Journahsm-CJuanerK; vr>5 p4 pWO-<)s W in IWSS 

1)1'.; I\hKatiipnahRLsi'arch; 1 lijzher-l'.ihication. 1 liyh-Schotjls 

DI'": "('.ollcue-Prniirains; *( -iirriciduni-l)c\ i lopnitnt; 'JournaliMii'l MiK .itmn; "Sj- condars - 
School- Tcaehers. •Student- Weds; ''I cacher- \ttitiulcs 

\B. \ddrtsscs tkniouraphic chanires in scunularv eilueation ni relatmn m the ci imposition ot 
um\ersii\ j>roi,n\ims tor sclmlasin. n purnalisin. Su^uists that iini\crsit\ pnniranis hi- tar- 
ucttd toward speiitk- yroups uhith con.jirisc seumcnts n\ the seholasnc- i<Kirnalism mar- 
ket. (RS) 

\\ IJV.S<'r4 
AL": Jao.-dreu 

"II. I he Impac t <it linoh i mt lU 
P^ P^ss 

JN- ( '.oiniminicaiMnr-Journalisiii- I\hu JtHUi- 1 luhu. \ 2\ in p I ^ Sj)i 1 '^SS 
"W: TMl 

1)1 I ililinu-; IntornKitinn-Souiics: Ncus Ri p< ntini:. \cws-\\ ritini:; Si h< m il \». \\ sji.ipeis. 

Secinuljr\ -1 tliication. StudLin-PuhlicAtu>ns. \\'ntini:-l< m -PuMuation 
I )I- •Journalism- 1 'dui .itmn 

\H Disi iissrs ihi- cxpcriciu i s jsmk latiii with hi iiiu iinoKfd in siholastii iiuiinalism antl \\\ 
nsiari hinu the honk **\Huc ^t (!ontlict and \ i.iiis ot I lope I iinU the \aluc 
siholasiK )<uirnalisin Iks hi its potiiuial m iraiii ixpurtus and cdnois m suk tin hiddi ti 
i-\pii iiiuis ot stuilcm lili ih.it thi "pi otissinn.il " nicdi.i lannot iin isHlmh . iJKi 

\\ Ijrt/'^^'J 

M Ml Phillips. D.TMihv 

II \( 1 Risi Mi* h Ri p"»i t \ alid.Uis hmi n disni Ml thi' ( uMu ululu 

V\ P'ss 

|\ \ \SSP P»iiih:m. ll^l 1 pi I 1<»,1S \,>v I'Ks 

W I Ml 

MI lliului IdluMli.H Sii.in.IlM Idlh.Hlnp 

MI * \» .idi mu ■ \t l^u \ I nu nt . 1 'IK L'» I i • »hiiu n *( nii u .i! mn ! pi h htiu ru. ' h «iir n i! isiu . 

*Sl ildl Ml PuMli .iM' 'IIS 

M> \nu 1 h .in t "111 1.1 1 » M Mil' pM 'i:i ■ \< I ' 1 1 vi -i » h . \ ;d. i^i i si)pp< «i iv ili. |<^i' "t 

.11 J u .liii 1 1 Hi 1 1 1- t . I • ' tl ^ . ' t ( «■ It . 1 1 1 ; 1 ! ■ • i \\ 't '» pi 1 1 'I I' !' ■ '.11 I \ I 1 \ ' I ■ r I' 
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school's curnciiluni. .\C'\' results show thai collciic suulonis who studieJ journahsin or 
worked on srhool newspapers or yearhuoLs pertonn helter during their treshnun \ear. 
hicluiles reeoininendations and tour tahles. iSWA \\ 

Peterson, -Jane-W. 

ri: A Stuck- ot the (!onnentalu)n »>l 1 Seh(K)l PnneipaK, Jouinahsui Teaehers, and Local 
Newspaper I d.tnrs ui Selected Iowa ( ".unununities. 

1)1*.: 1 lii;h-Sch<M>ls; nigh-Sch<p*)l-Students 

Dh": M-Mitors-: 'Journalism-I' ducation; 'News-Media; *Princi|)als-: 'Scliool-Newspapers 
\B: A studv iinesliiraied the extent to which iiiuh school jtiuniahsni teachers, j^rincipaK, and 
local newspaper edunrs in selected Iowa oinnuinilies ha\ e a ctHnnmn undcrstandinu ot 
eath other and the issues ot hiiih school journahsin. A questionnaire sent to IS" ncws|)a- 
piT etiitors, hitrh schoni jirincipais, and lournalisni teachers was returned hy I IS respon- 
ilenis. The questions were constaicted w |)ronipt responses on the value ot hnjh school 
)ourn,disin, the riuhts and respunsihilities ot the hi ih sch(uil journalist, and the roles <»t 
partners in high school journalism partnershi|>s. Uesults imhcated that principals am! 
Cilitors are m aLn*een\ciU on the issues .it the \alue ot high school journalism, ib.c nghls 
aiul resptmsiliilities ot the hiuh school loiirnahsi. and the roles ot high schoni ioiirnalisni 
parinershijis. I i.acher'- were tciuiid to \alae high schnni ji lurnalisin more highK than do 
iht principals or ethtors. Ml three enmps agreed nn the role nt lournahsni parlnerships. 
I Twuntv one tahles ot data and three tlgures are included; rttereiiCLs are attached. » 
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KJucation .^rc lurnishctl in the report, ;uul several examples of sueeesshil high sehool 
newspaper and Nearhook proirranis are exaiir.ned. The report also tiisciisses responses lo 
an Aniericin Society of Newspaper Ktiitors ' \SNK) questionnaire, which reveaieJ that 
hitfh school journalism intliiences protessiona's. The report then prescnis results nl' a 
study which c«Hnpared colleire unatles. American (!t)llegc I c^tinij (ACIT) scores, and 
high sch»>ol gr.ulcs between stutlcnts with and students without high school newspaper 
or yearbook experience- students with lournahsm experience achie\e higher scores and 
irrades than their counterparts. The relationship o\ |ournahsm school aiul teacher educa- 
lioti is rcxiewcil m the report, and proposed standards tor state -approved teacher educa- 
tion are presented. The report closes with sections on sur\e\ conclusions and 
rccoinniendaiions tor the strenixthening ot high school lournaiism education ns well as a 
discussion of iiuulel ijuidelines for puhheation .ul\ isers. \ list ot additional resources and 
relateil rea»lings is .iKu provided, 

\N: ri):v:os: 

ri liigh Schtiol Journalism ( !i)nt"r<mts Omcal Deadline. \ Report I)\ the Journalism 

IMucation \ssoii.iiiMn C!i)numssnm the Role « it Journalism in Sec«»niiar\ I'liucatum. 
iS: Journalism 1 ducatum .Vssociation. 

N i : p.. I-\)r a relatCil document, see (!S ^ I I 001 
PR: ri)RS Price - MPOI/PC.o: Phis PosMge. 

1)1 : lun»l-New spapers: Sec*)ndar\ -l ducation. Student' \ttitud.es; W riting-Skills; 
^ carhimks- 

\)V . *Iourn.ilisin-: 'huirnalisin-IMuc.uion: 'Student-Puhlu aimns. 'W riting-( itnup" )sni(in 
\l> In Liiiipt ratiiui with the Xnu rKai^ College 1 csung ( \C. 1) Progr.im. the Journalism m 
1 ducatnui \ssi»L latum conducted a .?-\ear stUiK t<i explore the si.uus o! high school 
r<iurnahsm and. in particul.ir. t** iletennme tactual data concerning the values ot nmrnal- 
isin in sec*>ndar\ evlut.uinn h\ c»inip.iring smdents wnh high school nuirnallsm/puhlit;t- 
tmn experience with tluisc having n») snth experience. The stiuK was divided into three 
parts, [he firsi p.>n. whah L(unpared colk /e gr.i les. .XC ! 1 stores, .nid high schoni 
gra«les between students with and without h-'jli stb mi| newspaper or vearlnnik expen- 
eiut. examined P'.24'^ sUuIliUs cnrolletl m li) t*)lleges and uinveisuies who hail com- 
| lcted M has! i.ne \e.ir ot tollege. Resuhs i idRatid that the 4.~*'S students v^ho hat! 
serve*! "U their high sthiml newspaper or \ear >onk s ured highei tiian their counterparts 
without puhhcations expcrieiue 1 he stuuid part ex.iniined 1.204 students who had 
t.ikeii the \( . I \sscssmein tests .uid the \( . 1 (.()\IP Ptospectus Writing tesi segment, 
in onler to unupare the Liillegiate v^ riling s.nuples ol suulenis with .in«l without high 
sihiHil lu■\^ sp.ipc r/v e.uluM ik expel uiUl. Results uvLjied that studeni- vutli puhlKaiunis 
cxpiricnce snire^l si<:nit*k .;nil\ higher than thos^ wuhout suth experience. ImalK. the 
ihiid p.iri siirvrvid ^'''^ students hitlh SLhimj publuatinns expt rieiut lo dele*, l 

mtlmtuis t»} .1 itmrn.disiii irtdil n utsL per sr m rLl.itionship tti .il| other l.inguage arts 
toiirsfs th.it snidf,.*"- I'lok ti l unlii. with usiills uidu.Uing tlu mipoit.mi t- ot unnn.il 
isn< t dui .iii'in .js .t 1 1 "Mil i»> L:""d v^riiinL' '\l\li 

\l kundl.-k>ihv-\.l^..dd.-JhlK 

II X'-stssini! tht Nation. d V\ ritmr Ptnjui \ I Mn.jmidin.il Stiidv I't Prmiss M.isLtl 

\\ 1 iiuii; 
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P(. <v 

|)| lliiiin: 'v Stt..i,d.ii\ 1 tlu .tiiMii. I r,' n ;.v tiMii.i! I'lipt ov t UK nt. 1 .ii:;ii.hc Xn-. P.tutil 
\tl ilii Jt . M Uih nt \i 1 >t.i.!i s. I c ,n 'u I \inMi.Ii - I < u Iim I n i pt . .\ i t^u m W nti r.r 
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DK: * Process- Kducai ion; *Proiirain- Kffcclivcncss; *Proi'raiu-lA ;ilu;ilion; 'Wrinnij- 
ImprownRMU; 'WViunu-lustriRtion 

\\\\ l o evaluate the elfcetiveness of a new wriiinti eiirrienlniu in the Oak Riilge Sihook 
('lennessee). modeleil after the proeess-orienteil National W riting Project, a threc-\c.ir 
snuK of'stuileni wriiinir was conilucteii. "I he suuly consisteil ot' evalnatinij uritinir sam- 
ples collecicil from stiulenis in tirades ^ throutili 12 over ^ c<3nsi;ciune years, and snr- 
\e\ini{ In means of annual ijuestionnaires the wruinti attitudes <if suulents. p'*»*ents, ami 
teachers. Result> fn)m the student anitiule sur\eys show an increase o\er the scc»)nd .nul 
third vear in students' interest in learning ahont writing, in their le\cl ot confidence, and 
\\\ their .issociation of stlf-esteeni with giuul writing. A decrease was o!)sencd in stu- 
ilenis* feelings of disctunfort ahout C(jniplcling writing assignments and in their feelings 
that they do mit write well and that writing is difficult. .\t the end of the stud\. student> 
at each grade le\el were hetter writers than were j)rc\ious students in that grmle le\el. 
Students m classroimis with teachers trained according to the National Writing Project 
appniach perfortned heticr on the writing sample than iliil students in the classrooms ot 
uiuraineti teachers. The teacher sur\c\ shuwul tew dittercnccs hctwecn trained and 
untrained teachers in amtuiles ahout writing, ranking of writing problems, and assess- 
ment of language .irts priorities. Some significant difierences were tound between parent 
anil teacher .m mules. tRecimiinendations nl the writing comuuttec are included, and 
writmg assignments and assessment rubrics are appended.) (.Ki) 

AN: ID.WS" 
VI": Dvorak.-Jack 

ri: (itinipansuns of ( .ollcgc (trades. .\( ! 1 Scores and 1 ligh School (irades between Those- 

with and 1 hosi- without 1 liiih School Newspaper <u' Yearbook h \j)crience. 
1>V: 1VS6 

N T: J4 p., P.iper prcsenteil at the \nnual Meeting of the Xssm iation for h'dnc.ition in 

Journalisni and Mass ( itniummuat ion {^*^th. Nurinan. OK. \ugiist \-(\, l<^S6i. 
PK: I DRS Prue - W Hi 1 /!>( :(H Phis Postage. 
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\b 1(1 detirnnnc if am siuMiificant ilillen ' ^ es e\isted between sec"onihir\ school students 
will) h.iil becTi on the st.iti nt a sihnol iiewsp.ipcr t)r \carbtmk and those students wh<i 
had nt> publication evpenenie. a stmh cxaiumid 1*^24*^ ioHclic stn<li nts wlm had eoiii- 
pletid their lullem- freshman \i ar in l''S4 .ind who h.ul taken the \( ! 1 \ssessuient as 
high scho'il students ilunnLi ihe P^SJ-IVS^ testing pcriotl. The tollowmg dat.t were alsn 
obtainiil Inti u-st liuent4ir\ .ind Stinlent Prutili Sctmn ^mres. fin.d gr.hlis in the last 
hiLih sthnnl eoiiises iii 1 ngh>»h. smi.il studus. inatheiiiatsis. ,in«i stKini. cnlleui- tush 
man ciiiimlatue gradi' pi'int .neraues. and first t«i}legc l iiglish course likuUs. I intlmus 
showed that m ot \2 st, nisiu.il niiiip.iris«ins. thnse stuihnts whn ha»l loniplctcil at 
Kasi «ine \eai nl tulligi and whn li.ul luiii mi the si.iit ot a high school newspapi'i oi 
\earbook earned siLimtu .nit l\ higher moics ili.ni then ctumterpait^ whn were inu 
uu I il\ t il m piibhi aiiiins l|u 1" siijiiilu .luth biulu i ionip.itis»ins win- ttumil in cnmnl.i- 
ii\e « idleu<' Irt shniaii ei Mib pnint avc-iaui, tilsi cidhuiitv 1 nijlisb inmsi.-. \( 1 

C •illlpnsili sii.M. \( 1 I lll'lish vinli. \( 1 Stul.il Studies sv i il ( . .Illil lilt. Ill sii.U .lud 

Im.d SI I ii I. 1)1 ti ml liH.'h ^. I'.i imI 1 1 •111 s in 1 tiuhsh, mki.iI siu<lu s. in.it Ik m.ttu s. ,nid n.u m 
a! v( I, iiv , bt I MiU I iiH i •! I ' ( liiiip.ii is< .ns iIm \( t M.u li< i ii.it u -.i , ti i di.l tin ro 'Hp 
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TI: KRICVRC^S Report; journalism in the Knglish Classroom. 
PY: 1086 

J\: Kiiglish -Journal; v75 n7 p7()-72 Nov [9H6 
\V: UMI 

DK; Kclueation-; Seeoiidar^ -F-Alueation 

DIL: *Knglish-Insiruciion; *Journalisin-; *Stuclcnt-Puhlieations; *'reaching-Mct}i<)ds; 
*\\Vitin£f-C^)nip(>sii.ion 

AB; Presents a rationale tor the use of journalism in icaehing Knijlish, Drawing from sourees 
in the VAUC datahasc. surveys journalistic aspi-eis and sourees that are eloselv related to 
and useful for the tcachinir of writing, critical reading, and production <if a student liter- 
an- magazine. (JK) 

A\: KI3:778<> 

Al.": Moore,-Miehael; Kohlmann, -Kristin 

11; Learning More than We I>er Wanted to Know about I \\u;U School lournalism. 
PV: i^>SY) 

J \ ; I\n gl i sb -J ou rna 1 ; V 7 5 n 1 p 5 6 - 5 ^> 1 ^ 1 ^>^(y 

DK: KN:tracurricjlar-Acti\ ities; I'aculty- Advisers; Journalisni-l-'.ducation; Secondarv- 

I'.ducaiion; Student-I'.xperience; Stutlent-Participation; 'rcacher-Student-Rchuionsbip; 

Writiiig-for- Publication 

*Schoob\ewspapers; *Student-Public;uions 
AB; A tacult\- adviser and bis student associate editor chronicle their first vcar of proilucinu 

tile- high school newspaper. Discusses problems that an)se, incbuling ibc interpretation 

ot school news and the selection of articles. (l*.l.) 

W; b:D25%S7^> 

AL'-. Arts; *\\"riting-bistruction 

\B: Through a rewcw ot literature, this paper notes that journalism has been fulfilling sever- 
al elements considered crucial in tlie language arts [jrogram for nianv vears, more richlv 
and uKire umlcrstandably for students than many traditional I-"nglish composition cours- 
es And other writing classes. In view of this, anil in light of the many educational reform 
commissions' directi\cs. a one- or two-semester journalism course should be considered 
a worthy writing course in either tlic college bound or the general curriculum. The 
paper then examines se\eral concerns raised by the commissions about language arts, 
writings role in learning, w -jting c<»mpclcncies fulfilled in journalism courses, research 
related to journalistic writing, problems with I'.nglish education, programs for b".nglish 
eiiucators. and the reform nKucment and nonw riling journalistic coinpeteiK'ies. In con- 
clusion, the paper recommends that the creilibilii\ of journalisui as a vital pan of the 
language arts curriculum needs to be studied ami that c\idencc supporting that pan 
necils to be widely disseminaicd; that high school jtmrnalisni classes need Ui attract and 
keep good teachers; and ib.ii press jssociaiions on all levels need to become acti\e in dis- 
seminating research and concerns <)f journalism I'liucators lit intlueniial gr<nips and 
ilccision makers. (1*1 A 

Bowcn. john. "More Than a Basic " Srhv*,/ Prey Rcrtr.i (Winter P>S4):2(l. 

AN". n:'r<;6: 

l i: l-ormcr High Sch<K»l journalism StUilcnts Speak. 

V\. 1'>S4 

JN. ( .<tiuniuiiitaiion:-|(»nrnalisni-l tlucanon- 1 oda\ -(( .:jl 'l ). \ ! " n4 p'^- 1> Sum \*fSA 
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DK: *Ecluc;ition;iI-Bciu'fils; *Kclucaiion-\\*<irk-Rcl;itionship; *Journalisiii-Kclucaii()n: 
*Stuclcni-Attituclcs 

AB: CJrailuatcs from four high schools across the rnilal States, sonic jounialisni i^^ajors in 
collciTc and sonic not, discuss ihcir high school journalisin experiences and the \alue of 
those experiences to their prolcssionjil lives. (I WW) 

AN: KI297^^'<^ 
AL: lialK-U.-L. 

TI: Will Scholastic Journalism Siin ive? 
I>V: 1984 

JN: (!ominunication:-Journalism-i''.diicaiion-"roday-(C-:JK'r); \ 17 n4 \\l-> Sum U>H4 
'W. L'MI 

!)!'.: Scconilarv - I'd uca lion; Teaching-Methods; Writing- I-".xereiscs 

I)K: *(',(>urse-(Iontent; *Knglisli-( Curriculum; *|c)iirnahsin-I'.ducation; * Writing-Instruction 
AB: Recommends teaching journalism as ;in Knglish course or in comhin;uioii with an 
Knirlish course to ensure thj continuati(»n (»f journal iMU education in the face o\ more 
stringent graduate requirements. Descrihes such a course, which includes literature, a 
research paper, and regidar composition assignments. (I ITl I) 

\N: K 1 297961 

liall.-Lynlea 

TI: Is High School Journalism Worth Keeping? 
PY: 19S4' 

JN: (^otnmunicati«)n:-Journ.ilism-l-,clucaiion- roday-((-JI-'. T); \ 1" n4 p.s-7 Sum 1 9^4 
AV: V\\\ 

1)K: l\ducatic)nal-(Ju.ihtv; I'.ngli T-C-urriculum; School-Puhlicatioiis; Seconchir\ -l-".*lucation; 

Tcacher-Ciertificaiion 
DK: *]vclucaiional-Impro\('mcnt; *Journ;Uism-I-"ducalion; *'l'encher-Qualitic;UifMis 
.\B: Kxamines the rote of certification nf journalism instructors in impro\ing the qualit) of 
journalism education and of high school puhlications. Discusses the rehitionship ol jour- 
nalism lo the I".nglisli curriculum. (I \'V\ I) 

.\N: l-'j:979C)() 
AL': \Ve\en.-Wend\ 

ri: Benefits of a Strong Journalism Program. 
PV: 19S4 

JN: (loinTiuinicatifin:-Journ.ilism-I'ducation- roday-((*JI'' r); \ 1 ~ n4 p^-4 Sum 19S4 
\\': L.\H 

Dl" : I hgher-Iulucation; Secondary -I'.ducai ion; Teacher- \ttitudes 

Dl-.: *I-\lucational- Benefits; *h)urnalism-I''diication; "Student-. \ttitudes. *Student-Necds 

\B: Defends the value of the high school joiirn.ihsin course, examining the .itlitudes ot siu- 

dents anil colleije instniclt»rs. Discusses the miport.uice of jtturnalism in a uclUrounded 

liberal arts etlutMtion. (I V\ \ \) 

N.ititm.il (lomnnssuni ft»r l-Acellence m I'.ducatum. .! S,nion ,// A'/>l; /7'f hfffHnff:: f for 
l-'Jiiififinthil Rrfor/fi. Washmgton. D.(!.: I'.S. Department <»t !-'»huation. 19H^. 

Blinn,John Roheri. " \ (lomp.iristin *if Selectcil W ritinij Skills <»f 1 ligh Scht»ol Journalism jn»l 
Non-Journalism Stinlents." PI) D. thsst rtatmn, Ohio I nuersitx. I'^S"* 
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AU: J()hns()n,-Lintl;i 

TI: Journalism Students Dcvcloji WViiing Skills through Positive I\xperienccs. 
PY: 1982 

JX: Quill-iUuI-Scroll; v56 n3 p<M3 Keh-Mar m: 
A\': Reprint: UMI 

DK: Sca)ndar)'-Kiluention; Student-Publications; Teacher- Role; Writing-Instruction 
DK: *Journalisin-l'\luc,uion; *Stiident- Attitudes; *Studeiu-.\Iotivati()n; *' Teaching-Methods; 
*\\'riting-Skills 

AB: Suggests students achieve greater success in writing through a program set up so that 
hoih journalism and coniposition students write lor publication. (HOD) 

Bloom, Bcr,j3i..!n S., ed. Tdxotwmy ofrjucduotuil Objcaivcs I: (\frttitnr Doftuiti. Xew York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1^56. 

Sherwood, Il.N., "\'alue of High School Publications," Kductitionai Rvvivxi- 67 yanuarv 
19:4)::()-21. 

Characteristics of Schools, Journalism Programs and Educators 

Dcuth by Umsvhufgi'n High Sdnwl Jounmlhm hi the 199()s ami Bnond. Arlington, \'A: The 
Freedom Porum, IW4. 

Dvorak, Jack, "job Satisfaction and Working Conditions of'Todax's High School journalism 
Hducntor," Comniuvictithn: Jotiniithmi FJuuitwn Toddy 26 (Spring 19<^3):2-5. 

Oriinan, Sarah. "Are you the adviser or the editor-in-chiel7" J. \()S Journal (Winter iy^^M:6. 

Lain, Laurence B. ".V National Study ot" High School Newspaper Programs: I'nvironnicntal 
and Ad\iser Characteristics, Funding and Pressures on Free I'.xprcssion." (Paper presented to 
the Second;ir\- Itlueation Division ol the .Vssoeiation tor I'.ducation in journalism and .Mass 
C!onu)umieJli«>n, Montreal, ()uebec. 5 .Nugusi 1*>'^2.) 

Irb\, Janet R. "Oeating the (Uilture of journalism." (paper presented to the Secondary 
I .ducation Division at the convention of the .Vssoeiation for I'ducaiion in journali*im and Mass 
(iomuumication, .Montreal. Cian.uia. .Vugiisi 1W2.) 

Peterson. Jane W. "Secondar\ Journalism Research: Bridging the ( iaps." (paper jiresenicd to 
the Secondary Fducaiion Division al the con\eniion of the Association for P'ducalion in 
journalisu) and .Mass Communication, .Montreal. (Canada. Vugiist 1*>*J2.) 

AN: KD.W214 
AC: Dvorak.-jack 

Tl: Secondary School journalism in the L nited Stales. Indiana High School journa!isu\ 

Institute Insight. Research Report. 
(;S: Indiana Cni\.. Bloomington. High School Journalism Inst. 
P^": 

N I : II p.; 1 ype in tables and llgmes niav be too small lor legibiliiv. 
PR: KDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus P.>stage. 

DI-. Iligh-Sdmols; Iligb-Scht»ol-Studcnis. Naiional-Sur\t.\s; Scb<iol-Sur\e\s; Siudeni- 
Pui)licaiions 

DI-; *journalts)n-: *journalism-l''duc.iiion; *School- W wsp.ipers; *^ c.irlxHiks- 
\\\: A sludv m\esttg,ued mcdia-iclaied acii\uies m C.S. sccondan- sehooK. A se\en-paue 
sunc\ was contpletctl b\ SM high school personnel iVom around ilu- c<»unir\. I nptes 

.^80 
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ncklrcssctl included the extent and t\"pe of media outlets and classes; journalism credit; 
recruitment of stiitlents; participation by students froni multicultural [)ackuT()unds; and 
the workinij conditions, aiiiiutles, and characteristics of high school journalism teachers 
and advisers- Results intlicated that: (1) 94% of all U.S. high schools have sonic t\pe of 
media acti\ it\- or outlet; (2) ^3% publish yearbooks antl 7^% have newspapers; (3) more 
than half a million high school stutlents are enrolled in journalism classes; (4) nearly 
three-quarters of a million students arc on school nietlia staffs; (5) 28% of journalism 
teachers and advisers hold slate certification in journalism, and S% earned a journalism 
major; and (6) S4% of advisers reported "a great ileal" or "almost complete" freedom in 
advising. (Twenty- four notes are included.) (SR) 

Lain, Laurence B, **.\ National Study of High Sch.iol Newspaper Programs: A Preliminarv 
Report." (Pyper prescntetl to the .Mitl-W'inter Meeting of the Secondar\- Kducation Di\ ision of 
the .Association for lulucation in journalism and Mass (loinnuinication, Nashville, I enn.. 
Januar\- 1W2.) 

.\N: I-D33903> 

AU: I'.verton. -.Muriel; Hutler.-John-.M. 

TI: A 'IVeniy-lM\ c Year Slice of the Secontlarv Kducation Oi\ ision's I listorical Pie. 
PV: IWl 

NT; 37 p.; Paper prescntetl at the .\nnual .Meeting of the Association for Kducation in 

Journalism antl .Mass C'ommunication (74th, Boston. M \, August 7-l(), 1991). 
PR: KDRS Price - .MK{)1/P(:()2 Plus Postage. 

DK: (^)mmunication-Skills; I'.tlucational -Trends; Secondary- lulucat ion: Student- 
Publications; Teacher-. Associations; 'leacher-C^Ttification 
I)i'.: *I\tlucaiional-i listory; *Iournalism-I-.ducalion 

AH: .\n honors lecture has been given each \ ear since 1973 by a person chosen l>v the 
Secondan l'-ducaii<in I)i\ ision members <tf the .Vssoci.Uinn for Ktlucation in Journalism 
and .Mass (iomiuimication (AI\i.M(-). Sc\cral lecturers r- nc providetl insights into each 
decatle of scholastic journalism and its relationship to society. Lecturers have discussed 
four major points as current problems: reeruiimenl of tledieaied sUidcnts, help and sup- 
port for advisers, language skills, and the need f(jr research in scholastic journalism. 
(^onclusit)ns drawn from ad\ice given In the lecturers and anaK sis made of their sugges- 
tions intlicaie that Division members: (1) took the leail m preparing teachers of journal- 
ism win* acbievetl much iluriiig the past years; (2) wrote cxtensi\clv in \arious 
publications about scholastic journalism; (M remained on the cutting eilges <»f computer 
instructitni and graphic design principles and practices; (4) developed a stronger rela- 
ti«)nsbip with other di\isions of AI\I.M(i; (.>) led the fight for te.ichcr accreditation; (6) 
improved activities at summer workshops; antl (7) stutlied wavs t<t iinpnue comnumica- 
lion skills in word usage, sentence structure, antl facts. (Sixteen references arc attached.) 
(RS) 

lorio.-Shai on-l Ian in 
11: 1 hreats m Scholastic Journ.disin. 
PV: 1991 

JN: (^)iiunuiiic;uion:-journ.ilisin-I".tUic.itioii-'rt>da\--((J:JI"K); \24 n3 |ilS-2(» Spr M^9l 
1)I\: C'omnuinicaiion-Rcscarcfi; 1 ligh- Schools; Survey s- 

1)1- : *(!ourses-; *( !ouvse-Selection-Studcnts; " Journalisiii-bMucatioii; 'School-Newspapers: 
*Sludent-Attitu<les 

\B: Describes a surve\ of Oklalioma high school journalism teachers and ad\isers. Notes 
thai 71 percent of respoiulcnts reported tb.n tnrollnifnt m journalism an<i f>ubltcalion 
protliiclion classes bail either remained the same or iiicicisetl. Suuuests that noneduca- 
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tional fnctijrs such as studLMU interest impact more hciivily on cnrollincni than do ctluca- 
tional factors. (SCi) 

A\: KD322527 
AL": Amoia.-Mar)- 

TI: Mapping the IcrrilDr)-: A C^jnccptual .\Uk!c1 of Scholastic Journalism. 
PY: 1990 

NT: 60 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meetinii of the Association for Education in 

Journalism and .Mass Communicatit)n (73rd. .Minneapolis, .MX. August 1-4, 1990). 
PR: V.DRS Price - .MKOl/PCO.^ Plus Postage. 
DL' : Ousorship-; ('onient- Analysis; F.thics-; Seconds n -I-Alucation 

DK: *Journalism-; *Journalism-Kducation; *.Models-; *School-Newsp3pers; *Secondary- 
.Schools 

.AB: Intended to provide a comprehensive conceptual framework to ser\-e as a seaftoUl for 
past, present, and fuuire research on "scholastic journalism" (journalism in the secondary 
sch(H)l), a topical eonlenl analysis of the .\isociation for l\(lucatii)n in Journalism and 
.Mass Communication (AKJ.MC^) Secondary Education Division research, teaching, antl 
issues sessions for the years 1977 to 1989 was undertaken. Papers or teaching sessions 
were |)laced into one or more of 1 } categories, including censorship and legal and ethical 
issues, electronic media/lech no log\'. estal)lishcil media, fmancial concerns, publication 
protluction. and visual content. A list of 1H2 primar)- and secondar)- subject headings was 
developed, based on indexing [)ractices in a number of existing electronic databases, to 
sen'e as key words for a newsletter indexing program. The categories derived from the 
AKJ.MC^ program topical content analysis were compared to the 37 niasters theses and 
doctoral dissertations in the "high school media" category n\ "Journalism Abstracts" tor 
the same periotl. Results intlicated that legal and ethical issues were the prinun concep- 
tual area for scholastic journalism researchers. Results also indicated that history and 
cultural diversit}- were l^^o conceptual areas thai were slighted by researchers. (Thirty- 
nine footm)les. five tables and four figures of tlata. and a figure representing a conceptual 
model of scholastic journalism are included; 116 reterenees. a list of dissertations and 
theses, the newsletter indexing key word list, antl .i hsi of studies concerned w'nh see- 
ontlar}- school journalism are attached.) (RS) 

(iallinger, Nane\. "Slill C'aptive Voices? lligb School J ournalisn) in New I'ngland Needs 
I \v\pr\n:sp.ipcr Rcsairchjoimuil \ 1.2 (Spring 199()):l2-2-. 

Hawthorne, Bnbbv. Stithfiiition diid lyi.^uitn'fiHtion Aifiou^i I'vXiK lltQ^h School Joimm/t^y/i 
ii'ihhvrs. \iisiin. Texas: biierscholastic League i*ress Oonfe^-cnce. Januan V>^H). 

\S I-J4Prs3 

.MeCalhe.-l-ranklin-S. 
"I I: One PrineipaPs V iew: PducaH)rs Must "Stitiudatt— Not Slitle" Students" Ideas. 

PV: vm 

JN: C.omtnunuanon.-buirnalism-l'ducation- 1 nilay-((".:Jl- T); \24 nl p2^ I'all 19<;o 
1)1': \dt tu n isi rator- Role; Journal ism- I'.ducat It »n; See< m da r\ -l'<lu cat !< m 
1)1'.: 'Principals-, *School-Newspapers 

\\\: Discussfs the ailminisiratinn's view of snulent lournalism and the student jiress. as pre- 
sunled b\ one high school prmeip.d. Recogni/es the \alne «if loiirnalism as .tn efteelixe 
teathinu'learuinu i«>ol ami recomuuiuls ilut cdut.iiors sinniil.iie railur iluiu stifle siu- 
dcnis' ideas. (Ki ll) 

Messenger. Jinnitu . and \innld. Man iVttrMin }\i^i,n\hi>i\^ Sj-<iiht>^ Jnurfuilhtn biwa(alv. 
Iowa ( ".emer lor ( .nmmimtc aiion Slud\. I9<;(). 
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\\"\\\\<,,y\\\\.JounuUiS7n: Shite of'tbc An. New York: Prncgcr Publishers, VW. 

Weaver, Marilyn. "A Suininary of Journalism C'crtificaiion ReH^uircnicnis: A National 
Assessment.*' Paper presented at the Mid-winter Meeting of the Secondary Kducation 
Division. Association tor Kducation in Journalism and Mass CA)nimunication, Knoxville, 
'lenn..Jan. 16. I^SS. 

AN: KJ3"9:t>2 

Al': (:iemons,-Molly-l. 

Tl; An Administrator's \*ie\v ()f Suidcnt Puhlications. 

p^■: loss 

JN: C^ommunitation:-Jou^lalism-Kducation- ^odav-{C^JI•. T); v22 nl p4-5 Fall 1^>88 
A\': I'MI 

1)1%: Administrative-Policy; Administrative- Princii)les; Administrator-Attitudes; (Censorship-; 
C'ontroversial-Issues-C^)urse-C'ontcnt; Journalism- I'.ducat ion; Leadership-; Peer- 
Relationship: School-Administration; School-New spapers; Secondary-Kducation; 
Stuilent-School-Rclalionship 
Dlv. *Administrator-Role: *( 'omrnunication-Skills; *Principals-; *Student-Pahlications 
AB: Kmphasi/.cs that strunti coniniunicaiion skills and dailv communication with teachers, 
staff, students, school hoard men)bers. and the jiuhlic are necessan' for principals to sur- 
vive. Suijirests thai principals need not he publications censors since thcv support the 
riiiht of students to learn and to practice communication in classes, in cj)-ciirricular 
events, and in school publications. (MS) 

AN: KirW5S 

\L': C:icmons.-MolK-l 

Tl: Wlien \\ ill Princii)als 1 hue No N'eeil lit \\ urn alM)ut l^ublications? 
PV: r>SS 

JN*: NASSP-lUdlclin; v?: n5ii p^MO Nov I*>SS 
A\: L'MI 

1)1': i Veedoin-of-Speedi. Secondar\ -Kilucalion; Stiidenl-Riirhts 

1)1': *Ailnunistrator-Role; *PrMicij)als-; 'Schooj-Policy; *Student-Pul)licati<)ns; 'Student- 
Resj)onsibilii\ 

\B: Describes a mi(K\estcrn hiirh schotil's serious srudcni |mblications proirrain. C)\er the 
past 20 years, students here ha\e published mai(^r stones on incest, homosexiialitv. leen 
j^re^nancv. cheatmir. ih\orcc. fatal illness, and other topics without prepubhcaiion 
scrutinv b\ the j principal. Recommendations .ire provided to ensure fair co\crai;c, rele- 
vant CiMUcnt. and excellent writini^. (MI. 1 1) 

\N': I'jr<r«;.^ 

At': I lall.-l lomer 

ri: \n Overview of Sch()lastic Journalism in the i'^^ds and into the P^'Mls. 
P^: lt>KS 

JN: ( lonununicationi-JournaliMu-l'ducaiion M fuKu-lC !Jb"l'); v22 nl p6-S I-\dl I^SS 
\\: V\\\ 

ni": CTilical-'riunkinii; l"nglish-lnsiniclioM; 1 Iii;h-Sc!vM>ls; Sccondan -I' duiation 

1)1- ■ *Journahsui-I "duc.uion. *^tUllenl-l^lbKl alums 

AlJ: Discusses the si.ui.s .u. l fuluri' (d biiih school )ournalisiu. ( MS) 

Pclcrsi»n. Jane. "A St.uK i»f the ( -(u)rienialion <»! I liuh School Pnnctp.»ls. lournanstu 1 eachcrs. 
an«l Local Ncwspajicr l dni>rs ui Scleiud Iowa ( ionununilics" (jiaper presented ai ihi' lonven- 
tton of the \ssociannn for I thicaiion in Joui nalisu) and .\Liss ( '.omnuinicanon. Porilaml. Ore . 
Ink I^^SSk 
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AN: Kj^7739.^ 

AU: \'ilsack.-('liribtic* 

11: A Kivc-Stcp Pirn tor Lnvinti n Joumalisni Protrrnin F<)umlnti<Mi ;uul Inipro^ini; Public 
Relations hctwccn l'.lcnicnuir\\ Junior nnd Senior 1 ligh I'cachcrs. 

PY: vm 

JN: Quill-aml-Seroll; \62 n' {)20-22 Keli-.Mar l^^SS 
A\': L'MI 

A<lniinistrators-; Menicniary-ScconcI.iry-I'Alucaiion; 1 liirli-Schools; Protrr;ini-I)csii;n; 
Public-Relations; Recruitment-; 1 cacliers-; ^'earhooks- 
DK: xiracurricular-Activities; * I'aculty-.\ti\ isers; *Jouriialisni-I\lucaiion; 'School - 
Newspapers 

AB: Promotes a plan for layinij the founilation of a iournalisni j)roi;rani, including making 
contacts with junior high aiiviscrs. sending newspaper staff to junior high and grade 
school classrooms, and appn)aching administrators with a plan. (MS) 

AN: KIMS<;6: 

AL*: Disselhorsl .-P rances-L. 

11: I'he Other Side of the lahle. An Administrator's Perspective. 
PV: 1987 

JN: Quill-and-Seroll; v61 n.^ p4-" Peh-Mar 19S7 
A\*: L.\U 

Decision-Making; Non\erhal-( communication; Prohlem-Solving; Secoiidar) -I'ducation; 

Sj)eech-("ommunication; Verbal -(lomnumicaiion 
1)1-'.: *Administratt>r-Role; *(>eative- I'hinking; *(>itical-l'hinking; 'Humor-; *Journalism- 

Ktiucation; *Student-Publications 
AH: Discusses the importance of thinking, communication, and laughter to a successful and 

useful student publications jirogram. (SR T) 

.\N: i-jM2r: 

\L': I'crentinos.-Nick 

11: I low One Au ard W inning New sp.iptr Reports the Big Story Responsibly. 

PV: im 

JN: C!onununication:-bHirnalism-l'.dueation- rotlay-((^J I' T); \2()nl p5-S l-*all 
A\': LMI 

DK: New s-\\>iting; Secondar\-I-'.ducation; Student -Publications 
DIv. *I*thics-; *Journalisin-pAliieation; *Ncws-Reporting; 'School -Newspapers 
AB: Discusses the school newspaper of \\ estlakc I ligh School in \tistin. Texas, which regu- 
larly features "hard" news stories ami how. as a result, the students have learned the 
responsibility an»l honesty imolvctl in ethical iournalism. (SR 1) 

\N: Pn4<>l 10 

AL': I lawthorne.-Bobby 

I I: A Jiidgi' (lives I oda\\ Newspapers a OlMquc. 

PV: pisr/ 

JN: (:.S1».\.A.-Biilletin;\4nl p^S Sum P^S6 
\\' I Ml 

D1-": ( Content -AnaK sis; l-Miuational-Objeetiv t s; Fducai ion ab Research; I\u ull\ - Advisers; 

SecjuidaiA -I'duiation; l eaeher- \tlitndes 
Dl": *biurnalism-l*ds.valion. 'School -Newspapers. 'Sludenil'ublicalions 
\\\. Vsscsscs how well suident newspapers "inform and enieriain" - the goal most .ilten cited 

m a sui-\t\ ol t e\as m wspapcr aiKtsi-rs Notes that most tail to met i thisgtul. (11 1 1 1) 
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W: 
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PY: 

JN: 

AV: 

DK: 

DK: 

AB: 



AX: 
AC: 

ri: 

JX: 
A\': 
DK: 
DK: 
AB: 



AX: 
AL": 
I'l: 
JX: 
AV: 
DK: 
DK: 

\B: 



AX: 
•\L: 
"II: 
PV: 
JX: 
A\*: 
DI': 

DK- 

AB: 



.\lciin£r.igic>,-John 

(xntral Xc\vs]);ipcr to Observe (>ciUcnnial. 

Quill-ancl-Scroll; v6() n4 p4-: A])r-Mav 1<)86 
UMI 

Journalism-; Scc<)tular\ - Kducation 

*J<)urnalisni-K(lucaiU)n; *Sch(>c)l-Xc\vspapcrs; *Stuclcm-Pul)licati()ns; *Suiclciu-Rcscardi 
Reports on the efVorii> of a school ne\vspa])er staff to ])rove that the ne\vh])aper at Omaha 
C>entral High Seliool is 100 years o\i\ and discusser the students' o])inions of the paper 
throughout its histor\'. (DK) 

KJ.V^WIS 
Paschal,-Janies-K, 

Khe Adviser's Role — An I listoric \ iew. 
im 

C:.S.P. \.A.-Bulletin; v4? n4 p8-K> Spr 1^86 
LMI 

I'.dueaiional-I Iistor\-; Seeondar\ -Kdueation; Student-Puhlieatitnis 
*K.KuIt\ -Advisers; *J(mrnalisni-I'".dueati()n; *Professional-Developnient; *'yeaeher-Role 
C^hronicle's the editor's career as scholastic press antl \earbook adviser, noting that 
•idvising is one of the nu)st ini])ortant, exciting, challenging, and rewarding careers one 
can have, and that one can grow protessionallv in a chosen field hv being an ad\ iser. 

(inii) 

KKM K^:4 

C^)lasuido,- Anthony- 

'I "he Kiterar\' Maga/.ine as C'lass Project. I*^": iV8> 

K.nglish-Journal;l:4 nJ ])S:-S4 leb 1^85 

L".\ll 

I'diiing-; Journalism -Kducati on; Sec()ndar\ -I'ducaiion 
*C!lass-Acli\'ities; *l''nglish- Instruction; *Periodicals 
tor-Publication 

Deals with organizing, editing, and protlucing a literary luaga/ine 
Suggests stei>s to i)e taken and pitfalls to be a\ouletl. (RBW) 



St iident- Publications; *\\Viling- 
lIs a class project. 



K|>:508.^ 

1 Iaggert\ ,- Donna 

SX.\P — i ligh School Xewspaj)er .\d\ is<»r\ Program. 
P>S> 

(!onununi' alion:-Journahsm-]Mhication-'l c)dav-{Ci:JI- I ). \ P^ nl I'all PA^> 
I'Ml 

Journalisn^-; La\oui-!*ul>lications: Sthool-BiisinLss-Relati<)nship: Secondary-l ciucalion; 
Writing-Instruction 

*Journalism-l'ducaiion; *Xewsj)a])crs-; 'Student- Publit a tions 

l"\plains the Siuilents Xewspaper \il\is(jn Program (SN.\P) at the C.all-( !lin»nicle 
XewspapeiN m Pennsylv ania that pr<»\idcs au a iiigh school staffs the opporiiinir\ u» use 
the ( !all-C !hioniclc's tethnical e<piipnunt mu\ professnnial guhlaiitc to produce publica- 
tions iDI") 



\x i;nM6n 

\l . liale. \nn 

I I: \"crbal and \ isu.ll loijeiher. 
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PV: 1985 

JN: C!()mnuniit\ui()n:-J<)Urnalisin-I'"tlucation-'r<Kl;u"-((]:JI-Vr); \1S n3 pi . ^-15 Spr 19S5 

A\': LMI 

I)K: K;Kiilt}-.\dvisers; Jt)urnalisin-i-xlucati()n; Sfcondan-I'.tlu cation: Writint^-Insiniclion 

DI'-: *K(Jitintj-; *(hiidclincs-; *Suidcni-Pul)licati()ns; *'I cachcr-Suidcnt-Rclationship 

AB: Advises tucultv ctliiors U) have a wriucn set ofijuidclincs for all materials suhmitlcd to a 
litcran" inaga/inc lo a\oid alicnaiini; omirihuiors- ((^RH) 

A\: KI325084 
AU: Hick^»- Irene 

TI: I lerald's Proijrani I Iclps ^'olInl; journalists. 
PV: 1^85 

|\: (^()nii)Uiiiieaii<)n:-J<)Urn;disin-F.<lue:uion-'l odav-(C':lI-Vr); vl9 111 p4-5 I'all 1^85 
*A\*: UMi 

Dlv Journalism-; Layout -Publications; Sclu)oI-I>usincss- Relationship; Secondary -Kducation; 

WViiinij-lnstruetion 
1)1*': *}ournalisni-l '.ducat ion; 'NewspajJers-- *Stmleni- Publications 

AH: Discusses the hencllts of having high school students produce an issue <)f their school 
paper at the office of the "Pierce (-ouiiry (W ashington) Herald," using its cquijMiient 
aiul following the atlvice of professionals. (DI*) 

\N: K]n.U)I9 
.■\ U" : K.e\'se r, - ( !h rist i n e- L . 

"i'l: Puhlic Relations and the 1 ligh School Press. 
PV: IWs 

J\: (Juill-and-Scroll; \s';m? pS-i: heh-.Mar P^S^ 
AV: 

DP: .Vdininistrator-.Vttitudes; Newspapers-; Scct»ndar\ -l-*.ducaii<ui; Student- \ttitudes; 
1 eaciuT- Attitudes 

Dl": Mournalism-l'.ducation; * Morale-; *Puhlicity-; M'uhlic-Relations; *Studcnt-Puhlications 
AH: A series of guidelines for generating positive relationshijis between publications' staff 
and the student hotly, faculty, admini'-traiion. school board, and coninuinit\. (Cd^l I) 

A\: Kj .^2 5085 

Af: l.eshcr,-l)ean-S. 

11: Leshcr Puhhca lions 1 ligh Scho(»l Classroom. 
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PV: P>S~ 

JN: nuill-and-Scroll, \(A n \ pl4-16 I-'eh-Mar PJ<S" 

DK: Computer-Soft ware-Reviews: Computer-L\es-in-I'ducalion; Cranunar-; Punctuation-; 

Reatlahilit\-lM)rnudas: Spelling- 
Dl-: *Aulhoring-Aids- Programing; *Compulcr-Sofi \% are: Mournal ism- 1' dueation: 

*ReadabiIii\ -; *\\>iting- Instruction 
\\\: Reviews several s,)fnv;irc packages that analyze text readahilit) . check tor spellmg and 

sl>le problems, otter desktop publishing capabilities, teach intcrxiewing skills, and u-ach 

granunar using a computer gaiiK'. (SRT) 

AC: (>ates,-Rita-Haugh 

I I: Computer-Mcdiatcil Communication for Hmh School Classn)om 

p^: p>s: 

JN: Quill -;ind -Scroll; \ 6l n.^ pS-lO Occ-Jan 1%7 

Dh.: l-.thics.; Intormation-Nctworks; Sect uu Ian -I'' ducat ion 

DP: 'Computers-; M-lcctronic-Mail; 'inJerpcrsonal-Conimunication; Mournalism- 

I'ducation; * 1 elect jnmuuiications- 
\B: Pocuses on computer-mediated omnuinication and its integration into the high school 

)oumalisin classroom. (SR"i > 

\C: Oarcs.-U ilhiun-R,; Oates.-Uiia-Maugh 

PI: Coing he>.>nd Word Processing- \ Sunev of ( iomputer-Bascd Approaches tor UVumk' 

Instruction. 
V\: P>S~ 

P(; :i 

Dl". Coinputer-Softuarc-Revicvvs; Memcntan -Secondary-!- ducation, i»reuniing-. RcMsion- 
WuHen-Composition. i hcor> -Pra( tuc-Rclaiionship; W 'iTting-Rcsearch. \\ ruinur-SkilK 
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liisiructional- 



DK: *Coniputer-Assisrcd-lnstructit)n; "C'oniputer-L'scs-in-Kduc-.uion; 
Iniprovciiicnt; * Word-Processing; 'WViring-lnstructioii 

AB: Noting th;u (1) current research suggests that technolog)* nin}' ciintribute to iiiiproval 
iiistniction in writing hut it does not do so autoni<nic.iHy, and (2) wliile te-.iclieri. niny 
successfully employ computers with their writing students, their choices ot methods 
remain critical, this paper suneys computer apjiroaches and appropriate sott^vare tor 
effective writing instniction. These include; prewriting s<ift\varc, composing tools, edit- 
inc and revising approaches, and instructional s()fi\vare for writing skills. In addition, tlic 
paper briefly reviews new areas related to computer technolog)' — desktop publishing, 
telecommunications, and electronic bulletin boards. The methods presented represent a 
composite of approaches des eloped by national leaders in computer writing instruction 
from the National Council of Teachers of I'.nglish and the Association for Education in 
lournalisni and Mass C^)m muni cat ion. (.Vuthor/SKC) 

AN: Ki.v^:^^si 

Al': Bear.-Jain';s-A. 

Tl: Computers: Siu.ill School. Small Budget, Small Yearbook and Paste-Cp. 
PV: l'>S6 

IN: (Juill-and-Scn>ll; u2 p4-" Dec-Jan 1-'>S6 
AV: LMl 

1)K: Sec«m(lar\ -Kducation; Vearbooks- 

1)K: *(:omj)uter-Assisted-Insiruction; *( lomputers-: *Journalism-l*.dueati(»n; *Production- 

Techiiiques; *Scbi)ol-Publications 
AH: Describes a high school yearbook pasie-up proiect thai used photor>pesetting by means 

nf a computer connected ti» a lypeseiiing firm. (1*1.) 



AN: 
Al: 

ri: 

PV: 
IN: 
1)K: 



\B: 



AN: 
\l : 

ri: 

P\: 
JN: 
A\': 

Dl- 

DK. 

\B 



Ki vUS5.^ 
Riedl.-Ricbard 

CompuServe in the Classroom. 
P^S6 

Ciomputing- l eacber: v 1 > nr» p^J-M .\l.ir ! ^^S6 

Costs-; hUorniation-Sourees; Information-l'tili/ation; Learning- \ctivities; Onbne- 
Systems; Periodicals-; Program- Descripti(»ns: Seeondar\ -b'.ducation Dl'.; 
*lnr( )rmat i( mi - Retrieval; *J ournalism-; 'Student - Pn Meets 

Describes a student magazine publishing project in which the participating iumor high 
school students accessed the information utility, CompuSer\e. to gather current and 
accurate i>acki;round informati(m for their niaga/.ine articles. Student use ot 
(j)nipuSer\e is described, and the value and costs of using C:oiiipuSer\e are discussed. 

Schleifer.-Neal 

Making the 1 .eap t(» Desktop Publishing. 

C.lassro(Mn-Computer-I. earning; v" pV)-41 Nt»v-l)cc l''S6 
L .Ml 

Microcomputers ; Newspapers-; School -Piiblical ions: Second a r\* I' ducat ion; Teaching - 
Methods 

*Ct»mputer- \ssisu-tl-Instruction; *Ci>iupuier-l ses-in-l ducaiioii; 'Journalisni- 
iMhualion; *Seh(»ol-Newvpapers; *Studem-Pubbcali(Mis 

Describes one teacher s .ippn>ach to desktop puUlisbing. I xplaiiis bow the \\atinti»sb 
and I.ascrW nter were used in the pubhcuion of a school newspaper, (iuidelincs are 
offerctl t.» teat hers h.r the establishment of a ilesktiip publishing lab 
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AX: KI3I6574 
AU: Kay,- Lois 

TI: (AHnpiiter Opens a N'cw \\'<>rl<L 
PV: 1985 

JX: Quill-iind-Scrcll; v5<> n4 p"-S Apr-Mav 19«5 
A\': UMI 

DK: F;icii In- Advisers; JoumiiHsni-Kducation; Opinions-; Sccondnrx-Kduciition; WVitinsj-for- 
Piiblicnlioii 

DK: *CA>nipiitcr-.\ssistcd-Instriiction; *K(litinit-; *MitT<)c<)nipiitt.TS- ; *Studcnt-Pul)Iic;ili()ns; 
'Word-Proccssini: 

Al^ Outlipcs ilic ;ul\ antiigcs of cdniputcri/.iuion tor both individunl writers on staff iUid ior 
the journnlisni ie;Kher nnd ndviser. (C^Ril) 

\V- ()iUes.-Rit;^-I laugh 

ri: ('ompuler Softw ure for Scholiisiif Joiirnalisin. 
PV: 19S5 
PCJ: 20 

DI-'.: (N>nipiiler-(Ir;iphics; I-'.valuiition-Oiteriii; (inininmr-; !-:iv(nit-Pul)lit;uions; Sccondarv- 
Kducation; W'ritiiiir-Skills 

I^I'.: *(Joinpulcr-Assisied-lnstruelion; *( Courseware-; *I*.dueati()nal-( iaines; *J<)urnalism- 
lulircalion: *Ne\vs-\\Viiintr; *'I'eacIiintr-Metho<ls 

AH: Four coinniercially aviulable instructional software protrrams for high school iournalism 
snidcnts are examined in this paper, which also contains suggestions on their use. The 
tour programs reviewed in the paper provide (1) practice in finding the l)est inter\iew 
sources in a iiewsgathering simulation (Super Scoop); (2) re\iew and reinforcement of 
grammar skills in a news-editorial game setting ('I'hc (irammar Kxaininer); 0) use of a 
utility program — a tool — to create computer graphics and actual layouts of 8 1/2 x 11- or 
8 1/2 X 14-inch pages (The Newsroom); and (4) review of general knowledge in areas 
such as American history. go\ernniem. and literature in a game format (Knowledge 
Master series). (1 lOD) 

AN: KI5250S7 
Al': \Vilson.-Jack 

ri: Students 'I vpeset (!opv at Newspaper Plant. 
PV: I<>S5 

JN: C.omnuniication:-|ournalism-l*.duc.ui(>n- rodav-((!:Jl' 1); vl^nl p^ hall P>8> 
A\': L.\H 

I.)!'.: (!ompnier-l .iteracy; I'.diting-; 1 .earning-IVocesses; News-Writing; !'rogram-( Content; 
School- Business-Relationship; Sccontlary-Kducaiion; Student -Publications; W'nting- 
Instmction 

DK: Mournalisni-I'.ducanon; *Newspapers-: *Prituing- 

\\\\ Outlines a program that allows high school students to produce ihcir school neuspaper 
in the ottlces of the *'Boile\ ue journal American." (Dl*) 

AN: KIU7S57 

•\L': Ovcrbeck. -Wayne 

'11: Ot .Mice and .Minu omputcrs: (Itunpuier Altcrnati\cs ior Student Publications. 

PV: P>84 

IN: ( !ommunii\ -(!<»llegc-lournalisi; \ 12 nl p2*^> Win P^84 

A\'. IMI 

DI": (".ommuniu ("<»llcgcs; Costs-; Nciils \ssessnicnt; 'lun \< ar (Colleges. W oril- 
Pniccssuig 

I)!*: *(".ninputer-Sot'iw.uv. 'J«>urnabsm-I'duiaiion. rocompun rs-; *Siu«leru -Puliluations 
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AB: C^onsiiicrs the advantages and disadvamngcs of various microcoinpuicr haulwarc and 
software alternatives for tlie campus newspaper staff. Looks at iiartiware factors such as 
cost, speed, expandability, and software availal)ilit\-. Assesses ciioiccs in wortl processing 
and business applications software. (AY(1) 

AN: KI2%6()3 
AU: Strause,-L\nn 

"II: N'earbook bv (!oni[)uler: Sur\ivinL,^ the Battle of the Byte. 
PV: l<^»4 

IN: C*()ininunication:-|ournalisni-i\ilucation-'roday-((i:JIVI'); \ 1 7 n3 pi 1 - 1 3 Spr 1^84 
A\-: I'Ml 

l)K: Klectronic-l''.i{uipinent; Scconihm-Fducation; Studcnt-Kxperience 

DK: *Journalisin-I-'.ducatioii; 'Microcomputers-; *Scliool-Publications; *'relecommunications- 
; *\ earbooks- 

.\\\: Dcscril»es Inm a small town hiL,^h school yearbook .n d newspaper staff successfulh made 
the transition to conipuicri/.ed production usintr the Typcstar 2000 system, developed by 
Inter-( :ollei£i;Uc Press and Data Basic of Mt, Pleasant. MI. (AKA) 

AN: V\}:')M)2 

\Vilson.-Iack 
\ \: Not \!1 Bliss in Ooinpuler Newspapers. 

PV: vm 

JN: ('.f)innuinication:-loumiilism-I'.tlucalion-"roday-((/JI\ D; \17 n3 pS-10 Spr l^/S4 
A\': UMl 

\}\'\: C^oniputcr*;-; l''.lectronic-l*.c]uipment; Newspapers-; School-Business- Relationship; 

School -Community- Relationship; Secondary- Kduca lion 
I)K: *Journalism-Ktlucation; *Microcomputers-; *School-Ncwspapers; *'releconinuinications- 
AB: Recounts the unsuccessful attempts of a high school neuspaper staff to transmit news 
stones over a telephone inoileni to a professional typesetter and the subsetjuent coopera- 
tion of a local newspaper with the high school staff. (AI-'A) 

AN: i'jj:<>:'/s 

.\L : Kemiedy.-Jack 

M I: Computers Rcvolutioni/,e Journalism l^roduclion. 

PV. 

IN: (!onununication:-lourM.illsm-I''tlucation- rod-u-iCiJl' T): v n4p2-'^ Sum 

W: Reprint: LMI 

1)1. Seconilar\ - 1 - ilucation 

1)F: *('.omputers-; *Ioun)alisni-Kducatioii; 'Protluction- Techniques; *Studenl-Publications 

AB: Re\ iews the man\ uses for computers in ioumalisnt education. (I'l.) 

Curriculum — Content of Student Publications 

\N: F|4:<^)<>r 

.M': Ricchiarili,-Slurr\ 

"11: Student Press Responds wwh Barrage uf Smries Rangmg from 'I ear)erkers to I'ditorials 
about the ( iull ( .nsis. 

JN: Quill-anll-Sm)ll;^^^ n4p4-6 \pr-.\bu IWl 

\\: LMI 

1)1": Se(.oiid.ir\ -I ducanon; Slu<leiu-l\c.ic(ion 

I)!-": *!»«uni.i'ism-; *b)unialism-l' ilucation; *Schot)l-Nivvspapeis 
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AB: Describes how the student press licross the United St;ues r>*spoiuied to the Ctulf ^\'ar 
with ii hnrnitjc i)t' stories ranirinir from tearjerkers id)out nluinni who died to editorials 
condemning ;mti-Arah sentiment. (SR) 

AN: Kims:s 

AU: Benedict,-Alar\ 

TI: Rarinc Your Ston 's I-.Q: Kthics Quotient. 

PY: vm" 

J\: Quill-;md-Scroll; v^>4 n.> I-e!)-.\lar l^^'O 
A\*: LWII 

DK: Hitch-Schools; Seeondan -F.ducation 

DK: *F.lhics-; *Journalisin-F.ducation; *Ne\\ s-Rep<)ri inu; *Ne\\ s-W'riiinu; 'School- 
Newspapers 

AB: Offers si\ questions intended as an ethics guide to help school newspaper writers review 
their m')ti\ation for writing the stor\- and the methods used in gathering and packaging 
the mfonnation. (SR) 

AN: KHO^-M 

AL": rrischnumn.-B(tb 

TI: Students ('an Ser\ e Readers just as Professionals Do. 

PY: V)^'> 

JN: C^(iuununicati()n:-)()umalisni-Kducation- r<)da\ -(C!:J1*. 1); v2.^ \\2 pi 5 W in P^S^ 

DK: Journalism-lulueation: Ne\ s-XN'riting; Secondary- Kdiicalion 

DK: *News-Reporting: *St\ident-Pul)lications 

\\\: Discusses how service iournalism has limitless [)ossd)ilities in the scholastic press in 
terms of topics and angles for news stories. (AIM) 

AN: K]4()6:6: 

AL': Knight.-Rohcn-P. 

*KI: BuiKiing J Reputation for SerMce Journalism. 
PY: P)S^) 

JN: C!ommunieation:-Iournaiism-Kducation-'roday-(C!;JI-"r); n2])!.^ W'm 1'>S^' 
DI": Journalism-Kducation; Nc". s-W ritmg; Secondan -K duc.UKui 
DI*'.: *Adminisrrat(>r-Ciuides; 'Nev.s-Rept)rtuig; *Student-Pulilications 

.VB: Provides suggestions (nr building a reputation f<ir seiAice iiairnalism. including (1) bow 
to get started; {2) bow to build ser\ice iournalism once it is started; and { ^) bow to main- 
tain scfMce iournalism. 

AN: KDM"441 

VL*. /on\hory,-( ihris 

TI: Clovering the (ilobal X illaize: \ Handbook for the SluJcnt Press. 
CS: Youth (iommnnieation. \\ ashington. 
PY: IW) 
NT: 62 p. 

PR: KDRS Price - MI'dl/PCD^ Plus Postage. 

1)1-': I' lcnK*ntar\ -Secoud.m -Kducation. Ciuides-; International -Organizations; News-Alcdta; 
S<KMal-Studics; Student -Participation; Student- Projects: World-Affairs; W'orld- 
l*roblems 

DK: *I)eveb»ping-Nations. *(dobal .\pproach; *Ncws-l\cponmg; *Ncw s-V\'ntmg. *Stiidcnt- 
PiiMicatH»ns 

\B: ( iearetl to stUilent lournalists and their a<lviscrs. this handbook demonstrates how differ- 
ent |*iurnalisni tethniques can be iis< d tt) cover developing nati*)ns issues localK. News 
brikfs are timeK, short stories thai give an tuciAtcw or summarv of a news it»pti. V news 
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event is similar to ;i news brief in thai the event hcing covereti must he current and the 
covenige should be thorough in as short a st<)r\" as possible. A profile is a description of a 
program, iirouj), or business. I'his t\'pe of stor\' does not need to be timely. A personality' 
portrait uses a person as a window on societies and livini; conditions. An in-depth stor\* 
is one that rcijuires a news hook and coverage of all sides of an issue. The explanations of 
how to write these types of stories arc accompanied by sample stories, that illustrate the 
important points. Instructions are gi\en for setting uj) an issues forum and for inter\ icw- 
ing. A resource list is included of SI international organizations that may be contacted 
for information on such topics as children in difficult circumstances, child sur\'ival and 
worlil beallh. the environment. po|)ulation, foreign aid and traile. hunger and poverty, 
women in ilevelo|)meiit. community'-liasctl resources and speakers, and development in 
general. l"he handbook also contains a glossary and additional model stories that fit into 
the news brief category. 

AN: Ki.^s.rio 

AL': Oaghead.-K.athy 

'I'l: I lanilling Sensiii\ e Usues in the Y earbook. 

PV: l^^SS 

JN: (iommunication:-|ournalism-Kducati<)n- r<)day-((^:JK'r); v22 n2 p21,24 W'm 1^^S8 

N I : Themed Issue: Sensitive Issues. 

!)!•: Journal ism- I'.ilucat ion; Seconilary-I'ducnlion; St utlen I -Publications 

1)1'.: *Deatb-; *^ earbo<)ks- 

.\B: Discusses liow sensitive issues shouUl be approached in a school yearbook, focusing on 
suggestions for co\ering the death of a student or faculty nicmlier. (MM) 

AN: K| .^83705 
AL": B<nle,-l)iane 

'11: Preparing ,i Sensitive Issue— l"rom Beginning to I'.nd. 
PV: P^SS 

IN: (".oinmunicati<)n:-Joiirnalisni-l-.ducat»on- r(Klay-((!:JK 1): \22 n2 p^^-lOW'iti i'^SS 
N T: rbemed Issue: Sensitive Issues. 

Dl\: School-Newspapers; Seconilary -Pducation; Teacher- \dniinistrator- Relationship 

1)1'": *|<)urnal!sm-Pilucation: *Ne\\ s-\\'riting; *Student-Publications: * reacber- 

Responsibility; Teacher- Role 
\B. Presents guidelines Jor sluilcnt reporters when writing about sensitive issues. Notes that 

iournalism teachers are responsible for teacbuig the importance of accuracy, anil for 

ensuring that students handle sensitive issues maturely and professionallv. Stresses the 

need to establish a good relationship w ith the school principal, 

VN: Ki.^s^ro: 

\L- Hathaway, -Susan 

ri: .V Sensitne Oase StuiK: Senior Superlaii\es. 
PV: P^SS 

JN: (!ommuniLation;-Journabsin-Pduc.ition- 1 oda\-((!:Jl- T): \22 n2 pi ^ Win P^SS 
N T: "I bemeil Issue: Sensitive Issues. 

1)1": Journal ism-Kduc.it ion, Scbo')l-Ne\\ sp.ipers; Secondary -I'ducat ion 
1)1-: *Si"u<leni- Interests; •Student - Publications 

VlV Suggests \\a\s lo deal with "senior superlatnes"" in newspaper sujijilenieiits de\oted to 
high school graduating classes Reports that superlatnes slumld be positive Ms in "'Most 
l.ikel) lo Succeeil") ami that lesults should be published onl\ with the written c<»nscnt <if 
eath "winner Pro\i»les a s.implc release form for '"senior superlatives." (MMt 
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AN: I'J383706 
AL': Perkins,-("aiHl\- 

1 1: Annual Kvcni, I loniecoming, Turns (^)ntr()\ersi:il. 
PV: 1988 

JX: C<Miinuinicaii()n:-j()urnalisni-Kduc;ui()ii-'J'()iliiy-((^Jl'.'r); v22 n2 pi 1-12 Win 19SS 
XT: Thcincd Issue: Sensitive Issues. 

DK: Dress-Codes: Journal ism- KduciUit)n; News- Report inir; School- Aeiivitics: Seeondnry- 
I'.iluciuion 

DK: *Seho<)l-Xeuspapers: 'Siudent-Puhlicaiions; *Studcm-Reaeiion: *Student-Seho<)l- 
Rchuionship 

AB: Describes a high school's controversial hoineconiint; celehraiion, and n-porls how the 
chool newspaper covered the controversy. (MM) 

■\X: Ki3s.ros 

AL*: Taylor, -(^eoriie 

1 I: Coinniunil) (^overaire Deserves Accuracw I*'airness. I^'oresight, Thorouuhness. 

Persistence. 
PV: 19HS 

JX: (^oininunicaiion:-Journalisin-I-'.ducation-T()day-(C:JI"r); v22 n2 pI4-17 Um 
X V: Thenied Issue: Sensiii\ e Issues. 

DK: Journalism- I'.ducalion; Seeontlari -P.ilucaiion: Smdeni-Puhlicaiions 
DL'.; *LocaI-lssues; *Xews-Rcp()riinir: *School-(^)mi]uinily-Relalionship: *School- 
Xcwspapcrs 

AB: Asserts that co\erai(e of communir\- issues is essential to a slutlent puhlicaiion. Discusses 
the importance of accuracy, fairness, foresiirhl. thoroughness, ami persistence when 
reporting on ctnnnumir\- issues. Describes and reports on cominuniiy response to several 
controversial stories m a high school newspaper. (M.\I) 

AX: KJ36S67.? 

'VI: Teens and .Metlia. 

P^": 19SK 

JX': (^.onmumieaii(>n:-h>urnaliMn-Kducaiiiin- r<Klav; \ 2l n^ p2-I4 Spr P^SS 
W: I'M I 

DI-": .\ledia-Seleclion; Xewspapers-; Xeus-Reporting: Xonprint-.Mcilia: Secoiular)- 

I\(lucaiion; Suulcnt - Publican on s; Teleconununications- 
Dl".: 'Mass-Media: 'Xews-Mcdia 

AB: leenage consumers question the priorities of the media. The\: (1) regard the metlia as 
another institution against young people; (2) avoid ii because ihe\- find it depressing. 0) 
challenge time allocated tor sports anil weather, (4) question emphasis on violence, and 
Kick ol eoncerii tor details and fairness; and (^) advocate a reversal in the nde of the 
media. (JK) 

\X: FJ36S6()4 

.\L': Johnston.-Margarct 

Ti: Studcni Acliviiies (■t)veraue 1>\ (!t)Ilci;e Xewspaper 

PV: iw: 

JX: (^)mnmnuaiuin:-Joinnalism-l-{hieati»»M- I oday; v2l n2 pfi-" W'm P^S" 
W: I'MI 

Dl-: (l(»nt(.nl-.\rea-V\ ritinii; I'Milinii-: 1- \p»jsHorv-V\ rilinii: Xews-Rej^orting; Xews-W ritmu; 

Secondary-I"dne;itioi); Writing- for- Publication 
1 )1"": ^School-Xewspapers; *Sludent-Pubh"catinns 

KB: Oilers examples ot how the Re*! an»l Bl.u'k, an in«lepti)dent siu»{ent newspaper at the 
I niversitv »>r( ic<n*uia, covers student activities. (JkJ 
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AN: K156S607 
AV: \Valker.-Hiiaa 

TI: From Page Push Promotes Participation. 

PV: m: 

JN: (:omnni:iicati()n:-lt)urn3hsni-Kducation-'Iotiay: v^l u2 pl2-l3 Win l^'ST 

AV: IMl 

DK: I-'xlracurricular-Acti\ ities; Sccontlaiy-l ducation; Srudenl-Parlicipution 

1)K: *Nc\vs-Rcporting; *Puhhciiy-; *Sth(u)l-Ne\vspapers; •Studcnt-Pul.hcations 

AB: Presents an ettecti\e \\a\- of helping to jiuhlici/c a hig school acti\ it)- and increase stu- 
dent interest and participation. JK) 

AN: K1.^!.^613 

AU: Perr\-.-Suc; W'atterson.- Bruce 

ri: Polic\ and Proceilures — Por Content. 

PV: iVS5 

IN: C:(Hnniunicaiion:-Journalism-Kdncation-'roda\-(C::Jl'. I ): vlS n3 pi 1-12 Spr P^S5 

AV: LMI 

DK. Itturnalisui-l'ihicaiion; Secondary- h'ducation; \'isual-.\rts 

DK: VVssigiinients-; *Siutlenl-Pul)licaiions; * Thematic- Approach; *\Vritmg-tor-Puhlication 

\B: Rectmiuiends a\oiding cliches. o\crl\ long statements, and lahel tlienics ior a htcrat^- 
maua/ine and coiunig up with tailor-made themes ihri)ugh start* hramsionning. (C.RHi 

AN: KI.^PriK} 
Af: \ahl,-Rod 

KI: Kcidership within the School. 
PV: P^S5 

JN: Communicalicmi-Journalism-Kducatinn-d oday-K' jF'l*); \ 1?^ n4 pl6 Sum P^Ss 
Dl": Seconilar\ -IMutaiion 

DK: *journalism-Kducaiion. *Schooi-Nc\\sj)apers; *Sludent- Leadership 

\B: Kxjilains how high school iournalists can serve as |)owerfiil leaders wuhin the seh<»ol 1)\ 

recoirni/inu at least four journalist ie functions ctf a newspaper: inlorming. explaining. 

anaK /ing. and persuading. (Dlo 

Sokolott. ihirris. '^Integrating Thinking Skills uu«> Content \reas." \li\li.J Mcrhnls M.> 
(No\emher ,<^SM:2v 44. 

AN: i:i:^r<MN 

\L": Pctcrson.-Paul 

Tl: Plagia-isni: It Can 1 lajipen tn \nn' 

PV: P^S4 

JN: Ouill-and-Stroll;\=5Sn4pl> \pr-.\hiy P^S4 
AV: I MI 
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DI": MMagiansm-; *Simlent-Puhlications. *'! eacher-Rolc, •\\ riiing-Coinp«»siti<tn 
\H Suggests that pre\entaii\e measures, suth a:. pn>per instniction in basic ioiinialisin class- 
es, are nt>i alw.us enough t(^ j^reveiil plagiarism. I rgcs publicatlrms that ha\e disen\eretl 
the\ have ]irintc<l a ])lagiari/ed piece l(» admit their error IrankK to their readers. (MM) 

\N 

\l": Daggett. -SoikK 

I \ ( .ontroxnsial Ksoi s PossiltK- m St\i«lcnt Press 
\'\ P>S> 
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LMI 

Alcoholism-; I Iigh-Sch()(»l-Sruik'ms; Hoinoscxuality-: S-coiulnrv-Fxlucaiioii; Suulcnt- 
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*Iourn;il ism- I-'.d Ilea rion; *Sch()i)l- Newspapers; *S()eial-I*rol)leins; *Suidem-I)c\ eI<>pmenl 
Offers examples t»f coiitrDversial topics that had been eowred sueeesstullv by a hii;h 
school newspaper start, (AKA) 

Ki:s:>s6 

\ acha.-lohn 

Burden of Deaih: I low the School Press (:o\ered ihe Assassination of lohn F Keniieih 

vm 

C:.S.I>.A.A.-Bullelin; \41 nl plJ-P^Sum H^S^ 
Reprint: L'MI 

(.rime-: Journalism-: .Iournalisn]-I-Miieation; Seeondiiry- 1- ducaiion; Suideni- 
Fuhlieations 

*I)eaih-; *News-Rc|K»nini(: *Seh(H)l-Ncwspapers: *L'niicd-Staies-l Iistor\ 
Lxaniines the aceouius ot I'residenl John KennecK's assassination in several hii^h school 
newspapers. Notes the transition of most school papers from superficial school-related 
reporting to in-depth journalism. (I I T! 1) 

C)ates.-Rita-l iautrh 

1 low (!an ^'t^ur Publication .\void Sexist (!onieni: 

i<w: 

C;onimunie;uion:-J(»urnalisni-I'.ducation- r-Hiay-((;:JI-'I ); \ \^ u \ p4-5 S|)r P^SJ 
Second;! r\-l'.ducation 

*Journalism-I'ducation; *I.ani:uairc-L saue; *School-Pul)lic;uions; *Se\-15ias: *Se.\- 
Stercdtypes 

Otters examples of sexist language that often appear in school publications and su^t^ests 
wa\ s of avoiding such laniaiagc (I 'l .) 

Dodd.-Julie 

Belter Sports Pages Can .Make a Major ( icntrihulion to l odav's School Newspaper 
P>S1 ' * ' 

School- I>ress-Rc\ic\\; \^"'n4p2-4 Oct I'WI 

I ligh-Schools: Layout- Publications; Student-Publications 

*.\thletics-; *Meilia- Research: *Ne\\ s- Report ing; *School-Ne\\ spajiers 

A survey ot 1> high schotil newspapers re\ealctl factors contribiiimg to a "winning" 

spt»rts section, including methoils of game coverage and the use of a sports column and 

sports features. (RI.) 

( )aies.-Rita-I laugh 

I ndeistanilini; News \ alues: Secret toCiood Piihhc Relations. 

I'.nulish-Journal; \ 70 nS p.^S-41 Dec P>S1 
1-nglish-Instruction; 1 Iigh-Schools 

*Ne\vs- Media; 'Public- Relations; •Schfud ( itmununitv -Relaiionshif*, •Teacher' Role 
l-\plains the news v.ilues that liuirnalists use. Shows Knglish teachers .ind .ulininisti.Hnis 
how thev can apply this kni»w ledge of news media H) improve public relations bet wee ii 
the school and the umirnuniiv . (RI .) 

|.|:s40(n, 
Prentu e.- 1 t>in 
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TI: luliiorials Nccil Facts to Oonvincc. 
PY: 1981 

J\: Schnlastic-Ktlitor; v6l nl p5-6 Sep l^^Sl 
'.W: Reprint: UMl 

I)K: Journalisni-Ktlucaiion; New spa])ers-; Persu<isi\ c- Discourse; Secondar\ -iMlucaiion; 
W'ritinu^-Skills 

DK: M'.clitorials-; ^Journalism-; ^Press-Opinion; *School-Ne\\spapers 

■\H: Discusses the elements of qualit)" editorial writini:. Briefh follows the development ot 
the cclitf)rial page through l".S. history and offers strategies to ensure concise, persuasive 
student editorials. (HTl I) 

Hirmingham. John. ed. Ofif 'D/iic h Soii: Sotca fivrfi the Ui{i,h School L mlcr^rnnntl. New Wnl: 
Pracger Puhlishers. 1^70. 

Curriculum— News Gathering, Reporting Techniques 

AN: i;i4:i:?4 

Al": Mass\, -Susan 
*ri: Back to the Basics. 
PY: IWO 

JN: c:()nnnunicati()n:d<)urnalisni-r.ducation- loday-((;:Jl-. l ); \2A nl pJ-.^ W in IWO 
Dl': I-'diting-: Secondar\-l'ducati;)n 

DK: *News-Reporting; *Ne\\ s-W'riting; *School-Ncwspapers 

AB: .Maintains that gooti news reporting recjuires hard work, careful research, and e\en more 
careful verification. Notes that there is nothing old fashioned ahont news reporting, 
except that, like fine antiques, good news reporting in scholastic puhlications is hard to 
find. (RS) 

\N: KI4.^561S 
.\l.': .\losier.-Joel 

I'l: Interview ing ( loaches and \thletes. 
1>Y: 

JN: Sehool-Press-Review; n4 \(y(y nl p\0-\~ Sum- Fall 1^^<^0 
AV: IMl 

Dl'.: Journalism-1-duc.nion; School-Newspapers; Secondary-l'dncation; WViting-tor- 
Puhlication 

DF: "Athletics-; *Inter\ iew S-; *News-Reporting; *Studeiu-Puhlications 

\B: Offers advice to student sports reporters on how to get the hest mten iews with coaches 
anil athletes. States that good sjiorts inter\iewmg should start Before the game, and fol- 
low up with an m-depth inter\iew as >oon as possiMe once the game is over. (\Ki) 

Puntne\ .-l.uula 
11. Just \sk Me .\n\ thing. 

JN: 0<Munuinicati<m-Journ.ilism-|-.ducation- I <id.u -(( :jl''F); \2A p4-6 W in 
Dl'".: Oommunieation-Skills; News- Writing; Secondarv -k ducation 
Dl': *Inter\ie\vs-: *News- Reporting 

\B Presents tips to make the mteiMewmg pn)cess more effectue and comfortahle l<)r the 
reporter and the interviewee. Re\Rws the *\tandard pointers" lor intei\jews as well as 
pointers to make the mten u w more ol .i pers<nial < otuer- Uion ( RS) 

\\. 1J4nsM" 

W : \\ells. lerr.mie I). 
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1)F.: 'Inteniews-; "Sehool-New spapers; •Snident-Piihlieaiions 

AB: Offers ;id\ie(.- to hiirh school newspaper reporters on how to he readv tor the unexpected 
when c'onduetinsz uncr\icws. Suggests that reporters gti heiter quotes h\ usuig follow > 
up questions durmg a con\ crsatifni with the inteiTiewec than through use of preplanned 
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AN: l^n^rMO 
Al": Fiadnot.-lr.i-I. 

11: Prulessinnal Rcspdnsihiliiv \s Personal I'thics. 

JX: (Juill-and-Senill; \M nl pN-U) ( Vi-Nfw I^^S^^ 
W: IMI 

1)1- : I ligh-School-Suidents; Secondary -I'duLaiion; Srudent-W riting-.\l<idels 
1)1-": *F.thics-: *!iuirnalisni-l \hu'aii<in; *Xews-Rcpi»rting; * School -Xew spapers; *Siudeni- 
Pul>lieati(»ns 

AB; Discusses how in approach lournalistu. situatnms ni which pnitcssumal rcspunsd)duv 
and personal I'lhu's collide. (SRi 

\X: i;r^N>i:i 

AL : Streni/.-l Icrh 

11: When Is the L'sc «'f An<in\ninus Sources I^cnuissihlc' 
PV: P^S^^ 

JX: Qudl-and-Scrnll; \f>% \\1 pS-^/ Dec-Jan P'S'^ 
W: IMI 

1)1'. IMiiois-; Sci ondar\ -I'llucaiuin; Siudcni-Puhli'.aiioiis 

Dl\. '1-lhus ■ *Ji»urnahsni-: *liuirnalisMi-l\KuatiiMi; 'Xews-Rfp< irimg 

\B- Argues that anmnnutv is granted ion ofun hy high sLhunl imirnalists. I.isjs gnuKhnes in 
help high sehoiil reporters and edu<ir> decuU when anonynuiv f<ir a news s<uircc is 
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PV: 1088 

JN: Quill-imd-Scroll: v63 nl p7-10 C)cr-\ov 1988 
A\*: L'Ml 

D K: Sec< ) mln n ■ - 1'* d u c a ti ( ) n 

DK: *lournalisn-i-Ktluciui()n; ^News-Report nig; *ScIi(m)1- Newspapers; *S l ml ent-i^uh Heal ions 
AB: Describes eiglu "networking'* strategies to uneover leads for high school reporters: (1) 
follow the local media; (2) use magazine ajijiroachcs; {>) horrv)w ideas from exchange 
papers; (4) l)rain>torm together; (5) try a firsi-haiKl account; (()) in\ esligatc yoiirselt; (7) 
t;Kkle t{)ugh issues; ami (8) jirovidc \our staff with inside information. (SR) 
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AU: Wilson.- lack 

TI: School Sur\ ey I .ists Se'.isiti\ e Issues to Pursue. 
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Ncwspajiers; Sccondar^ -lvducation; Student-Publications; Student-Research 
1)1!: *School-Sur\eys; *Sludent-iiitercsts 

■\H: Re|)orls on a high school sur\ey, conducted hy the school's newspaper staff, concerning 
issues of importance in students' lives. Notes that drug/alcohol ahusc was the most ^re- 
qucntlv cited issue; other issues included .\I1)S, teen sex. college, and peer pressure. 
Provides a table {)f sur\ey results, 

AN: K|.V)8603 
Al": \Valker,-Hilda 

Tl: Informatitm for (^opy; News Stories C^oine frt)m .\bm\ Sources. 
PV: 198" 

JN: (*.ommunication:-Journalism-Kducation- l oday; \ 21 n2 p.^-.^ Win 1987 .W: LMI 
DK: C\)nicnt-.\rea-\\'riting; I'.diting-; I'Apositor\ -Writing: lnf<)rination-Sources; 
Journaiisni-Iulucaiion; New s-Reporting; New s-Writing; Secondary-l*.ducatioii; 
W'riting-for-Publication 
D\\: *SchooUNcwspapcrs; *Srudent- Publications; *\'e,irbooks- 

AB: Presents wavs of finding news sources for newsp.iper and yearbook reporters. Suggests 
liow to work the "Be.U System." QK) 

AU: \Valker,-l idda 

TI: Open Communication lmpn)\es Actuities C!o\erage. 
PV: 19S7 

JN; (*ommunication:-JournaIisin-Ktlucation-'rotlay; v2 1 n2 p2 Win 1987 .W: IWII 
1)1-.: C^>operalion-; I'eedback-; News-Reporting; School-Newspapers; Secondary -IMucalion 
I)}*.: *( iroup-D\Mamics; *Interpersonal-( 'ommunieation; *C)rgani/.ationaI-(!onimunicatnm: 
*Studeni-Publieations 

\B: Discusses the iinporl.uue of open coinnmnicatioM between the publication stalls ami 
those un(jKed :n organizing school esents. (^IKi 

\N: Knn9-:S2 

\l": AinoUI.-C leorge- 1 . 

11: A Rcalisiu \ppro.ub tor Sportswriurs 

V\: 19KS 

JN: (Juill .md- Scroll; n2 p4-" Dec-J.m l^'Ks 

\\. LMI 
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r\- essay by coeililor I'.dward Delu/ain describing the ('enters of l Acellencc selection 
j)rocedure, the lilies and authors of the articles arc as follows: (I) "The Drama Prou'raiii 
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Hearing Impaired Students at South Plantation High School" (Susan S. Sieeu'c aiul 
Marv I.ou Ridge): (6) " I he Language .\rts Program of Hraleab High School*' ((iail 
KelK); (7) "I nglish at .Mow :u Junior High School: Real Reading, Real Writing. Real 
People*' (Beth Owens Debi/ain. \hne Pitman karrell. .md (doria Trcadwell Pipkin); (S) 
"l-.ngbsh and ihc I mguage \rts at D.uid l-airchild 1 ■.leiiientarj ScIkx.I" ( Mice Warren). 
Khe journal coiuhides with a complete list of the (!enurs of l-MelKiue in the I nited 
St ites and Canada il 1111) 
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AN: K13456''4 

TI: Ncuspiipcr Lesson Aids. 

PV: 

IN: C:<)inmuiuciiii(m:~J()Urn.iliMU-luluc\ui(m-1\>(l;iy-tC::JIV v:() nl \^2-22 Win U>S6 
A\*: LMI 

I)K: AiKcnising-: (;r;\tliiiil-: IiUcnicus-; Lcsson-Phms; School-New sp;ipcrs; Sccniul;ir\- 
F.tliication 

I)K: *C:iass-Acii\itics: ^jMitrnalisiu-r.tlucaiion; N-.ws-W ruinit; *Suulcm-Pul)lic,uioMs 
AB: Provides photocopy-rc;uiy Icsbon aids on M(»n- ideas, intcnicw inir, iiucrtctl pyramid 
uriiin<£ siylc. ncu writing. sporisAcavongcr hum. finding tcanirc material, idcniityini; 
feature leads, feature lea(l select itm, evaluatinij feature leads, compilintj SMr\ey material, 
Lut lines, headlines, jiasie-up rules, advertisinii. final semester project, newspaper evalua- 
tion, spec ific issue c\ aiuation, and irradinij. (SR T) 

AN: rj5>4l2*^ 

ri: Literature P.iekets for the Journalism (^lass, 

IN: (:(Hnmunieati(m:-Jounulism-l-ducation- roday-(C::jr.'r): \ V> n4 pi 3- IS Sum 1*W» 
AV: l.MI 

NT: Thematic Issue: Journalism as Literature: Literature as Journalism 
1)K: Inlcirrated- Activities; Literar) -( Titieism; Secondary-Ldiicaiion 
I)K: M'.niilish-dirriculiim; *loiirnalism-F.diicaiion: M.iteratiire-Appreciatioii 
A!?: Lists the literature selections included in packets for use in journalism classes entitled 
"Personalil) Sketch," "Ncwsw riting," "Infi»rn;ati\ e Leature." "Interpretive Writing," 
"Personal I-.xperience," "Sports." "Ktlitorial/Opinion," '*Leiiers," " I'he Critical Rc\iew," 
"Humor and Satire," "Readings for Women," " The Family," "IMiicaiion," 
"Photography," "Words and Writing," and "Being Black." (I)F) 

AN: FI.VH12S 

'I'l: Sources for a Liieraiure Program for J(uirnalisis. 

PV: \<m 

JN: (:()inmiinicaM.>n:-J(mrnalisin-Fdiicali(m- I oda\-{(::Jl- 1); \ P^ n4 pi: Sum l^SY) 

\V: IMI 

N"!". 'Fheinatic Issue: Journalism as Liieraiure: Literature- as J(uimalisni 

1)F: 15ihlit)graphies-: 1- nglish-Cairriculnni. Secondary -l-Mucaiion 

I)}*: *C!urriculum-l)e\ el(»pmeiu, journalism- Fducaiion; M ileraturt- - A,«preciati(n^: 

*Rcading-\laierials 

\B: Lists 2(i s(Mirces {)f liieraiure troin the Cialifornia Reading List. (1)1-*) 

AN: Li.mir 

ri. \Lijor \uthors in the (!alifornia Reading 1 .isi. 

v\: vm 

JN: C:tniiiuunicaiinn -Journalism- 1- ducaiion- rod,u-{(.:J I ■ I'^: \ PMi4 pi 1 Sum l''S6 
\\: l.\U 

N l - Lhemalic Issue Journalism av Liieraiure-: Liieraiure as Journalism. 

I)F: (■.(Uirsc-(!nnienl: C :urriculum-l)e\ elopmeiu; I- nglish-C.urncnlum; Secondary -I-\lucation 
1)1-': *A\ilhors-; MniegialeiL.Vctnities; ^(Uirnalism-I-Mucaium; M.ileraiiue- \ppiecJatlon; 
*Readmg-.\laienals 

\l> l.isis 1> authors whost- work is uuhuled m the reading program approvetl lor Use in 
lournalisiu classes iii ( alilorni.i, uuluduig \\o»»d\ \llcn. Pearl S. Buck, Jesse L. Jackstui. 
and (u-c.rgc ( Vwell (OF) 
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AN: K1334i:6 

'I'l: Develop Vour Own Proijrant. 
PV: 1<^86 

IN: ('.()lnnnlnica^i()1^-J()U^nalis1n-^\lllcati()n-M^Hi;u■-(C*:JI^*^); \ n4 plO Sum U^S6 
AV: UMl 

NT: 'rhcniatic Issue: Joiirnalisni as Literature: i literature as loiirnalisnr 
I)K: Literar\-(>i*itieisin; Literature-; Secomlary-I-.ilueation 

l)K: *ICnglish-C^urrieuluni; * IntejjrateiL Activities: *J<)urnalisiu-I*'.(lucati{)n: *I,iierature- 
Aupreciation; * Program- Develojinieiu: *'I 'eaeher-R<)le 

AB: Lists five steps in developing a literarure ()r<)iirain for a iournalisni ehiss, including know- 
ing what vou vsant to find in literature and sharing results of the program with other 
teachers. (l)l ") 

AN: i-;i.>34i:5 

Tl: Stcp-hy-Step through a Literature Packet. 
PV: im 

JN: C:(niununicati()n:-|()urnalism-I'.ducati()n- r<)day-(C>:jl-VL): \ V) n4 p8-l() Sum 1986 
AV: V\\\ 

NT: I'hematic Issue: journalism as Literature: Literature as Journalism. 

I)K: C'oursc-Ciontent; I'nglish-C'urriculum: Lnglish-Instruction; Literary-Oiticism; 

later.iture-: Secondan -I'.diication 
I)l\: *lntcuratctl- \ctivities: *|ournalism-l'.ducation; *Litcraturt -Ap{ireciatlon; * I eaciiing- 

Methoils 

AB: ThoroughK discusses teaching strategies for a literature [lacket entitleil "Peisonalilv 
Skctch.''(l)L) 

AN: KLLHi:4 

11: Strategies for Teaching Literature in Journalism. 
PV: IW) ' 

JN: C^)nunimication:-Joiirnalism-l'ducation-'l'oda\-((i:JIVi'): vP^ n4 p^-S Sum P>S6 
AV: L'.Ml 

NT: Thematic Issue: Journalism as l.Ucrature: 1 .iteraturc as Journalism. 

1)1": Lnglish-(;urriculum: I'nulish-lnstruction; Integrated- \cii\ities; Literar\ -Oiticism; 

Literature-; Secondary-rMucation 
Dl-': *Journalisiu-I*ducation; * Literature- Appreciation: *Reading-\\'i i ting- Relationship: 

* 1 eaching-.McthoiK 

.\I>: Cates three strategies for teaching literature in joui nalisiu classes, incUuiing using litera- 
ture packets as a class project and having students recene grades tor the work the\ do on 
the literature packets. (Dl'l 

AN: Kj.LMl^.^ 

PL l or thejouru.dism C'lass Itself: W hat a (uxtd Reading Program ( 'ait Do. 
P\: IW) 

JN: ( ■<)iniuunication:-Jt)U!Tialism-l'ducation-'roda\ -(( !:JI"I'^; \ P' n4 p6 Sum P^S6 
\\*: l.\ll 

NT: I henuuic Issue: Journalism as Literature: Literature as Journalism. 

DP: I'.nglish-C-ui rit. ulum: I ligh-ScliooUStudents; Liiei ature- \ppreciation. Rea«ling- 

\\"ri ting- Relationship: Secoi ilarv-l'.tUicatioii 
DI": *(liss- \cti\ities: Mntegraied- \ctnitKs; *Journ.ilism-l- ilucaiiiin: 'Readinii-Proiirams 
AH Lists tour henetiis tt» a iournalism class «)1 .i g(«)d reading program, mchiding pnning 

acadtiTUC wtn thmess tor a class ui icopauK and aligning i4)UTnalisni (.lasses uith the 

!iain»nw»tle i ttpinxTTU Ut 4)1 leadiui: ai ross the cuiriuilum. (Dl ) 
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:\S: KI.V.41:: 

*ri: For the I ligh School j<pumalist: \\'h<U a Hood Rcadinu Pn>grniu (Jan Do. 

?\: vm 

J\: Communicaiion:-Io»rn.Oism-I'Aluc^iion-*r(Kia\ -((!:|K'r); \19 n4 Sum I<>S6 
A\': LWU 

N'l": Thciiulic Issue: Journalism ;\s Lilcracurc: Liccraniro as J(mrnalii>in. 
OF: Fni:lish-(!urriculuni; I litrh-Sfhool-Suulenis: ScconJary-i'.ilucaiion 
DF: *Inlcgraic<.i-.\crivincs; *J(>urnalisin-I"(.lucalu>n; * Literature-Appreciation: *Rea<ling- 

Proiframs; *Reailing-\\'riuni;-Relation'>hip 
AB: Lists fne benefits to liit{h school journalists as a result of a gooil reailing program, 

including adJmg to students* store of information and pro\iiling sluiients with reading 

practice. (DIO 

AN: i;h54i:i 

I L llnw the Literature Fnpgram W as Ocaled. 
PV: PW) 

j\: ( ■ommunicali{>n:-lounialism-F.ducation-Toda\ -((*:IF r); \ 1*^ n4 p2-4 Sum P>S6 
A\': LMI 

\ I : I heiUiilic Issue: Journiilism ;is Literature; Liierauire as Journalism. 

OF: Liierary-Oiticisiu; Lileratiire-; Secondary -Fducalion; L'nils-<.)f-Stud\ 

UI-": *I-.nglish-(!urnculum; *Integrated-Acli\ ilies; Mournalism-Fducalion. •Liler.uure- 

Apprcciation; *Program-(!ontenl; *Frogram-De\ elopiuenl 
\B: 'IVaces the de\elt>pmem of a literature pr(pgran) for use in high school journalism classes 

in (!aIitornia. (ioniams a s\nnpsis (tf the program units. (1)1*) 

A\: KIr^IlS^ 

Al': I)(mns.-\\iIliam-I)..Jr. 

II: 121 I ips on Aihising High School Puhlicaiions. 
PV: IW5 J\*: C.S.P.A.A.-Bulletin; p:-^; Fall 1VS5 

A\': LMI 

OF: I-acuIt}-Ad\iscrs; Newspapers-. Program-lmpn)\fmenl; Sccontlan* -l'ducaiit»n; Sludenl- 

Motivaiion; Leacher-Role; ^'earhooks- 
1)1": *Iournalism-l-'ducatitm: *Siudent- Publications 

AB; Lists \2 \ sugtiesiions tor advisers of high school pul)licaiions. mcliidinu' makinu it clejr 
to students ih.Jt most readers arc la/\ and ha\c to he moti\aled lo read, seiuhng letters to 
parents praisir,g the work of ihcir children, and maintaining a posiii\e aliiiude. (I)F) 

Al": nines.-Bari>ara; Nunamaker.-Anne 

II. 1 liiih Scht>t>l Iourn;dism "Le\ih(K»ks, l<>Sl)-P>ss: \n ( )\ci-\ lew f»f(!ontcnt 
P\: l''S5 
PC: ^>() 

OI": ( !cpinp.ir.iii\e- \nal)sis; News-Reporting; Secoiukm -I Jucaiion 

1)1*; '("tmicni-AnaUsis; M<purnalism-l'"tlucaiion; * \l.iss- \Utli.i; *Ski 11- 1 )e\ eh»pmeiU: 
*" I e\ihook-( *oniem; * l evthook-Rcsearch 

AB. "I o determine ht>w high school journ.dism levlhooks puhhslicd from P'SO to IVS^ tle.il 
with mass media and tt) what cstent \hc\ deal with joui nalisiie skills \ ersus historical and 
theoretical c!)nleni. a content analysis was made tp| nine comprehensue ie\t hooks pub- 
lished thinng that peritxl. Speciric opiucni areas that hcic .mah/etl in the hisioric.ii ami 
theoretical ct)nte\l were news undersiantling. ihe m.lunlu.irs use of the nietlia. mass 
mciha m s.i, leiv. iournalism hist(»n. press l.)u. I"irsi \«nendment frectbiin, hmcihms of 
newspapers, rcspi pn^ibilil) . new icehnolog\. carters, .m.l ethics, \mong the )oiirnalisiK 
skills anah/cd were newsgathennt:. news rep(prling, i^roofieadmg. copxeditmg, pioduc- 
lion {processes. .in,l luws wninii;. "1 he .m.»Ksis showed ih.il current high s<.h(pol i(»urn.d' 
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ism textbooks tend to cover similar information for student developmeiu o\ skills. 
H»Hvevcr, the analvsis t)f the co\ eratre of the histt>rical nml theoretical ccMUent showed a 
disparity amonir hooks. A content checklist for the hooks and a hihliogra[)hy of texts 
reviewed are included. (1 101)) 

AN: KI):8S19: 

Tl: Langiiaije .Vrts. Sui;i;esteil Learner Outcomes. ( Ir.ules 9-12. 
CS: C)klahoma State Dept. of I'.ducation. Oklahoma (*!ty. 

NT: 45 p.; Tor ^'Reading, (trades ')-\ir see CS OOS %.V 
PR: KDRS Price - .Ml'Ol/PCO: PUis Postage. 

DK: ('ommunicaiion-Skills; C' riiical-'Phinkini;; Drama-; (Jrammar-; Interpersonal- 
Ci)mmunicati()n; Joiirnalism-IMucation; I-istcning-Skills; Reading-Skills; Secondary- 
IMucation; Speech- Instruction; Spelling- 1 instruction; State-Curriculum-Caiides; 
Student- l'.duc;Ui<uial-Ohjecti\ cs; \*ocahulary-Devclopment; W rinng- Instruction; 
Writing-Skills 

DP: *C.urriculum-Dc\eiopinent; *P.nglish-(Airriculum; *I.anguage-.\rts; *Sccondar)-Sch(M)I- 
Curnculum; *Speech-('urriculum 

AB: Noting that hmguage skills such as thinking, listening, reading, writing, and speaking are 
basic to education, this guide for Oklahoma schools contends that sch<K)l curricula 
should emphasi/e the role thai language arts play in understanding all suhiects, achieving 
success in life, and in communicating with (leople. I*olK)wing a discussion ot the philoso- 
phy behind the language arts curriculum, the guide presents instructional goals tor 
grades 9 through \1 in the following suhiect areas: (1) language arts skills; (2) literature; 
{>) c<tmposition; (4) grammar; {^) sjicliing and \ocahulary; (6) handwriting; (~) 
speech Alrama: and (S) )ournalism (including a iournalism skills chart). Preceding the sec- 
tion on speech/drama are scope and sequence charts for literature. comp«)si(ion. gram- 
mar, hamlw ruing, listening, and speaking. (SKC,) 

rjiittttmniil l\xu'llfih<' for luii-,i. I'inal Re|)uri of the Joint (Committee on Instructnuial 
I)e\eloi>mem ami .\cadcmic .\niculaiinn in Iowa. Des .Moines: low.; State Hoartl ot Regents 
and the l)ei)artment of Public Instruction. P^S4. 

: Koi)enha\ er.-l .illian-1 .oilgc 
'11: (iuidelines 1 lelj) Press \dMsers in I ligb Schools. 
PV: P^S4 

JN: Jounuiisin-Kducator; \ ^9 n2 p4()-42 Sum I9S4 

DK: IMucational-Philosophy; Journalism-; I .egal-Rcsj)onsibilii\ ; News-Writing; Secondan - 

I xlucation; Writ inij-for- Publication 
DV: *C.t)nstitutional-I.aw; *Journalisin-I'.ducation; *Schot)l-Supei-Msion \H: 

Recogni/cs the opportunilv for iournalism depart iiieiUs to de\cKn) .md msiiiule c<Hirscs 

f»ir seh»)lastic )t)urnalisiii teachers and lo develop guiilelincs ft)r the siudciu jiicss ba^ed 

on the most ret cm research. i(!Rl 1) 

\N: I-J2S10U 

AL : Cdass,-.\larlys-A. 

11: Media Suuhcs in the C!lassroom. 

V\: 19S^ 

JN. i:ducaiion-C:anada; \2^ nl p21-2v2() Spr P>S> 

A\": Repunl: L \1I 

I )I " l oreiim-( .onniru s; J«)urnabsm-. Sccomlan -Pilucanon 

Dl" *CdassrtM)m I eebnii|ues: M)iscriinm.iiu \nal\ sI^; * k iiylisli-C.xu i le uluiii; * Mcdii- 
ReseaiLb: * 1 ea'. lung- Melluuls 
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AB: Stutlctus ncctl to be tiuight how to use the media effectiv ely if they arc to operate intelli- 
treiuly in a soeieU- that is highly media oriented. In order to deal \iith media, snidents 
must understand why media operate as thcv do and what the attentlant consequences 
are, (BRR) 

AN: KI):495i: 

Al": (^hristensen. -Linda. Kti.; And-()thcrs» 

TI: A Ciuide to h^tegratinif Laiiguaire Arts. 

C.S: Wisconsin L'niv., Madison. School of I'.ducation. 

PV: 1^82 

A\': Wisconsin WVinng Project. 556c'i eacher I-Alucalitm Buiitlintj, L'ni\ersilv of Wisconsin. 

11> North Mills St.. Madison, WI 5.^06 iS2M)l 
NT: 5: p.; I-or other tniides in this series, see CS 2()S 6()S-6(W, CS lOH 61 1-6I:. and V.D 220 

S64-S65. 

Vk: l-.DRS Prlee - Ml'Dl/PCO^ Plus Postairc. 

I)!-.: ( Creative- Dramatics; (Curriculum- Development; I'.lemeniary-Sccondarv -Kducation; 

News-Reportinij; Silent-Reailinij; Teaching-Methoils; 'rele\ isiiMi-V'iewiiitj; Wrilintr- 

(!om[>osilion; Writinir- Processes 
DK: *Knirlish-C!urncuium: *Inteirrateil-Acti\ ities; *lnieirrated-( Curriculum; *I.antruaire-Arts; 

* Listen in ir- 

AiJ: I'wo model proirrams for inlegraiinir the ianiruaire arts and specific lessons that intetrrate 
laniruatre arts activities fr)r kintlerijarten through i^rade 12 arc described in this booklet. 
1 be two jiroirrams are (1) the New Bnmswick (Comprehensive Readinir/Lantruaue Arts 
Proirram. which has tl\ e critical experiences as the core of the program: susiaineil silent 
reatling, oral and written composing, reading aloutl to children, responding to literature, 
and in\esligating and mastering basic skills; and (2) the Wisconsin Writing I^rojecl, 
which prox ides a process moilel of writing for unifying the language arts through com- 
position. The descriptions of inlegratcil language arts acti\ ities include those for web- 
bing (i.e.. tnapping a \ariety o\ experiences that are related to one theme, topic, book, or 
concept), television \ ic\iing. news rejiorting, anil creati\e dramatics. The booklet con- 
cludes with leaching strategics and activities for integrating listening into the language 





arts. (HOD) 




AN: 


KI2:i(mi 




Al : 


Pasi]ua.- Totn 




TI: 


Teaching 1- ihics. A Risky N'enture. 




P^: 


19S2 




JN: 


(Communicalioni-lournalism-Lilucaiion-Toihu -(CC:I1 


T); vl6n2 p2-^^ Win l^;s2 


W: 


Reprint: I' Ml 




DI-: 


Journalism-: .Moral- X'ahies; Newspapers-; Seconilar\- 


Kdiicalion 


DK: 


*(^odes-of-l'.ihics; *I'thtcai-lnstruclion; *Journalism 


-l-'ducalion; *Sludent- Publications; 




*\ alues-lulucation 




\B: 


Points out the problems of teaching ethies to joiirn 


alism students and describes eodes 




and giiiik'lines that can assist the teacher in iloing s<». 


Ui.) 


AN: 


l-J2:i()S2 




Al : 


Russell. -Luana 




I 1: 


Retyilelhc Blunilers 10 Teat h l lhus. 




V\: 


1WH2 




JN: 


(."umiminu almn -Ji»urnalisni IMiicalmn- 1 iKla\-(C.JI 


I ): \ Ui nl pll)-i: \\ m IWJ 


W: 


Repiim:l'Ml 





DI . (;<ulcs-o(-| ibit V. Jiiin nahsin ; Newspapers-. Seci»ndar\ - 1- ducation; Sludcni- 
Piiblii aiinns 
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DK: *F.thical-Instnicti()n: *I()un^alisin-Kdiicatit)iK *M<)ral-\'aliics; *\'alucs-l'Alucaii<)n 
AB: Krnphasiy-cs that learning ethical principles is an oniroing process rather than a unit of 
study, since trial and error generate undcrstandini: of journalistic ethics. (ID 

AN: Kir6i:6 

AU: Stano,-Randy 

ri: The School ^ earhook is No Longer a joke! 

JN: C.S.P.A.A.-Rulletin; \40 n} p4-^ Win mi-H} 

W: Reprint: l*Ml 

DV.: Journalisin-Kducation; News- Reporting; Secondary - I'd u cat ion 

DK: *Studeiil-I\il)lications; *^'earhook>- 

AB: Kxainines ihe journalistic characteristics of many rcccnl high school yearhooks. (I I'l'I I) 

AN: KD2Ur-t 

AL': Brunton,-.\la\. Kd. 

ri: L.inguage Aris (Airricuhnn (Juide. SecontI I'.dition. 
(!S: Parkrose Puhlic SchooK. Portland, Ore. 
PV: IWI 
NT: 6- p. 

PR: KDRS Price - MPOI/PCO.^ Plus Postage. 

1)1'': Drama-; I''lenientary-Secoiuiar\ -I'.ducalion; 1 lumaniiies- Instruction; Journalism- 
I*.<hication; Listening-; .Middle-Schools; No\els-; Pt)etry-; Reading-Instruction; Shorl- 
!>lories; Speech -Instruction; Spelling-Instruction 

DK: *(!ourse-()l>iectives; * h'ngl ish-Cairricul um ; *Lanuuagc- \rts; * Language-SkilK; 
*Literalure-.\pprcciation; *\\'riting-Inst ruction 

.\B; Language arts course staten^'nts for grades " through 12 are presented in this curricu- 
lum guide. C-ontent areas for each gratic level are as tollows: grade 7 — reading, \\r .ig, 
ami spelling, with certification retpiireil in reading; grade H — reatling, writing, ami 
spelling: grade *^ — writing, sjicaking, and listening, with certification recjuired in each 
area; grailc 10— writing (description, narrali\e, ami exjiositionl; grade II —writing 
(exposition and third persosi form); and grade 12 — wriiinii and literaiure. C'ourse state- 
ments arc pro\idcd for the following areas; readinii and writinij anaUsis, speech, drama, 
hasic skills, journalistic writing, the novel, the short stor\. poetr)-, language study, col- 
lege preparator\ I'nglish, senior l-*nglish. Shakespeare, school \earhook. school newspa- 
[)er, glohal studies, humanities, reading, and writing. The statements indicate grade 
level, length of course, term hours, and prcrctjuisites and provide course f»\cr\icws ;ind 
goals. (ItOD) 

Al': Rolnicki.- Tom 

11: Career .\spi rat ions for C!ol lege Journalists. 

PV. IWl 

JN. ( !ommunication:-J(»urnalism-h liucation- Todav -i( !:J1* I ); \ 1^ iil j)l 1-12 I'all P^Hl 

1)1': 1 ligh-Schools; I ligher-hducation 

1)1". *( !arecr-( .'hoicc; *( iareci -Pl.inninu; *( iaiccrs-: *Journalrsti)-; *SchooLPuhluMiions 

\\\: Two college journahsm students oifcr aihice ior high stlKtol studcnis wUn want a career 
in journalism. (I*L) 

\N: M)20>'^«r 

1 1. IVnm Newsroom to ( .lassro<nn: \n Imrodiiction let the Newspaper. Lifih I'ditton. 

( .S Palm Beach Ncwsp.ipiTs. liu..\\esi Palm Beach. Ma. 

V\ |P>M)| 

Nl: 21 p. 
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PR: KDRS Price - MI-Ol/PCOI F>lus Postairc. 

DF.: I'.lcnicnum-Sccond.ir) -luiucation; JtmrnalisMi-I'.duc.iiion; 'rcadiini:-(iuiilcs; Tcachintr- 
Mcihotls 

DK: *C!lass-Activiiics; *lx'arninir-Acti\itics; 'Newspapers-; *StluleIU-I^ll)lica^it)ns 
AIJ: Iniemled for use with stutlents ;u all grade levels, this i)ooklet contains aeti\ities tor 
tne()q)t)raiinu newsp.ipcr stmly in id the classroom. The first section ot the hooklet con- 
tains a \\eck-it)nu tcochini: unit designed to fainiliari/.e students with the form .it and 
style ot new spajiers. I'hc remaining sections ot the booklet contain activiiies designed to 
teach stiulenls how tt) (1) use the newspajier in conjunctifm with tele\ision and radio. (2) 
write letters to the editor, anil (>) use the ail\ ertiscnients. Suggestions arc also provided 
tor devising spelling and granuiiar lessons frt)ni the newspajier and tor creating a class 
newspaper. A cit\)V of a class new spaper is included. (I'l.) 

Hanson. -PhuhL-; \nd-()ihcrs 
ri: The N'ewsjiajier in Secondary I'*nglish and I-anguage .Vrts: .\ Teaching Ciuide ot 

Suggested Cilassrooin Newspaper .\ctivities. 
CS: .Minneapolis Public Schools. Minn, (iurriculuin I)iv.; .Minneapolis Star and rribiuic 
(!o.. Mnin. 

PV: pr- 

A\': Alinneapolis Tribune. 425 P tland .\\e.. .Minneapolis. .MN 5>4S'S' (S4.0()). 

NT: (>(i J).; I*or related tlocunu tit e (!S 206 54*^ 

PR: KDRS Price - .MI'Ol VU-. I'ostage. PC Not .Mailable troiii I- DRS. 

1)1'*: Listeninii-Skills; Readini:-Skill>; Secoiidar\ -I'.ducation; Tcaching-C iuides; W riting- 
Skills 

1)1' *CMass-.\cliviiies: *l*".nglish-lnstruciion: Mournalisni-I'.ducalion; *I .anguage-.\rts; 
'Learning-. \ctiviiies; *Newspaj)ers-; *Studenl-Piil)licaiions 

AB: liuended for use with students in secondarv school I-'nglish and language arts classes, this 
guide pro\itles a nund^er ot ways tt) use newspapers in the classroom. I be guide is 
designed to help teachers and students with ways lor starling newspaper activities; with 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, antl thinking opportunities; and with possibilities 
tor making newspaper reading an eniovable experience. The guide }>ro\ides approxi- 
:nalel\ 4> activities, mcluding (1) writing foumi pt)enis. {2) preparing a newspajKT col- 
lage. (^) getting tlie reader's interest. (4) writing picture captions. (5) writing parodies. 
(6) detecting se\ role stereotyping. C) preparing an advertising campaign, and (S) using 
humor. \n activities index aiul a glossary t>f newspaper terms arc appcmled. (I'lJ 

Arnold. I dmund (... and Krieghbaiim. 1 lillier. I IttttM'onl: of Stiitlvnt Jnunhtltyf/i: . I (iuiJc for StiifJ' 
ftnd .UhtvTs. New ^(^rk: New ^ ork I'niversity Press, PJ*'^. 

CiainphelK 1 aurence R. " The R(de ot the High School Newspaper." Qmll ami Savll 4s. .> 
(rebruar\- March Prii;:.\ 

Stif.l'Ut Scii ypiifu i , 11*1. W ashington. AmerieMn (lonncil on I 'thicalion. P/"(). 

Krathwohl. l)a\ul R.; Hloom. Heniamin S.. and .Masia. Hen ram H. l\i\nntittt\ i>{ UthJUi'/hti 
Olycittny II. Jfhilr.i DornjuL New ^ork: l)a\id.McKa\ (!oinpan\. Ine.. l''M. 

Dressed. Paid 1.. I.thnti i'<lui,itn>n autl Jtmrnxilhin New ^ork- (.olnmbia I nnersiu Uuieau oi' 
Publications. V>U) 

laib)w. Milton "Ihe > *P's' ol School Publu at ions. 'W. /■,.../ J. . :V*MMa\ V>^2).y\< 

:s(). 
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Mann, James W. The Student l-Alitor. New York: .Mncinillan Ca»., W^, 

IK^rringTon. il.F. U'ritwg for }h-wt. Boston: D.C>. I lcaih i^: Cl().< 

Pern-, l-ranccs M. "School Puhlicntions.** Ijiiihh JoimiJ H (\h\\ \')\'>):2')^)->i)^. 

. "The Sui'.cnision of School Pnhlicaiions." Eniilish Jounul S (Dcccinhcr VH^): 61"- 

622. 

Curriculum — Magazines: Literary and Journalistic 

AN: 1-J426^;20 

AL": C^nrhausrh.-lanu's-C'.hristuphcr 

TI: fsing ihc Literal-) Journal lor More than l.iterar\- Writing. 
PV: l^^S^r 

JN: (:ivie-Perspccli\e: \2 n2 Spr 1 W 

I)K: Secontl.m -i'\liicatu)n; Tcachinu-Method^: \\'riiinir-Al)ilit) ; Writing-Instruction 
1)K: *C:ivics-; *Sliiiicnt-Puhlications; *\\ riiing-('(Hnposition; *\\ riting-ror-Puhlication; 
*\\'riting-Skilis • 

AIJ: Descrihes huu the sehdol literary ioiirnal can he used to jiuhhsh students' wriiuig ahout 
puhlic atVairs to .ultl new diniensittns to the journal and transform it to a eoinprthensive 
displav of students* interests and writing ahilities. (M( ■) 

AN: Pi.r6()<r 

AL': L()cklear.-J.-(trady 

ri: The Maga/me: Its Histttrv and Present Status. 
PV: P;SS 

JN: Quill-and-Seroll; \62 n4 ji4-6 Apr-.\la\ P'S8 
.W: L.MI 

DP- An-; 1 Iigh-Sihools; Juurnalisni-I'ditcation. Kiterary-St\ les; l^hotoiniirnalisni-: 

Seeondary-lMucation: Sludent-Developed-.Materials; Student- i*uhllcations 
DP: M>erindieals- 

\B- Presents the history antl present status <tf the high school literar\ art feature niaga/nie. 
(inntends that high school magazines must heeoinc conteniporarx to sur\i\e. (\IS^ 

.\N: 1-J>2""S0 

Al": Smith. -Jaync-R. 

TP 1 !o\\ to Put Out a l.itei'arv Maga/inc: A Suni\or*s d'uide tor Heginners. 
P\: P^S6 

JN- I-'nghsh-Juurnah n! p2~-^l Jan P^Sri 
A\ : L Ml 

1)1-': C'.oEninunication-Skills; I nglish- Instruction; l-\traeiirncular-.\cti\ ities: I-acult\- \d\iscrs; 
Journalisin-; School -Puhlic.i turns; Second a r\ -1-' ducat ion: Writ in g-( Composition; 
Writing-Skills 

Dl ': *C!reaii\e>\\ riting; * Production-" 1 echntipies; •Stmient-Piihlications; * I cacher-Uole 

Tells how to jiroduce a hterar\ luaua/ine. including picking a staff, scllinu the maga/me. 
irciTuitr entries. t\ping and proofing, laving oui and ilhisiraiing. cutting and pasting. .u>d 
distnlnnmg ihc inaga/me. (l- I .^ 
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Curriculum — Visuals, Graphics, Photojournalism, Typography 

Olman, (Iloriii. "^'ca^h()<)k D TP (>)urst; Meets Traditional (ioals.** CiJET ((Aiuimuniuition: 
JuurndUmt FJtuiitioH Today) 26 (Winter 1992): 16- 1 8. 

Smith. l)a\id K. "The (iood and the L irly of Ditriti/.eJ IMiotoi^raplu (::'Jl'.'l' {C.ommimiuitiou: 
Jounuihsw FJitCiition lodtiy) 26 {Winter 1992):S-1 1. 

AX: K|4il516 

AL': Wiihner,- Laura 

II: l-indint: Ways to t )\ ereoine the Prc»lietahle anil ( )rdinan' in the Portrait Sectioiu 

I>V: 1990 

J\: (Jiiill-and-Seroll; \64 n4 nS-lO Apr-Mav 1990 

A\": L.\n 

1)1'.; (^)»>|icrali(»n-; l'eaturc-Sl»)rics; 1 lit;h-Seho<)l-Stmlenis; Sehool-Piihlieations; SLtondarx - 
IMmation; I cain\\()rk- 

1)1"; *j<nirnalisni lMiie.uii)n: *Layoiii - Puh! itat idiis; *Ph<)t()|<nirnalisin-; *Snidfnt- 
PuhlK-ations; *^'carhiK)ks- 

AB: Shares niethoiU ot luakinLT the |i<»rtr:iit sccli»>n <»l'a sehool warhook more intercstini: hv 
eonihininij di'siirn. feature writinjr. ami jihotoirraphy ideas. Stresses the need lor photo- 
journalists and rep»)rters to work toijetlier on the prodiiet. (.\Ki) 

AN: F14()6S.M 

ri: ^ eai hook hidires Monti t\ (Qualities ot l'.\eel!encL. 
PV: 1990 

JN: (^Hiill-and-Seroll; v64 n> pi 4- 16 l-el>-M.ir 199() 
W: LMI 

1)1': J<nirnalisin-; Journalisni-l'.dueation; See»>ntlar\ -I'diieation; Student- Pnhhcat ions 
1)1": *Ciraphs-; *llhistralions-; *Phot»)i:raphs-; *^ earhooks- 

\B: Offers guidelines sinnmari/ini; the major points of' judtjes in the 19S9 ^ earhook 
1- \eellenee (Contest reirardinii: (1 ) \isual impaet; (2) \isual readahilitv; 0) appropriateness 
of illustrations and i;r.iphies to the \ erl)al content; and (4) writing qualitv. (SR) 



Tl: Servinii Readers through Inlographu s. 
P^- 19S9 

JN: (!oiiiiiuinieati»in:-Journahsiu-l\lueati<>n- I oihu -(( ;:lh"r); v2 > n2 p'^-9 Win 19S9 

\)V: joiinialisin-l'.ducation; Seeondar\ -h'.dueation; \'isual- \ids 



AN 
Al': 



^'j^()6:^o 

lialK-M.-l.. 



1)1": 
AH: 




\N: 

\l'. 

11: 
P^: 
JN. 

W 
1)1 . 
1)1- 




Bibliography 



AB: Offers five stops for climiniuing poor qiuilit\- phoioLrraphs in snulont publications: |)lan 
in advance, undcrsiand phott>ifr.iphic techniques, understand photography quality, make 
assignnicnis with care, and understantl phototiraphers. (I \'\ \ 1) 

AX: K|3^>46S 

ri: Vearlx^oks. M.itia/incs. Newspapers. 
PV: 1<^S6 

J\: (]onM!nir.icati<)n;-Jf)urnalisin-l'ducation- To'Lu -((/Jl- T"); \ Vi n.> p2-16 Spr I^^S^ 
AV: I'M! 

1)F: Oaptions-; 1 leadlines-; Uitilier-l'.ducaiion; Journalism-; School-Publications: Seconilar\-- 
I'ducaiion 

l)!-'.: *l)esiffn-; *Lavout-Puhlicaiions; 'Periodicals-; 'School-Newspapers; *\carbnoks- 
AB: Pro\i<les phoioi;raphs and descriptions of attention-netting layouts used in high scbnol 
and c«)llege ve.u ln)<»ks. iiMiia/ines. and newspapers, (l)l') 

\N: Fl.MV)i: 

\L": Bariholoniew.- \nn 

11: I r.u\ and X crsaidit) - Theme. 

PY: P^Ss' 

IN: (!<iinniunicatH»n:-l(uirnahsni-l''Alucation- roday-((-.ll"l'); \ IS n.> |>''-in Spr P^S> 
A\: IMl 

I)!-": Assiirnuients-; Secondary -I'ducation; \\ ritmg-tor-Publitatmn 

1)1': *(Jraphic-Arts; *h)urnjlisni-lMucation; *l.a\oul-Publ!cations; *IMiotographs-; *StUilent- 

Publicatitins; *\"isual-Arts 
\\\. Offt-rs tips «)n effect neb .uul cheapb ino)rporannu suident graphics an4l photogra|)!u 

nuo a hterar\ niaga/uie. ((d\l h 

AN: FIM V>1() 

\L : Krancs.-( "an)! 

11: Consisient and Wiried Design. 

PV: 1VS5 

JN: ('.<>iuimMiKMtion -j.j;'rnalisin-l'duLation-"l'oda\ -(( !.J1- T): \1^ n^ p4-s Spr P>Ss 
A\': l\ll 

1)1': Secondary -I duc.iiion, \'isual Aids 

1)I\: 'Ciiaphic-Arts; Mournabsm- lMuc.it iun; *1 out-Publicatn»ns; 'Stutlent- Publications. 
*\"isual- Arts 

\H: I' vplains good graphic design and gives t'\aniplcs using the siudeni literar\ inag.i/jne 
**Riines." (CRU) 

\N: ^■J^16^^^ 

\L': CaUMniicr.-lobn; (ioolidge.-Judi 

11 ^ earbook Staffs VX'aniing More ShouM I'vaiiniu- \Jini- rheiiio. 
P^; P^Ss 

JN: <Jiiill-anil-Scroll: \sOn4 p47. \pr-Ma\ 
\\": IMI 

1 )] • Seiondar\ ■ |- duc.uion 

ni": *( iraphii - \rls: Mouinalisin-l'ducation: M .i\oui -Publications: *Stu«leni - Publicanons: 

* Thcni.itic- \pproach. *\earbof>ks 
\I>: Describes how unihiug toiucpts lor \cailmok slliioiis tan pi<i\idc a trtsh lt>ok at .utKi- 

ties and ktep tin atiL iui' ni o( tlu loiUl iiipor.n-\ i ca<Kr. R! I ) 

\N: IJ^U'rsi 

\l. . I lo\ t biLM. 1' \ L b n 
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'Vh (ioior, (^)l()r. C.olor. (^olor. 
PV: 1^85 

J\: (Jiiill-aiul-Scn)ll; \5<? pS-1 1 I)ct-!aM 
.W: IMI 

1)1*".: Journalism-: Production- I cchniqucs: School-New spaj)crs; Sccoiulnry-IMuciuion; 

Stiulcnt-Publications; Tcchnoloirical-Aclvanccnicm 
DV: *(^)lor-; *C^)lor-i*lnnning; *!ournalisin-l"'.tluc;Ui<)n: *lViniini;- 

AH: Describes the .uKantaijes and problems of iisinij ik'w color printint; leehnolog)- in stu- 
dent ne\vspaj)ers, ((^RI I) 

AN: 

Al': Sullivan. -Dolores-P. 
ri: The (iraj)hic Journalist Comes of Aije. 

JN: Quill-and-Scrolh \^'S n> pS-1 1 Feb-\iar 1W4 
AV: IMI 

I)cf;it;n-: Headlines-; Journ.ilisiu-Kdueation; Neus-Reportini;; Photography-; 
Secondary- l".tlucal ion: Student -l^ublicai ions 
1)1-': *(Jraphic-Arls; *La\ out- Publications; *Sclv ol-Ne\\s{)aper^ 

AB: Presents a {onnida for structural i)aire tlcsiijii th.it can help the studeiu journalist create 
ijraphitally pleasinij paijcs that eniphasi/.e news content, (MM) 

AN: I;;i2"U)S4 
AL": Arrii;o.-Jiin 

TI: Four \\'a\s to Ooj) for I'ltectivc Pictures, 

PV: 

JN: (".onnnuincuioiv-JournalisJii-I'ducation-'rotlav-iC^JI'T); \ 16 n2 pl6-l" W in M>S2 
A\': Reprint: I'MI 

Protluction- reebniqiies; Seeondar\-l"tlucati(m 
1)1': *|ourna!isin-; *Journalisin-I\lucati<m; *I .ayciut-Publications; *Photoirraph\ -; *Stutleiu- 

Pui>lic;Uions 

Presents t^iiidelines fur cruppini; ph(nom'aii!is for student publicaTions. (H.) 

AN: i:i25y,^:H 

Al': I lejiken-Robyn 
ri: Troubleshotuing in the l)arkr!>fnn, 

p\: p>s: 

JN: QuilI-anil-Scroll;\^7)in pl6-lS Keb-Mar P'S2 
.W: Reprint: I'Ml 

1)1': I .ayout-Publicaiioiis; Sccondjr\ -1- ilucatif m 

1)K: *Journalisin-I-MucatioiK *Photograj^h\ -; *Productif)n-'i ecbni<jue^; *Student- 

l^lblications: *^'earbf joks- 
\li: I litibligbts si\ pbotoi;raj)bic errors that are e(nninfnd\ found in vearbook^ and uruc^ that 

j)hot<»s be double-checked in ihc darkn)oin. (MOD) 

\N: i;i:6:'m 

Al : Mills-Ste\o 

TI: The State of the \rt m ( iraphic^ and Dcsimr No I .f)nL'er Such a "\li\cd Uag." 

PV: p^s: 

JN: Ouill-and-Seroll, ^^<'n^4 p~-w \pr- \lav P'S2 

W: Reprint: l \ll 

Dl": Phototnaplu ■; Sennulan I ducaiion 

I")!'- *(«raphic \rt^: *b»virnalMU- l-ducation. M a\(»ut-PublK .itions; •\ carbo«tk^- 
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AB: Sujjucsis ih.u \ ciirbook dcsitrncrs strci inline their designs lo nvainuiin ibc cleiriincc ot 
simpliciu-. (HOD) 

Curriculum — Writing and Editing 

DotKl. Julie I-., iuul Robiiibon. jmU l... ot* CtMiuncrcuil Newspapers in I'loriii.i High 

Schools »ind AlitUlie Sehools." (paper preseiitetl lo the SchoListie Journalism Oi\isi()n ;U the 
c(Mi\eniion of the .Vssociation tor IMue.uion in Journalism and Mass C.onununieaiion, Kansas 
City, Mo,. Auirusi 

AX: K}4.>9()6'' 

AL*: Harkrider.-Jaek 

Tl: 'I eachini: and Avh isini;. 

PV: \m 

J\: (:(^uununie.uioii:-Jouriialisni-l\lueaiion- l oda\ -((!JI"1): v25 n2 pU»-19 Urn 1*>*M 
*A\': UMl 

Dl': Journalism-l'ilue.uion; Seeondar\ -rdue.uion 

I)F: *Studenl-PuMiealions; •\\ rmni;- tor- Piihlieauon: •W rilinii-Insiruelion: *\\ rinnu- 
Proeesses 

AB: Discusses wriuni: instruelion uidi student inihlieaiittns. leaehini: higher order ihinkini: 
si.ills. develojiint: a produelion schedule, process wruini: elements, and re\ision. (MCi) 

AN: KH.^^Ml 

W: I la\vihorne,-Bohl)\ 

ri: W'rilinu That Ciajitures the Vction (Sports). 
PV: 

JN: Srudent-Press-Rc\iew ; n4 p2S-.v^ Sum P'*M 
I")!': Journalism-IMucalion; Secondar\ -l'dueaiu)n; Studenl-Puhluations 
OF: *Athleties-; 'New s-Reporlmir; *School-Ne\\ sjiajiers; *\\ ntini:-t'or-Puhhealion 
AB: Suirirests \\a\s tor student rejioriers t() eorrecll\ use the medium lhe\ ha\e at their dis- 
posal and reach their audience more ett'eeii\el\ than the daily professional newsj^aper. 
radio, or television. Discusses h()\\ lo ci'\cr ihe uanus; how \n get ihc ad\ance. 
posiyame. an»l m-depth sU)ries. how ui use iih*)ioi:raph\ eHecti\cl\; and other areas. 
(Mci) 

AN: I-J4prsi 

\L*: Brt)w n.-l)onal 
11: Redw ood Bark. 
PV: IWO 

JN: (;oin!nunican«)n:-Ji)umalisin-l'(lucatitm- l oda\ -(( ::Jl' Ti. \24 nl j)lS-20 I'all PJ'^O 
1)1- : Journalism-1- dueatH)n; New s - RcjH>rlmu. Secondar\ - 1' ducat ion; Student -W ritmtl- 
Modcls 

Dl': 'New s-\\"rumu. "Sclmol-New'-jvijHTs. 'Sludent-Ritrhts 

\B: Descrd)es the i)rt:ani/atn)n. etleeti\eness. anil rcailership ot one particular schinjl news- 
paper m ( iahtornia. Inchules two articles aliMiii student nuhts. caretulK researched and 
written h\ student reporters. (Kl'l I) 

\N: KJ vrMI 

\l : (:hesne\.-Boli 

ri W ritinu \ward \\ mning I"eaiure Siiuies 

P^• IMS'/ 

JN- ^)udl-and-Stn.}l.v<.4nl piM^(Vt-No\ l'.'s«^ 

\\ I \\\ 
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I)K: I ligh-Schof)I-Studcms; Seconciarx -Fducniion: Srudcnt-WVitinii-ModcU 
DF.: 'Journalism-Kducation: 'Xcws-WViting; *Sch(K)l-Nc\\spa[)crs: *Studcnt-Publicuiions 
AB: Prt-seiits ;ul\icL' for writing a\\;ird-\\ inninu rcntiirc stories tor hisxh school nc\\s papers, 
(SR) 

Kniulison, Judy. "Teaching Writing In\<)l\cs \\.\n\ C-urriculuni Cih.ingcs," (,:JIir 
(CorriniuniuiTion: Jonr/hilis^/n FJimirton Todti\) 1> (I-\UI 1^S0):1 1-14, 

AN: i;j3^"6^^ 
AL*: .\lc<".amiey.-l()hn 
ri: Dynamic Vcarhook (!opy. 
PV: i9S«^ 

JX: Quill-and-Scrolh v(A n 1 j)4-" ()ct-N<)\ i<^S9 
.W: IMI 

1)1'": I hgh-School-Suiilcnts; Journahsm-Filuc.uitm; News-Reporting: Seecniil.m -1- \jiieaiion; 

Student- W riling-. Models; \V riting-Skdls 
1)1*.: 'News-W nting; *Suideni-Puhheati<)ns: *Vearbooks- 

AB: .Maintains lhat the challenge of writing vihrani yearbook copv means accepting the risk 
o\ sclt-evposure. iloing evtensnc preliniinan rc^earch. asking pointed ipicstions during 
mierviews. and ilouhle-checking quotes prior to pul>hcation. (SK) 

.•\N: F|>V,l()l 

Al : I lutchison. -.Marian 

"Fl: "Fhe Strm«xbi>ok: An l'as\ .Means ot'Cirailins; ihe Pul>Ucati(ui StatV. 
PV: 1<^SS 

JN- Quiil-ami-Scroll: v6: n4pl^-16 \pr-.\lav P^SS 
A\': L.MI 

OF: jouriudism-; Newspapers-; Secondary -Iducation: Sludenl-PuI>hcaiions 
1)1": *(ira(ling-; *|ournahsni-I'(hicati(m: *Stuilem-F\ ahiali<)n 

AB" Discusses h()\\ a lournahsm teacher can grade the nc\\spa|K'r siatt on Us jirotlutMon 
ettoris in a tair and c<)nsi stent manner. Proposes a point s\stem tor stutlents to earn a 
grade m newspaper pnulucnon that jilaces the l>urden (in stuilents to keep track ot their 
uork. (.\1S) 

\N: 1-J.>«>is.r 

M- Pnrs.-Be\erK 

I I. Inipr()\mg Writing tor Siudcnt Pul>lications. 
P\: PASS 

JN: Journal-ot- l eachmg- Writing; \" nl pJ{)^-14 I'all-Win PA^N 
DF: Intcnliscjphnarx - Approach. Sccondar\ -IMueation; Feachm«;- \Ktliods 
Dl- ■ *Jj)urnahsm-l'ducatiiin. 'Newspapers-; 'Sludent-Pubhcathins; 'Wrmng-lnstructitm 
AB: Suggests wa\s to nnpro\e publications writing b\ alle\iatiim time constraints on ail\isers 
and taking advantage of the skilU (if the jnibhcations statf. facuU\, and (ither students. 
Suggests: (!) liuildinu on alread) gained writing (.\perience, l2) selecting uKidels and 
posting them tor stuilents; and \> \ uving a tornnila sheet for gathering intormation. 

\N. FJ.>6SM)> 

\l ■ \danis, -Julian 

I I" W riimg a Scries ot Storu-s 

P\ PAS- 

JN (!(Mnniunuat!on -!MurnahsMi-{ diuati'tn- Ii>da\. \-l n> ps W m l*^s" 

\\-: l\ll 
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DK: Kxpository-W'riunu; Journalism-I-tlucation; Ncws-Ucporting; Fcriodicals-; School- 
Newspapers; Sc-a)iulan-I-.iliic;ui<>n; WVitiMU-for-Piibliaition; W'riticM-Laniriiaiic 
DK: *Nc\vs-\\ ritini;; *SuKlcnt-Puhlitations: •WVitiniir-Skills 

AH: Presents \v;u s to develop n series of stories on a single topic. Suggests that a writer must 
develop tVesh tacts or a fresli angle tor each issue. 0^) 

AN: Km5l.^S 

AL': Jungblut,-loseph-.\. 

TI: L'sing vour 1 leaddnie) l(» ("ontrol \"our .NUkIuIc. 

PV: ' 

JN: guill-.md-Scroll; v6l n: p4-: Dec-Jan r'S" 

A\': L'.MI 

DK: Secondary-I'Mucation; Student -Puhlical it jms 

DK; *I leadline^-; *Jt»urnalism-l-.du(.anon; *La\(»ut-Puhlicnuons; *Sch<>ol-Newspapers 

AH: Dcscrihcs five common headline si\les, how ti» jilacc them jiropcrly, and their advan- 
tages and ili»;:u} vantages. (SR'D 

AN: Klv^^>^M6 

Al": I la\MhoriK\-Bohhy 

'I'l: "Writing ihe Season Suinniar\-.'* 

»>V: im 

JN: (:.S.P..V.\.-Bulletin; ^4^ n^ pl-4 Win P^S5-Sr, 
A\': L'.MI 

D!*: News-Media; Seiundar\ -I'.ducaiion 

DK: *Aihleiics-; •Journalisni-l-.ducaiioii; *News-Rcponinu; *NcwsA\ riling; •Suuleni- 
Piihlica lions 

AH: Ohserves thai, in sunnnan/ing ihe schotd si)orts scasim. the rcporur nuisl look al the 
pertornvanccs ot the season in ihe conte.M of the playcr/coach/lcam cxpeclalions. Otters 
iriiiilelines for writing season summaries and scorclxuirtl intorinaiion. and inchidcs sam- 
ple summaries. (I M l h 

AN: KjM^Mll 

Al': .\icKeen.-William 

'I'l: Vs A Teacher.. I hiiul .\lvself Serving A^ Thai I-dilmg Parmer wuh My Siudenis. 
PV: P/Sr, 

JN: C.S.P.N. \.-Hulletm; \4 nl pS-l()Suni P^Sr> 
AX': I'.MI 

Dl'.: Kilitim:-: T"acuIl\ -\iKisers; Secondary-I'ducalion; Wriling-Proccsscs 

Dl": *C*ooperatit»n-; •Journalism- I'ducalion; 'School- New spajicrs: •Sludcni-Puhlicaiioiis; 

* reachcr-Sliidenl-Relaiionship: ' reaching- Methods 
AB: .\d\ocaics a codahoraiue rcialioiiship heiwccn suidciii reporters and taculu edit<»rs, 

preserving edilorial invohemenl during ihc wriimg process rather than atler ihe sior\ 

h.is hccM w rill en. (111111 

\N: 1JU6"- 

I .mdemcr.-Krisit n: Seehuus.-Kk haiil 

*ri: Richard Smyser. Oak Rulge I diUir. (.lies CoikI Reporter (Jiiahiies. 

P\: P^S> 

JN: Ouill and-Scroll; ^^*Ml4 pi >-l> Vpr-Max P'S> 

\\ I. Ml 

DI\ Opinions-. Scumd.uA -1 diicalion; Si.mdards-. Siiideni-PuMu aiK ns 

Dh . *(iuidt hnes-: •h»urn.ilism-l-diu aiiMn. 'News-Rcporling. 'Wriiing-lt^r-Puhlk alion 
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.\J5: Lists criterion thai awiinl winniiii; ctlitor Sm\scr tlcclarcs arc iiuporiant for l)ca)iinnii a 
gooil reporter. ((*Rl 1) 

AN: r;i,u36ii 

AL': L<>(/asci(),-I<)c 

Th Bcyoiul Poetry ami I'icuoii. 

PY: 19S5 

J\: (>HnmunicaTi<Hi:-j<)urnalisin-I'xlucati()n-*r()tlay-((^jI-Vr); \ IS n3 p^^-*^ Spr 
1)1'*.: Sccoiular\ -l\iliicali()n; Sai<lcnt-l^il)Iiuiti(ins: W'rilinij-Skills 

I)K: *.\ssimin]ciits-; MoiirnaliMn-luluc.uion; *LiTcrary-St \ Ics; 'School -\c\\ sp;ipcrs; 

*\\Viiiiii;-tor-Pul)lication 
\B: Dcscrihcs the siaiulartl stmlcnt conirifnilion lo ihc lilcrar\- inatra/.inc antl oilers suhsti- 

tiiie wrrtini; assign nienfi. (OR 1 1) 

.\N: i:r>M6IH 

AL": lurner.-Ralph-j. 

Tl: Don't Write 1 leads that Bile the Dustl 

PV: 

J\: Oiiill-an<l-Scn)ll;\>Vn? p4-r> Fch-.\lar 19S=; 

A\': L.Nll 

1)1-.; Reailini;-} I a hi is: Sceondars-Iulucatioii; 'rcachiiig-.Methotls; \\Viting-hisirueti<»n 

1)1'.: *l leadlines-; '^lournalisin-I-'.ducation; *School-Ne\\spapers; *\\'riiing-ror-Pul)licati<jn 

\B: Siiininari/es yiiidclines tor writinij etVecliw and pri/e-w inning heatlliiies. (ORI 1) 

AN: Ki.^os::- 

AL : ArnoUh-CIcorgc - 1. 

TI: Stick V-mr Neck Out! W rite a Better I leadline. 

PV: 1<>S4 

JN: C.S.PA. V-Unllciin: v4: ni pi -4 I'ali i<^S4 

.W: LAll 

\W: SecoiuKm-I'diuainm: Slutlcnt-Puhluations 

1)1': "I leatlliiU's-; *)()Uinahsni-I'".diicati<)n; *Scho(»l-News|)apers; *\\'ritinif-Inipr<)\emeni 

.\h: Discusses some ol the pittalls niherenl lo w riling news headlines. D1stinl^li^hes lielueen 
kature anil eililorial headlines and news hea<llines. (11111} 

Oipe, Dennis Alan. "W e Are W hal W e W iile." Schmi Pn<^ Rii ic::- (W inu r i<^S4):21. 

Maerott. (iene L "leaching of Writing (.els New Push." Thr .\ru )'ofi- D/nc^ I'Jui.itioii 
li 'inter Sun c\\>< \M\u;irv 19S4. sec. 12. p. 1. ^6. 

\N; \}2^n,(r') 

\L': Schradcr.-\ince»il-r. 

1 1: l eachinii jdiniialisui on ihe Micro. 

p^: pm 

JN: I-nghsh-lournal: n4,■><'^-*^ \pr P^S4 
.W: L'.Ml 

Dl- : Pr(nlucli»ui-"I cchni<pies; Re\ ismii- W'n t lcn-( '<Muposii i4ni. Scc<ui«l.u \ - IMiu al Km; 
Stn»ient-Pul>hcaln>ns 

1)1- : *( ;oTnpuier-.\ssisic»l- Instruct ion; *|<»iii nalisiu- I ducaiion; *\licroc<unpuiets ; 'Scliool- 
Ncwspapcis; *W ord-Pn>cessing; *W riiinu-Instrucli<ni 

\H Oulhnes ihe aihanl.igcs using niicroc (Hi)piiiers in pnuhicnig high school newspa- 
pers- -woiil pujccssors perinii ihe generaii*ni of cohtmnar newspaper c(>p\ and encour- 
aue stu<Unl icMsnm .iiul sunuc^t^ ihvc* n* 4-ess,n \ t h.irac lerisncs in ctuiipulei 
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harclu Mre — a larijc nicinon', irood sofuvarc. atui relial)lc technical assistance tor haiullincr 
problems. (MM) 

AN: Ki:8«082 

AL*: Shcttldd.-L.-Curtis 

l l: Better ^'earl)()()k (^opw 
PV: 

JX: CS.RA.A. -Bulletin; v-Kl n: pl-4 I-all 19S.^ 

AV: L"MI 

1)1*.: I Jterar\-St\les: News-Reportintf; Sect)ndar\ -I'ducation 

DK: Mournalisni-Iulucalion; *Stiulem-Pul)lic.ui()ns; *\\Vilinir-Inipr()vement; *^'earlK)()k.s- 

AB: Discusses the prt)l)lenis that usually platriie high school yearbook writing. Offers 12 rules 
ot st\le that can help impro\e feature anil news writing in yearbooks, ( I WW) 

AN: Ki:"6i:s 

Af: McKeen.-W'illiani 

ri: I'aking Them bv the (!ollar on to Better feature Leads. 

v\: " 

J\: (:.S.l>.A,A.-Bulleun;\4()M.^> plM 3 W in iWS:-S3 
A\': Reprinl: L'Ml 

D\\: Secondarv-l Alucalion; Student- Publications 

I)F: Mournalisni-Kducaiion; *Scbool-\e\\spapers; ^WVninu- Skills 

Otters suggestions tor putting personal exciteineni into t'eature stones. Includes exam- 
ples of' "classic" feature stor\' leads, (1 I TI I) 

Financing and Advertising 

Mueller, Barbara and W ulteine\ er, K. I nn. "(-oininerci.d Speech and (!apii\e MIikIs: 
Reundating .\d\eriising m Public I ligb Sehools," (paper presented at the con\eniit)n of the 
Association for IMucaiion in lournalisni and .Mass ("ominunic.nion, .Montreal, (!anaila, .Xui^usi 

Perknis. Ci.indace. "L nil (<o\ers Pros, Cons of .Media \il\ criisnig," (-Jl- I i(j>ninnnn,,ttic)}. 
Joiirthiko/f I'Jiiuniuii ImLn) lu (W inter P^O 

Lain, Larr\ . ISK: Thv . IJirrttymi*^ Sun i:;il Kit 2nd ed. bma (!itv: (Juill and Scroll i oundation. 

AN; LM^^^Sl 
AL : DuncuK- Loin 
1 L Sell a ("jinp.ngn. Not Just an Ad. 
P^■: IWl 

JN: (!onninmieaiii)n -lonrnaliMn-l- ducaiinn-'l oil.u -(( !:11' I i; \ 2> nl pS-'^ I'.dl 
X L. Special Issue: ■\d\ eriismg. 

1)1- • I ligb-Scbool-Siudcnts; lournabsm-l'ilucation; Secondarv -1 ducaii<in 
1)1- : * \d\cnising-, "Salesniansbij)-; *Scbool-Xewsp.ipcrs 

AB: Presents tunc basic steps to leach siudenis lo sell atKenising campaigns (not lusi mie ad), 
lluis l)rniiiing in more .uberiismu re\enuc tor the school paptr bv selling in t]uanin\. 
<SR} 

I rud, Man "\d\eriising I st Research I et hnu|iies to I v.tnsform ^ our \inaicur Pcilillers 
mm a Prutessmnal Sales Staff ** fjmll ^~ Srr-//^s.: ( Decern! ki - januai\ P^^M )■" - i I. 
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Mclroiu Rob ;iih1 St.iut/., Sunny. Advatisino A-'/.. Portl.uuL Ore: Rob Melton iind (Company. 
AX: 

Al': Sba\ cr,-,\l,ir\- Alice 

TI: Scllinii ^'our New spa per: *I*ips for Ad SaUs. 

pv. ^ 

JN: C"omnninicatu)n:-b)urnalisin-I\iiie.itii)n- r()».la\ -((!:.! I'T): \ -5 nl pi 2-1. ^ Fall V>^>\ 

N"I': Special Issue: Atl\ ertisinj;. 

I)K: I liirhcr-Kiiucauon: Joiirnalisiu-I-\iiication; Sccoiularv -Filucation 

DI-': *Ad\ crtisinii-; 'Salesmanship-; *School-Xc\\spapers 

\B: Presents tips tor sellinii ads in school newspapers. Discusses irettinj; started in snles, the 
sales call, after the s:ile. and beyond the basics. (SR) 

Wardrip, Jon P. "lAarnniu \boiit Advertisinii: A Uo-It-Voursclf Caiide." CnmnmmCiltwt}: 
Junniiihs'in I'Jiujtin)] ImLn 2>A (V.\\\ V)^n):2-A. 

W: F14>5r,l5 

Al': SpcidL-l.-JanL-W. 

ri: Professional Ad Saks for Stiideni Piiblicaiions. 

PV: W) 

JN: SLhot)l-PrLss-Re\iew, \f)5 n4 \/)^ nl pr.-** Sum- Fall V^'H) 

A\': I Ml 

1)1"': (iorporaie-Suppori. lournalisin-l'ducation; Scho(»i-Siipptirt: S(.condar\ -I xlucarion 

DV: *Ad\Lrtisinii-; *Salesmanship-; *School-15usniess-Rdarionship: *Stuileni-Publicauons 

AI>: Suimesis fue siraiemes to usu when workinii \\ith corporations and businesses tti cement 
irood relationships and brini: posiri\e cash tlow nito sehot)l publicaium budircls. (AKi) 

AN: i^^^^^5l.:: 

\L Ko\as.-\l.ireia- \. 

Fl: Not I)c\l1op a Parent BoosIlt's C'iub: 

JN: (Judl-an.bSen.ll: \^2 plU-l I DcL-Jan P'S'^ 
AV: IMI 

1)1- : I'untl-Raismir: Journahsm-l'ducalion; Secondar\ -l"ilucaiion 

1 )1". *I'manci.il-Suppon: * Parent- Rule; *Parcm-Sthool-RelaMonship: *Sehool-New spapt-rs 
\1>. DesLTibcs ihc nile parents can play in helpmir with the e\jK-nses in\obed m runnnig a 
school newspaper. Lis^s dt)s and don'ts tor de\clopinu a Btmster (!lub (.\1S) 

\N: l■J^'M^sw 

Al . Fe\\,-JosLph-R 

1 r. \J\crrismL:. 1 r\ h, ^ol^ll 1 ike li. hm I'lrsi l.can\ the Rules. 

JN- (Juill-and-Str.>ll, \r)> n4 pl4-U. \pr-Ma\ P^S*^ 
\\'. l\ll 

DF. liiidLit iini:-; Faciih\ - Vbiscis. 1 lijih -Si bonis, Publisbini*' Indusu \ 1)F 

* Vb eriising-; *lournahsin-l\hi\ aiion; *Seh4toFN\ w sp.ipcrs. *StiKlLni-Publk aiions 

\r> Suiincsis a(b i rtisini; as .i sirau-L^ to iiureasc school publu anon budtreis Offers rules Utr 
siudeni pul)lRanr»n aJvernsmu. (MSi 

\l Pliippii.-Hnkc 

Fl Ibnldintr an ! ibual \d\ criisip.u Opcratmn 
P^ F-"^'' 
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JN: Quill-iiml-Scroll; v63 n.^ pl()-12 Fcl)-.\Uir 19S9 

i)F.: Kthical-lnslruotion; I ligh-Schools; JouriKilism-Kducaiion; Mass-Media; Publicalions- 
•Advcriisini:-; *Kthics-; *SluiIcnt-PuhIicatic)ns 

AB: Discusses three ot the more sigiiifu'ant ethical problems related to tiie advertising opera- 
tion of student and conunercial publications: (I) explaining circulation to potential 
ad\criisers; (2) negotiating special deals; and (^) following through with qualiu- and dis- 
trd)uu<m. (MS) 

Ross, Bill) I., and Selliue\er, Raljih \.. Schuol PuHicufw/h-: I'hc Business Suh: Branson, Mo.: 
Molatx Press, 1 W. 

AN: KI3:W>3 

AL': \\'attcrson,-(:.-B. 

TI: R\ for lounvalisni Departments and Their Budgets — DTP. 
PV: loss 

JX: NASSP-Bnlleiin; n5 11 i>.U)-^:,.W-.r Nov p)S8 
AV: L'AII 

DP: Secondnr\ -I'.ducation 

DI-: *(*<nnputer-Assisied-Instruction; *C^nnputer-Soh\\ are; *K»"rnalisni-; *.\licroconipulers-; 
'Stiuient- Publications 

.\B: ()ne way to entice students into high school journalism courses is to integrate desktop 
publishing (\ia microcomputers) as a vehicle for type-setting, design, and pagination of 
school publications. Desktop publishing also sa\es time, cuts costs, and provides voca- 
tional trainmg. (.Ml .1 1) 

\d.uns. Julian. "Staffs Make .Money W'hdc Pnimoting .\ctivnics." ('.nmmnniuninii: Jounutlhm 
I Aiuctthn i odiiy 2 1 . 2 ( \\ uu e I- P " ) : 1 s . 

AN: PJ 342^0- 

Al": I Iinnian,-Shcr\ 1 

Tl: Ci'rant W riting: .\n ()\erlooked Source of Publishing .Monc\ . 
PV: PW) 

JN-. (^)uill-and-Scroll; nl p4-^()ct-No\ P>S6 
W: 

Db': Pinancial-Support: I ligher-b'.ducation; Pnigram-Propo\als; Secondan -pAlucation 
1)1*: *b'inancial-Needs; *I''uml-R.iismg; *(Jranis-; *School-Ne\\ spapers 

\B- Suggests that school newspapers with tight budgets :»nd bmitcd adxertising monc\ try to 
»)l)iain tinaULial support b\ applymg for educational grams and ()(Yers tips on \\ ruing 
grant proposals. (SR'l ) 

\N: P1):6K"" 
AL": Kain,-l.anrence-B. 

'1 I. I he I'nndmg ol Si'eondar\ Silux)! Newspapers m Ohio. 
PV: 

NI: U p.; Paper presiuted al the \nnual .\lectmg (»f the \ssociation for I ducaiion in 

journ,dism and Mass ( lomuiunkatHHi [<\*-h\v N4)rm.ui, ( )k. August ^ l^scn. 
PR. PDRS Price - MPOl/PCo: Plus Postage. 

DP: Curriculum Dc\elopment ; I .u idt\ - \dvisers; 1 liiih-St luuds; Siluiol PubluMiions; 

Si hoobSur\c\s, Siudcni Pubhcaiions 
Dh MmIui atHui.il- Risi .u I h; * b mancial-Support : 'Journal ism ■ 1- ducal ion: *Sthool 

Niwsp.ipri s 

\B- \ st\i(l\ idenlified the principal wavs \\\ which high s(bM(>l m wspapcrs are lundcd in 
Ohm, particularlv wiili respect to the publu or pri\ate ii.uuu of iIr sclio«»ls, the p.jpn 
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si/.c. frequency of publication, the methods In which papers are jirinted, and the sorts of 
staffs that publish tht!in. Of the l.OSO high schools listed for the state, 228 completed the 
sur\-ey, 161) of which reported publishini; a newspaper. The results indicated that school 
si/e was related to the presence or absence of school ncwsjiapcrs, 3lthi)ui;h iliere was no 
clear rclaiionshij) between conununity si/.e and publication of a paper. Public schiK)ls 
wore more likcK to sj)onsor student newspapers than were private or parochial schools. 
The most common publication cycle for pajiers uas monthU, but nearly 40% of respon- 
dents published les; often. Offset jirinting was the most popular means of reproduction, 
and the likelihood of usini; offset increased with the si/c i)f the school. OnK S% of the 
papers were printed in a school or district print shop. Overall, the greatest percentage ot 
the his:h school newspaper budget came from single copy sales. .VKcrtising and adminis- 
tration irranis were also important sources of income, with fimd raising, subscription 
sales, and smdent activities rejiorted as less important sources. .More than hali the papers 
were published by classes receiving academic credit for the work. 'I'he results suggest 
that hi^b school newspapers arc not being published frcquentU' enough, due in part to 
funding. The long-range problem of financing the newspaper will not be solved until 
journalism takes a more prominent place in the curriculum, thus also attracting advisers 
trained in iournalism. (I ITl I) 

.\\: Ki.v>:vs> 

M': Winski.- Tom 

'I I: Boost Vour Budget and School Spirit with Sjiccial b'ditions. 
JN: Quill-and-Scroll; n2 \^2{)-:\ Dec-Jan IW) 
1)1*.: .Morale-; Secondan -I-'ducation 

1)F: *I'und-Raising; *J(uirnalism-Kducation; *Pr(»duction-Techniques; 'School-Newspapers 
l-Apl.nns how a high school newsjiajier staff raised money b\' preparing and selling spe- 
cial editions whenever a school team or organization was in\-olved in a special e\ent. 

.\N: H.^.MISI 

.M. ; Burns. -Norma 

TI: Busmess Management and .\d\eriising m a Student Publication. 
!>V: 1*>SS 

JN. (:.S.P..\..\.-Bulletm;\4^n:pl(Ml I-all P^S^" 
A\: l.MI 

Dh': Newspapers-; Salesmanship-; Scliool-Busiiuss-Rclationship: Secondar\ -I'ducation; 
Standards-: ^"earbooks- 

•.Vlvertising-: *b)urnalism-l-.*lucaiion, *Studcm-PublicatTons 
Ml: States ibat the business staff and business editor are im|iortant positions on a high school 
publicatittn and suggests wa\s ot mijiroMng their effects eness, such as making appoint- 
ments with advertisers. ha\ing effectue j>rocedures for collecting bills, antl tc.uhuig stu- 
ilents to look and heha\e |>rotessioiiall\ . (Dl ) 

I le.iston. I rank. ^ \re ^ our \d Rates Ulcijuate?" liulhtw M.^ (ball P>S4).IM4. 

Ileasion, l-raiik. .1 l**:t,th,il (im,li t" .hhcrti^tmr in SJu>hi^th PuHujUnn^ Norman, Okla.: 
\mt ruan Smdent Press Institute. P^^4. 

\N 1 j:s()^"M 

\l I uft. Rnger-1 

II pHuiumng luisnu ss I dut .unui tbuiiigb St b.ml Nt wsj>ai>trs aiul l^ulletms. 
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PY: 1^^S5 

J\: Businc>s-I\iiK\ui()n-l\)ruin; {l^^S: \"t.arl)o()k Nsuc: IVomoting B\isincss Kduauion) v.^" 

n8pS6-89 Apr-.\l;iv i^^S? 
A\': Reprint: I'SU 

DK: Pul)lu-Rcl.uions Sch(K)l-Pul)licaiions; ScoiiHLir\-I-*ilucaiii)n 

DK: •Bulletins-; *Busincss-K».luc;itii)n; Mournalisni-; *I'ublicit\-; 'School- New spap-jrs; 
•Writinii-lnstructioii 

AB: DisciK'^os the use ot schixil puhlic.uii>ns for proniotinir Inisiness eilucation, (Ji\ es specific 
suiiirestions on untinij news .irticle>. 

AX: Fj.v^y-r 

AL : Dielem.m. -Merle 

TI: With lhat 1 .ittle I'xlr.i. Ye.irliook St.U't's C^in Double AiKertisiuu Sales. 

PY: i^^s: 

J\: Quill-anil-Seroll; v>'" nl p5-S (.)ct-\o\ I»>S: 
A\*: Repnnt: l \ll 

Seeoiulan -Kilucation 

l)h: *Ail\ ertisinLT-: 'I'unil- Raismir: Mournahsni-f'Muc.itioiu 'Student-Publications; 
earb«u»k>- 

\B: Ailvises that l:ooi1 m\ desiini, student aiul aiUertiser incentives, sales team oriiani/ation. 
and hard \\ork can helji sch<Hil yearbook staffs raise more mone\ (JI.i 

AN: FI):i.>0^^ 
\l": I)xorak,-fack 

ri: Hiirh School Newspaper l-'inancinir: \n Vsscssuient. 

PY: i^s: 

N 1 . 2~ p.; Paper presented al the nud-winter Meetme of the Seconilan IMucati.m Division 

ot the Vssiiciatum for l*"ducation in journalism »Nurman, OK.januar\ l^'Sjr. 
PR: I- DRS Price - Ml'dl 'PCo: Plu> Postaiie. 

DI-: C>)st>-; Uiirh- Schools; Pmduction- rcchniques; School- Publicati(»ns; State-Sur\ evs 
Dh • 'l inancial-Suppori; 'Journalism- l\liicati(!n; 'Medu-Rcsearch: 'Schodl -Newspapers 
\B: I'iiibty sch<i<»ls that were members of the l(»vva I liuh Sch(»(il Press \ss<»eiatii»n respdndeil 
to a questionnaire abuut the sehool newspaper's tlnaixial status m lii;bt of j)uhlic school 
buiiuet cuts. I he t»)llected ilala indicated that nearK halt of the respondent schools pub- 
lishcil newspapers at nn cost ami in cooperation with a comnuinit\ newspaper. Si\t\ 
school jiapers hail subsidies troiu the school of S5tKl or less; the niaiorit\ of these diil not 
accept advcrtisme. and neither subscriptions nor individual sales of ncvvspajxrs made up 
the revenues. Responses in other catetiories indicatL-d lhat school newspaper jicrsonnel 
were atteinptinu to ectmoini/e. in that inan\ schools h.id typescttinir equijiment an<l 
ot the schotils did their own paste-up ami ilarkrooiu wtirk. Other responses indical- 
e<i a health) ph\sRal situation tor newspapers in that o\ei half pubhshed twice or nmre 
per month \ cross'tabulaiiun <it the total budiiet with the printinii method sho\^ed thai 
as budiret si/e mcreased. the schools tended to publish indepeiuleiitK . \s circulation 
increased lo about l/>Oi). schools tended lo accept adv erlismi;, but <mi1v a fraction ot 
those with a iiniil.ition of 2.(UH) or more accepted advertising. Those unh a per issue 
lost tended i<i have <ittsel pnntme ami t\ptseltme. Based <tn llus siud\, the econ< uuk 
stability <it school iKv\sp.ipers appears soun<l (I I^l'I \) 

\N 1 j:(»41'^" 

\L Jankowsk\ -I av\r».iuc-J 

ri- I he 1 uliiK of I hub Sihiml PublK at Kills 

V\ P>M 

JN (.SPA. \ ImiHuiu. V n> pi Ui \\ m T'Sl s: 
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AV: Reprint: IMI 

DK: C:<»sis-: Hitfh-Sch(»<ils: Jr)urn-ilisiii-l'(liic\ui<)n: Occup.uioniU-Surx s; Protlitlion-: 
Rcuional-Auiiiulcs 

DK: *Kdiicational-"rrcnds; *Fiiaircs-()t"-S<>ticiy: *Sth<)<)l-Piiblicali(ins: Tcichor-Attitiuics 
•\B: Offers coinmcnts from high sebool publications advisers on the effects ot increased pub- 
lisbinu costs and on wh.it to expect in the future of school publications. {R\.) 

Smoot. Mane, "(".an the hiiih schodl newspaper p.n for itselt^-'' Qnill tuid SyioU 5^ ^October- 
\<.\ ember l<rS):l M-: 

Jerome. A.K. -Increasini: your \d\ ertisini: Revenue." S-part series in SchoLmw I'AlitoK V>''(^. 
L;iin, l.ari^-. ".Mind Vour Busnicss" QitilhwJ SiToll 4^K2 (December-lanuan- 10-5):K)-10. 
\i\nn. O.V. ' The Citist anil tlnancinir of Student Publications." School Rr.ir.:- > \ (.March 

i<>:4)::()4-:i:. 

Leuin. W. "The Husuuss ot RuniunLj a Schoo! Paper." Eu^hsl? Joitnuil 1 1 tjanuan r^J!>):S-l.^. 

Legal issues Related to Hazelwood 

Click. J. VV'illiani: Kopenhaver. Lillian Lodiic; and 1 latcber. Larr\-. "!-<ill<i\\ ir.i: HiiZth ootl z: 
Kuhhu'icr: Attitudes of Principals and Teachers i Dward Student Press I Vecdoni." 7'''"*"'/^/-^""/ 
rJih-Moi A^ (Spruiii l<)<>>):^^>-"{). 

Dickson. ■l h(unas \'. "Have Student Jnurnalists Beeoiue 'J<uirnalistic Win^ps'?" (::Jl-.I 
i(j)?tii>uiuutttit>t} JouniiiIh-//f rAliu\iti')u Todifyi lU iSpnntr l*^<J^l:l ^-U). 

.Mavs. R<iv P.. and Julie I". Dodd. " The Impact uf the h.izchoaj :. Kifhhm tcr Decision 
itn the De\ el<ipment or ReMsum nf School Publication Pulicies" (paper presented at the mid- 
winter meetimr of the Secoiular\ I ducation Dnision of the Assoeiation tnr Pducati(ui in 
Journalism ami .M.is>. Communication. Atlanta. P^*>M. 

Olson. I.\le D.; Van Ommeren. Roiier; and Rossow. .Marshcl. "A Paradigm f<»r State Uiiib 
School iVess 1-Veedom Laws" (jiapcr prestnictl to the Scholastic Journalism !)i\ision at the 
CDincnlinn ot the Vssoeiation fur I'ducation m Journalism ami Mass C!omiuunicati<in. Kansas 

(.U\. \b).. XuLTUst i^^^vl 

Stoter. Kathnn T. "Life .\tter Ila/elw (tod: Journalism Proizranis in Nebraska Scho(.ls P^O ' 
(Jiapcr sul)inittcd to the Scholastic Journalism Dnisum for presentation at the eomention ot 
the XssneiatKui tor l <hicati<ui m Jnurn.ilism and .Mass C!f >mnuiMicati<in- Kansas C.iiv. Mo.. 
\upist P^^^vi 

1 rauer. Rubert ami Russninanni>. Joseph \.. "l*"ret Speech lor Public School Students: \ 'Basic 
I ducalional Mission. '" fpaper presented to the Schi)lastic Journalism Dnisum ai the toiuen- 
lion «»t the .Vssoiiation tiu I ducation in bnirnalism and .Mass ( .ommunication. K.uisas (.rr\. 
Mo., \uinist P^^'v) 

Crow. l.»irne Ri»n.ie * I be Impact Texas 1 ligb Sthool Studtnts* and Prineipals' Pereepiums 
nt Snid<.nt IN ess Trtedoin ToUouiiiu tile llt:<Load v. kuhhtuui Supreme (.tuut DctisuMi'" 
umpublished M \. thesis. I ni\ersit\ ol ()klah«>iua. P^*0 » 

D\orak.Jatk and Dilts. Jon Paul. "Levrac\ i\\ lUtuL'xhl : Kuhimtur. \eatlenut I reedom \s. 
Vlm'nisiratue \utlioni\ 7"/^'"''*'/''''^ • ' ^ 
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()h\-c, Iiiiafidon M., and Lynnc K. Malantlrino. "(lontcxiual I'irsi AniciKinicni Rii^his: 
Perceptions ot'Teatlicrs and Administrators in the Age o\ l lazclzooir (paper presented at the 
convention of the Association for Kducation in Journalism and Mass Oointiiunieation, 
Montreal, (!;uiada, August W2). 

AN: KI4:5300 
AL': Dickson,- Tom 
ri: Kxploring Neu Territory. 
?\: IWl 

JN: (loinniiinication;-Iournalisni-l'*ducation- r(Klay-(C!:JIVr); v24 n.> p^^-1 1 Spr 1^)*^! 
DK: I'.ducational-Research; 1 ligh-Schools; Surxeys- 

D\': *(!ourl-I .itigation; *l*Vceiloni-of-Speech; *I ligh-SehooUStudents; *Journalism- 
Kducatioti; *Sch(K)l -Newspapers 

•\B: Discusses a surxey ot press freedom at American high school newspapers, as judged hy 
ncv\sj)aper advisers anil teachers- I-'-xplaiiis that most respondents indicated that the 
Supreme (Court's lliiwhiond ruling has produced little change in the fairness of liigli 
school ne\vspa{)er stories. Notes significant differences between responses from 
Journ;ilisin I''ilucaiion .Vssociatiim memhcrs and nomnemhers. (S(i) 

AN: T.1)H1056 

Al': l)vorak,-jack; Dilis.-jtm-Paul 

Ti: PoNt-I l.i/elwood ( Considerations for I ligh School Publications Advisers. 

PV; vm 

N'i': "0 p.; I\ipcr [iresented at the .\niiual Sccnndan' Division .Meeting of the .Vssociation for 

I'.ducaiion in journalism and .Mass (Communication (Miami, Januan' .^^-6, 
PR: KDRS Price - .MPOl/PCO.^ Plus Postage. 

DP: .\cadeniic-iVeedotn; \dmimstrators-; lligh-Sehools; Legal-i'roblenis 
Di'': *( Court -Litigation; *Kreeilom-of-Speech- *lnurnalism-I".ducation: *SLhool-Nev\ spapers; 
*Stuilem- Publications 

\B: I'\cn though the high school publications advisLT in the Ha/eKvosul I'ast High School 
Supreme (Court case ot P^S.^ was tiatned as a petitioner with school officials, some litiga- 
tion ami mu(.h research indicates that advisers have often encountered ailininistralors in 
an adversarial role. Because "I la/elwood" ruled that the school newsp.ipcr is pan ot the 
curriculum, .m evami nation a\ federal and si.ite court decisions focu-ied on scvcimI issues: 
(!) the role ot tederal courts in content -control of school curricula; (2) the marketplace 
ot tileas concept and the notion of academic freedom as applied to high school teachers: 
(>) the authority ot schools in controlling the eurrieuhini: (4) the coiitlicts that occur 
when school authorities' decisions conflict with teacher academic freedom; and (5) due 
process rights {or teachers. iVoin a teacher's point ol view, the publication b\- journalisiic 
iratlitton is a curricular tool tor the practice of journalism, which includes protections 
provi<led l)\ the I'lrsi Amendment and the (C<mstiiuti(m gcneralK. When an aihninistra- 
tor det-iiles to censor sut h a curricular vehicle, it means that the stale seems to be both 
viol.iiing iis mandated cuiriculum and implcinenUng a practice violative of the l irst 
\niendmcnt, which ii has been charged to protect in the schools. Designation of 
"Spectrum" (tlie student newspaper involved in the "I la/elwood" decision) as part of the 
curriculum might aflord leacher-aiiviseis a more substantial and reas(Uiable I'lrsi 
.\mendinenl elann. (One- hundred eighty- t^o notes are included. I (.\i.ithor/RS) 

\N- lj4M:'M 

\l : ( Cliik,-!.- W'dhain, Kopenhav ei ,- 1 jllian- 1 .odue 
ri l\ \v ( "h.mgi s snu c "1 la/i Iw ood ' 
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A\": L'MI 

Dl-".: C.(nin-Liug:uion; (^mn-Rolc; lulucaiional-Clhanyc; KJiu-aiional-Rc^carch; jinirnalisni-; 
Scc( )mlan-Kclueali()n 

OI".: *!"rcctl<)ni-i)f-Spct:ch; *J<)urnalism-l'\iueati()n; *Seh()<)l-Nc\vspapt.Ts; *Sliuicr.l- 
PuMicaiions; *\\ ritinii-tor-Piil>licati<)n 

\\\\ Sunk"c\"S ('olumhia Scholastic Press Association incinhcr ncwsjiapcrs lo explore ihc influ- 
ence of llie Supreme ('ourt's riilinif in the Ha/.cK\ootl case, l-'iiuls a ijreal deal ot conirol 
is hcing exerled o\er student newspapers across the country, l-'inds ihai the clear nujori- 
l\ ot siuilenl newspapers across the I'niicd Slates are tunciionintr as h>ruins for student 
expression. (M(i) 

AN: l-.l)^:7S7: 
Al": Dickson,-' l"<nn 

Tl: How .\d\ iscrs \'icw (!hanires in the I lii^h School Press in the Post -I la/.ehvood Kra. 
V\: IW) 

N T: p.; Paper prcscnled ai the .\nnual .Meeting of the Secondar)' ''".ducation Division ot 
the .\ssociation for Kducatitin in Journalism ami Mass C.omnun.'cation (Tampa, PL. 
Decemhcr Vm)). 

PR: KDRS Price - \ll-()l/l>(:()4 Plus Postage. 

Dl': .\lc<lia-RestMrch; I\ii)lic-Schools; School-Sun cys 

Dl'.: * Adminisiraior-Role; *IVeedom-ot- Speech: *i ligh-Schoois; *Journalism-; *School- 
Ncw spapers; *Studcnt- Rights 

\W. in Ua/.eK\o{)d \'. Kuhlmeier. The I niied Slates Sui)reuie (iouri ruled tliat school 
adnnnistrators "need not tolerate'* student speech deemed inconsistent with a school" s 
eilucational mission. To siudv the effects of the ruling, a .U)-quesiion sune\ was mailed 
to a random s.miplc of just under 1.600 American public high school I-'nglish/Journaiisni 
diparimenls. (Juesii-.ms addressetl ihu following issues: demographic in1onnaii<Mi; each 
sehoors newspapei and its purpose and content; sJkmiI polic\ ahout coiucni; changes in 
content since the Ila/ehvood decision; die t\ j^- of prcpuhlicaiion review carried out; 
censorship: an\.l siudeni-ad\ iscr condict. There was no majority jiosiiion on the purjiosc 
of the newsji.ipLT. hut nearly iwo-ihirds of respt)ndenis identifled the paper as an open 
forum ft)r suhleiu sj)eech diat was noi liheloiis or obscene or di»l not ad \ocaic \i<ilence. 
I.iille change in school administrators* treaimenl of the jiapers as a result ot the 
lla/.elwood ileeision was reported. Over half ol rcspoiuleiUs indicaieil thai ad\isers 
objected lo student snn-ies nuisi (iften because ilu\ were seen as unfair or unbalance*!. 
'1 Ik' findings suggest thai the Ila/ehwiod decision was not the <lisasier nun\ people in 
)ournalism educaiitm fearetl. and that stuileni press Ireedotn can co-e\isi uiih the 
Supreme (!(uirt ruhnu. (I'lttv tables .ire includetl; a s.unple (piesiionnaire is attached.) 
(SC.) 

Al*. (dick. -J. -William; Ki)penh.i\e)*.-iallian-l .odge 

II ( )piiiions of Priiuipals and Newspaper \<biseis mward Student Press I'rce<loin and 

\ihisers' l\cspnnsd)ilities following Ha/elwood \. kuhlnuier. 
P\: vm 
P(,: :() 

\)V : 1 bgh -Schools: I ourn.ilism-IMuca t ion; Siir\e\s- 

1)1': *.\dniin:straU>r- \ttitmles; *(!ensorsliip-: 'Principals-; *School-New sp.ipers; *Stiideni- 
Pubbcatioiis 

\B- \ siu<l\ examined the o]^mioiis hiuh school pnmip.ils and ad\ isers regarding a tree 
sln<h III pr« ss and ath isef mh' lodi teinune wlu tlui «ipiiiiniis and prauueshad cliaiigul 
simv the Ha/elwiioil \. Kuhlmeier decision. \ sur\e\ was sent to both the ncwspajur 
id\iMi .nul ihi- lumtip.tl .it si houls thi uiiLh«)Ui tlu I mtnl Stales thn ing the spi mg 
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semester t»f 1^^S^\ just one ye;ir after the court's tlecision. Responses were received from 
120 prineipals and 360 ;ul\isers. Resjiontlents were asked to indicate on a seven-point 
scale the intensic\' of their a^ccinent or disagrecnK'nt for statements regardintj role of 
the student newspaper, control hy the administration, responsihilitv of the ad\ iber. con- 
iroversi.il issues, I'irst Amendment riirhts, antl the lla/elwood decision. Results revealed 
siirnitlcant shifts in intensity in all seven points from the I*^S5 j. W. (diek and I.. I.. 
Kopenha\er sur\ey and intlieaied a more alarming extent of censorship than had heen 
hypothesi/ctl. I'indinits sutjgest d..n ad\isers clearly sec their role as requiring review of 
student cop\ and correction of factual inaccuracies ami misspellings. e\en if the student 
cannot be told ahout them helore publication. .\l()re research into the increased censor- 
ship conditions appears to he called for, (Fi\e tables cotuaining the comi)lere results of 
replies and intensity measures are included.) {Kv.l 1) 

AN: KH11>1- 

AL : ( lOiiie/.- Tonv 

'I'l: 'I*he i)a\ I la/elwood Struck. 

JN: (Judl-and-Scrolh v64n4pi:-l5 \pr-.\hu \^>^H) 
A\': IMI 

1)1'.: Iliirh-Schoiil-Stuilents; L()ea I -1 ssucs; .Mora I- 1 ssues; News-Writing; Raeial- 
Discrnniiiation; Secitmlarv -1- ducalion; Student- r*\perience; Student -l\esponsihilit\- 

DI': 'Censorship-; *Iouriialisni-l*'dueation; *New s- Rei)orting; *Sch<iol-New spapers; 
*Stutlent"Pul)lications 

Ml: Shares the e\ents leading up to the i)ublicatit>n of se\eral articles on discrimination in a 
high sehtKti newspaj)er m .\ri/ona. (.\Ki) 

AN: rj41'r-S 
AL : I Ienr\,-I ran 

TI: The Little (an CanWm.I'^: |0«;() 

JN: (!(>nunnnicatit>n:-J(iurnahsin-i''ducatinn- roda\-(C;:JI"ri: \J4 nl pl4-l5 I'all 

1)1* : l'reedoni-ot-Sj)eech: Journalism- {"ducat ion; School - Publications; Setondar\ -I'ducation 

1)1'; '(Censorship-; *Schooi-Ne\\ spapers; *State-l .cgislalion 

Ali: Describes the dri\ing torce and the jiolitKai network and coalitu>n which Icil to the pas- 
sage ot a (.ji|(»radt» hill u'uarantecimr student free expression riuhts at the st.ite le\cl. 
(Kl-M) 

\N: FJ4n6s:'> 

Al": Ricthiardi.-SheiT\ 

"1 1. Despite the C !hillmg I fUct. I here Is Lift- after I la/t lwood. 
PV- I WO 

JN. CJuill-aiid-Scn»ll: \64 n^ p6-S l'cb-\lar I'^'^O 
\\": L.\ll 

Dl' I- acult\ - \d\ istTs: I 1 igh- Seined s. Journalism - . J t mm all sin - 1- cbu atitm; ciuul.irv - 
I- ducation 

1)1' : *( '.ensorship-; *School-Newspapers: *Student-Publicalnins 

\b- Reviews the slate ot the liiuh school press two \eais aftu ihc I nitctl States Supi enu- 
(,t»uri's 1 l.i/elw otui dtt ision w hidi limited I'irsi \M)tndinent ]ii«»utti«»ns for school pub- 
hialions. Imds iiii\t(l results, with stMue sch<»o|s exptriencinu a chillmu effect on report- 
ing and iillurs findmu lihlikn btiiefjts. (SRi 

\N I Jn'/1S~4 
\l \dain\. -Julian 
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IN; (!<)iniiiunic;ui<)iv-J()iim;tlisni-r,(hic;ui<)n-'r<Kl;u-((^jl\ f): v22 ii4 pM-14 Sum 
AV: UMl 

DIv AdminisiraKirs-; (ioun-Litiuation; Fuciiliy-Ailviscrs; PiiMic-l-Alucanon; Sccoiulary- 
F.tluciUion 

OK: *(!cns<>rshi|>-; 'IVcciU)in-ot'-SpLcch; Mouniulisin-lMiKarioii; 'Suulcnt-PuhliciUions 
AB: niscusscs Supreme (.\>uri Justice \\"illi;un J. Brennaii jr.'s disseiuing opinion in the 
Ila/eKvooil \. Kuhlmeier ilecisicm in oreler to help advisers ami e^litorial staffs who .ire 
preparing arLruiueius intemleil to impress ailministrators with the \ alue ot sunleiu puhli- 
cations. (MS) 

AN: r,O30ISS4 

Bowles.-Dorolhy 

ri: IIa/.eK\<)o»l \. Kuhlmeier: National Press Reaction to the Decision ami Its Impact in 
Tennessee I Iiuh Schools. 

N"!': 3*^ p.: Paper prcsenteil at the Miilw inter Meetinir of the Seconilary i-Alucation I)i\ ision 
.V.ss<)ciati<tn for I .ilucation in Journalism ami Mass (lonimunication (St. Petershurg. I*L, 
Januarv 5-7, 1<^S'^). 

PR: VdRS Price - MI'Ol/PCO: Plus Postage. 

1)1'.: I'.ilitorials-; I liiih-SchooIs; I lii;h-School-Stu<lents; Professional -.Associations; 
S econ il a r\- - i ul uc a t i o n 

I)I\; *I'acult\ -.Vilvisers; 'Journal ism -I '.ilucat ion; *Ne\\ s-Meilia; 'School -N\.\\ spapers; 
*Sliiclent-Pul)lications 

\B: On Januar\' 1 ^. P'SS. the L .S. Supreme Court announccil its ilLcision in "Ma/clwood 
Scho()l District \. Kuhlmeier." i;i\ ini; cilucators the right to exercise "edit(»rial control 
o\er the style and content of student speech in school-sponsored expressive activities su 
long as their actions are reason a hK relateil to legitimate pedagogical concerns." .\ siutly 
e\pK)red the immediate reaction to "lla/ehvooil \. Kuhlmeier* from proiessional press 
associations. j()urnalism re\ie\\s. and newspajier editorials and used the results ot a mail 
•■urvey of high school aiKisers to assess the current le\el ot prepuhlication re\ie\s anil 
contr<i\ crsi.d content and anticipated impact ot the case on student puhlicati<nis in 
Tennessee. I'he sluiK also reporteil sur\e\ results on the amount of attention the case 
rccci\ eil in schools, the advisers' perceptions of attituiles of stuilent staff memhers. facul- 
t\, and other adults in the coininunitv. and the ad\isers' o\mi attitudes ahout the out- 
come of tile case. Suney results in»luatc that "1 la/clwooil" ha<l no immediate effect on 
renncssee high school puhlications and few ad\ iscrs anticipate changes in their puhlish- 
ing siiuations, a third of which of newspapers) are already siihjcct to prepuhlication 

re\ieu hy school administrators. Proiessional and editorial reaition to ihi decision was 
nii\ed. (duo tahles of data and 6^ notes are included.) (.\1S) 

■\N- FD UJSs-M 
\l . Dickson.- Pom 

I F How .\d\iseis \"ic\\ the Status «ii I ligh Sc hool Pres«. I Vee»loin l ollowing the' I la/el\\<io<l 

Dcctsi<»n. 
m': IW 

N'F: 20 p.: Paper presented at tile Annual Meeting ot the Associatnui for F'.ducatton in 

Journalism and .Mass ( lomiimnnation (7JmL \\ ashmgttin. DC. \ugust lO-l^. l*>S*^i. 
PR: VdRS Price - .Ml iil/IH'.Ol Phis l>ostage. 

DI\ nigh-S( h»nils. J< iiirnalisin-; Jtuirnalisin-F.diu atmn. l*uMu -ScIkhiIs. (Jucsimnnaii is-. 

Student- Piihlicatums; Feaehcr Role 
Dl- '( oin t-I mgant»n. '1 1 1 cdom-ol -Sju c c h. 'Sc hool - Ncwspapc is 
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AB: I <) cx;uninc how the Ha/clwootl dccisioii (Un/clwootl School District \ crsus 
KuhhiU'icr) atfccicil high school advisers* \ic\vs of" their role in controHing content in 
their school newspaperN and what thc\ sec as ohjcctionahlc c(»ntent, a stmiy suneyeil 
100 Missouri high school advisers randomly selected from a list of 573 Missouri ['•nhlic 
high sch()(»ls (with a >6*H> resj)oiise rate). l'*.ach respondent was sent a co\er letter and a 
34~itein questionnaire. Results indicated that schools have a \ ariet)- of means for con- 
trolling newspaper content, hut that there was no significant difference hetween advisers 
at small and 1-irge schools on the ijuestions concerning how advisers o\ersec their news- 
paj)crs' content. School size did aj)|)car to he related to the type of controversial articles 
that apj)eared in school [)aj)ers. houe\er. In addition, findings intlicated that the 
1 la/elwood decision would not affect the content of school puhlicarions, A tahle provides 
responses of advisers to 16 of the sunev (piestions. (MM) 

\\: KI3VS8SS 

Al": Dickson.- Thomas- \'. 

ri: Attitudes of I Iigh School Prmeij)ak ahout Press I'reedom after I la/.elwood. 
I>V: IW 

JN: Journal ism -Ouart erl y; \ 66 nl p!69-:^ Spr 1</S<^ 
DK: C'.ensorshij)-; Ciourt- Litigation; I ligh-Sehools; Seconilar\ -I'.ducation 
DI-': *Admiiustrator-Attitudcs; *!*'reedoni-of-Sj)eeeh; *Principals-; *Student-Puhlicati(»ns 
AH: Surveys high school principals in Missouri to examine how the\ ha\c rcsj)ontled to their 
new authority o\er the student press following the Supreme (!ourt's Ila/elwootl deci- 
sion. Reports that while princij)als sa\' that student ncwsjiapcrs are open forums, most 
als<t sa\ that the\ would censor certain t\pes of material. (.MM) 

A\: 1-J ^S<^'<M 

.\L : Ciynn.-\nn 

ri: Suj^reme ( ]oui t De.ds to Student journalists, 

PV: I^^S<^ 

JN: Scieial-Fdueation; \ n^ |)l"s-"6 Mar P>S'^ 



DI'*.: ( !nntro\ ersi;d - Issues -( '.oursc-( Content ; I ligher- 1' due. u ion; I ligh -Sehotd -Si udent^; 
Intelleetual- I'reeilom. Journalism-; J<mrnalism- Education; Pers(nial-Narrati\ es; 
See<Mular \ - l\liicdt urn; Soeial - Studies; St iiden t - Puhl icat i<»ns; L'nited-Statcs- 
( i"<i\ernment-( .uiirse 

DI': *( A'Usorshij)-. *( '.ollege-Students: *l'reedom-tif-Sj)eeeh; *Sehool-New sj)a|)eis 
\\\\ (!<«vcrs the L .S. Supreme C^uirt <lecision in lia/.elwood School Disinet \. kuhlmeier. 
which g.ue i)rmeipals the right to eensor sch<H)l j>ul)licati<ms. In "One Student's Pursuu 
ol Jouri^alism." \le\andra Salas relates one studeiU journalist's e\j)erience. inchi«iing 
internslujjs. from high school through the end of college. (I.S) 

K<tpcnha\er, Lillian 1 odge, l)a\id I.. Martms»)n, anil IVter llahcrmaun. "l-'irst Amendment 
Rights m Siiuth Monda: X'lews of \d\iscrs and \duumstrat»»rs m laght of //,/:t7;; W/' Ihc 
SihonlPr,.. AVl/r.V, I'all l'^S<^ 

w. i-;m<>:<^6() 

\l : M<ir<iccn,-.\Ljria 

11: 1 la /el wood One ^ car Later. 

PV; P^S'^ 

JN- I pdatc-on-1 .aw -Related ! duc.umn: \ 1 p4S-sOSpr I'^S'^ 

DL; C j\ il-Lihcities: ( !ourt-Litigation; Journalism l ilucatmiu Scc<inilar\ -I diu atKui. S»»cial- 
Sludle^. Sludeiu- Puhlic.Uioiis 
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l)K: *CA'nsorship-; *( Constitution;! l-i.;u\; *I'rcc<loin-<)t'-Spccch; *l.;u\ -kchitc<l-Kdiic;ition; 
* Sch oo 1 - \ c w s p-i p c rs 

I^iscusscs the effects of the L'.S. Supreme Omrt's decision not to enunciate a broad First 
Amendment protection tor student iournalisrs. Kxanunes the <lecision and provides com- 
ments of leiral experts and political leaders relative to the imfiact of the decision in the 
courts and state leirislatures. Reports on teacher and student reactions. (KO) 

Al": Phillips.-Kay-I). 

1*1: l-Veedom of I'Apression for lliirh School Journalists: A (Case Study of Selecte<l North 
(*arolina Public Schools. 

PV: 

PC.*: 50 

1)1*.: (Case-Studies; I'.ditors-; J<»urnalism-; Principals-; Puhlic-SthooK; Studcnt-Puhlications 
1)1-: '(Censorship-; M'acul; v-Ad\ isers: *I*reedom-()f-Speech; *I liirh-Schools; *School- 
Newspapers 

AB: A stud\ examined the freedom of the hiirh school press in North (Carolina to <leternune 
whether puhlicatinn iiuidclines sh()uld he in place, and it so, what those tcui<lelincs 
should coiuain. Miirh school newspaper advisers, hiirh school principals, and hiirh school 
newspaper editors tVoni lartic and small, urban and rural, eastern and western high 
scli<»ols were inteniewed on several occasl<)ns. The nine advisers interviewed for this 
siud\ attended the North (Carolina Scholastic i^ress Associati<»n Workshop at the 
L niversin- of North (Carolina at (Chapel Hill in June, IVS? and to that extent are not 
representative of the ireneralit\ of North (Carolina hiirh sehool newspajier advisers, most 
of whom are untrained and have ne\er attended a iournalisiu workshop. Hut, althouuh 
better intormed than average, results indicate that tew of the study advisers are well 
intormed on matters of j<nirnalistic importance (North (Carolina has no certitlcatioi! 
ret|uirements tor secondar\ iournalisui teachers), all practice prior review, and all censor 
studem uritinir b\ cuttinir contntx ersial material aiul insiiuitinir an atmosphere ot intim- 
idation that causes students to re tram from print inir certain materials in the school news- 
|).iper, l indinirs siiiruesi that most of the problems that confront the biub school 
newsp;iper a(hiser and staff can be avoided if e\er\ hiirh school adopts a clear, leirally 
explicit set of iruidelines and if advisers are rctpured l<» be w ell-irained. (Ninei\ -sev en 
notes .iiv attached.) ( RS) 

\N- l*l)>l-4"4 

AL : R<»senbhim.-V\ arren; VndOlhers 

1 1: I'nun the School Newsroom to the (Courtroom. I essons on the lla/elv\o<»d ( !ase antl 

l-'ree I' xpression I*olic\ .Makinir m the I^iblie SchtioK. 
(CS: ( Consinutii»nal RiLdus I'oiinilation. l.os \nueles. (iahl. 
i^V: I'^S'^ 
NT: .^Sp. 

PR: I DRS Price - MbO 1 'PC .Oj Plus Post.iLa-. 

])[• ■ ( ".ensorship-. ( !onsiiiutional-l .aw ; Due-Proeess; I litrh-Scb<M)ls: 1 liirh-School-Stiidents; 

1 ..iw -Related- I ducatioii; Lesson-IMans; Newspapers-; N\\vs-V\ ritmir, Public-Schools; 

Role-Pla\inii: Stho(d-l)isiruts. Sthool-l'oli<\; Sectuular\ -I'diuation; Sinudation-; 

I iuted-SiaU's-( MiverniiH'nt-( Coiirst-; I nits-ot*Sttid\ 
Dl- : *( ".f>urt Litigation: "l rce»loiu-of- Sjiccch: *J<uirnalism- I 'diicuion; 'School Newspapers; 

'Student- Riulus 

\\\ "1 he purpose ot this lesson packet is to raise issues abt)ut suident rijihts of tree expression 
m piiblu sehonls. bu hided arc ptcparatorv leadiiiu material aiul tw c) elassituun siiuula* 
lion aitiviiKs Tbc lessons ,\u- b.isrd r>n the I .S. Supreme ( !ourt case of I la/elw oo<l v. 
Kuhlnuier, m wliuh a Missouri biub stbo<»l principal ami siluiol disiirct weie siied b\ 
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Nliulcnis tor ccnsonni; controversial teat u re arliclcs in a school newspaper. Part I pre- 
sents the legal Inickgrounil of the Hax-elwootl case, discussinti the I'.S. (>onslitiuion and 
various court decisions rctrariiing free expression, tlue process, and the rii^hts ot schools 
and the local, state and federal tro\ erninents. Part 2 gives the background ot the 
Hn/eK\ooii case, and discusses the de\elopnient of relevant legal issues such as "public 
t()rum" and "compelling interest. Part .^ presents a simulation exercise, a moot court 
acli\ it\ in uhich teams of students rej)resent attorneys tor petiti{)ners and respondenis. 
and Supreme (iourt justices. Part 4 summarizes the arguments presented by b(ah the 
majoniv and the dissenting justices in the I la/.eluood ca^c. Part 5 i)resents a simulation 
activity in which students engage in a polia- del)atc on the rights of student journalists. 
Included in the packet are prolllcs of former Ila/elwood I'.ast High School student 
Leslie Smart and principal Robert I*. Re\nolds, ami a teacher's giude to the lessons. (.\S) 

AN: KM*^:w>l 

Shah.-Dorothie-C. 
'I'l: Individual Rights: I'recdom ot the Press. 
PV: \W) 

JN: I pdate-j>n-l.a\\-Related-l'.ducation; vl n2 p> l-> > Spr P>S<) 

\W . Censorship-; Ciourt-l .itigation: Instrtictional-.Matcrials; lournalism-I-'ducation: l.esMin- 
Plans: Secondar\ -I'ducaiion; Social-Studies 

1)1-*: •C!onslitutional-l .aw ; ' I'reedom-of-Spcech; ' 1 .a\^ -Related -I'ducatitm. 'School- 
New spapers 

.\15: Outlines A lesson plan for discussmg the ci\il rights of public school students. 1'sj.s the 
L'.S. Supreme ( !ourt decisicm in Ibi/elwooil Schmil District v. Kuhlmeier as a basis tor 
discussinu freedom of expression protected by the I 'lrst .\iuendinent. Pro\ ides materials 
tor student use and detailed directi<Mis tor imi)lementation i\\ the lesson. iKO) 

.Xbrams, J. Marc, and S. .Mark Cioocbuan. "b'lul of an I'ra:: I he Decline of Student Press 
Rijxhls in the W ake of the Kuhlmeier DecisHni" ipaper presented at the convention ot the 
.Vssociation for I ducation in lournalisiii and .Mass C ioinimmicatuui. P<»rtlanil. Orc luK P^nS). 

\N: 1'Jn"1"6 
Al : \ilaiiis, -Julian 

ri: (ileaninu the Slate: 1 la/eluood Decision l,ea\cs Stmlenl I ditoi ial Stalls with (Jiiestions. 
P\: P^SS 

IN: (:<)inMuinRatioii.-loiiriialism-rducaiiiin-'l oday-{('.:Jl- T): \ J I n4 Sum I'^SS 

\\: l.MI 

1)1'- lournalisiu-PdiK Miion: Sch<i<tl ■ P<tbcy: Scc<tndar\ - I- ducat ion 

Dl': •C;cns<>rsblp-; *('.oun-l.itigation: M reedoin-i>t- Speech. 'Sliidcnt-Publuations; 'Student- 
Rights 

\li: Discusses the L .S. Supicinc ("(tiirl ruling on lla/eluoixl School District \. Kiihhncier. 
ile.iliiig uith stb(M)l pnbhc.ition censorship. Suggests tbat although stlnml otticials ma\ 
impose SOUK restrictions on the sjucch ol students. Icichers. and other members <t! the 
school coinmuniiv. se\cral ua\s exist to pnttect the \italit\ ol schottl-spt>nsoretl stiidt-ni 
publications. (M \h 

AN: ij4w:ss 

\L': brennan.-\S lUiam-j. 

11 Dissent ot JustKe Ibnin.m. 

V\. P^SS 

JN. School Press. RcMcu. \\1 pi l-P' Win P'Ss 

\\ . L .Ml 

N'l • Special puli-oDt SI. u. »h pa«jmated si p.u aii l\ 

4^5 
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Dr.: C!oiin-liulgcs; Journalism-; School-Newspapers; Secontlary-Kducation; Stiidcin- 
Publicaiions 

1)1*'.: *(iouri-Liugati()n: *C)oiin-Rolc; *l'rcctloin-(>f-Spccch; *j ournalisin-I'Aluc.uion; 
'Writintr-tor-PiiMicaiion 

AB: PrcsLMUs ihc ili^»seni ofjiisut'c Brcnnan. with w hoin Jiisiicc .\larsh.ill mul Jl1SticL• 
Biacknnln join, liisscminir. in ihc ILi/.cK\ooJ School District \crsus Kuhlmcicr case, 

AX: K)434:'H) 
AL': Biirliiiuhain.-NulK 
I 1: 1 la/.cK\o()J Cannes 1 liune lo R(h>sI. 
V\: 19SS 

J\: School-Prcss-RcMcw; \6> ul Win 1«^SS 

*A\': IMI 

N T: Special pull-olu seeiion paiTinaieil separaieK. 

1)1': ( !(nin-Jiiuues; C'.inin-Role; I'ilucau<mal-()lianire: J<iiirnali<;in-; Secoinlar) -I'diKaucni; 
Stmlent-Piililiealmns 

1)1' : *(!uun-l.iliuainin; 'I'reeilinu-ol-Speeeh. 'Joiirnalisin-I'MiRauon; 'School-Newspapers; 

*\\'rinni:-lor-Piil)lieatit)n 
AB: PniMiles reactions troni principals, iourn.ilisin ;n.!viscrs, .in J jomnalisni suulcnis lo the 

Supreme (!ourt decision in the I la/eK\»H)d case. l\Kil 

AN: Kr^"6(><^S 

ri: Oalitornia Law Protect'' StiiJent j»)iirnalisis in Ciensorship Test! 
PV: I'^SS 

JN: (Ju.ll-aml-Scroll; n4 pS-'J Apr-M.u I'^SS 
W: LMl 

!)I'; \ci|uireil-lnMnunc-I)chcicnc\-SuHlnMne: I'aciilt\- \{Kiscrs; I liuh-Schools. Joiirnalisni- 

1 Miication; Second jr) -l'iliicatii in 
Dl": 'Censorship-: M ditorials-: *I Vcetlom-of-Specch: *School-Ne\\ sp.ipcrs 
\H Kettdlcct* the events surrinmdmu the tlecisidii i»n whether a Cialilornia hiiih scIkmjI 
would hj ahk- tc» prmt a stor\ cm \IDS. Discusses the rdle the Ha/el\\iM»d decisum 
pla\ed hi the censorship ot the ^ton and its ctYcLt an other states, t \lSi 

"Current Issues Memo Reuardinu the Supreme C!<nirt and Student ' Rights An L pdate," 
Ph IX if, I Kupfuin, l-ehniar\ 1</SS. 

l)a\. I.()nis \.. .nu! John \1. Bmlcr, " 1 1 a /cK\ oful Schoid District \. kuhlmcier: .\ 
( ;<nis;itiitional Retreat nr Sound Piihlic l\»hc\-" (paper presentetl at tlu* c(m\eniion id' the 
\ssc)ci.uion \i)r I'lKkatHm in J<»urnalism anil Mass ( iiiinmunicatuui, Portland, Orc.JuK P^SS.) 

l'sse\. Nathan 1 . " \ Landmark Supreme (ionrt Decisuni (irants Sch<K>l .\uthoritics the Rmlu 
lo Ccns(»r StlnHil Sponsoreil Student Newspapers," Tf^/^i ////^ ./v/n IJui./ftmi, ^^t.l (Spnnu 
PJSS). 

\N L.P"~^<M 

\l : l"\cslaiie.- I hiinias 

'LL 1 la/elwood \ Kuhlmeur- \ 1 hreat an<l a (.hatlcnue tn I Iii^h Schoi »I h nirnahsn) 
V\: i*JSS 

JN LhiilLaml Vndl: \ i^2 n^ p'^-lO l eh-\Lit P^NS 
W I \II 

Dl I'audu \thlsers. l "reeiloin-(»r- Speeih. 1 huh- V hi n ds. Sei ondai \ ■ I du«..ni«»n 
Dl- '( 'ens«iiv|iip . Moiirn.ilism I dm ation, 'Si hool Newsp.iptrs 
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AB: Annhves potential prohleius the Ha/cKnxKl decision may present. \\arni» faculn- advis- 
er> and statYs U \ consider protective measures. (MS) 

AN: I-J434:8<^ 

AL': Cioodman.-Mark 

TI: Reactit)n; Student I^ress Law ("enter. 

PV: l«)SS 

JN: School-Press- ReMe\\ : nJ p:0-:i W in 1*^SS 
A\': IMl 

XT: Spedal pull -out section paginated separateK'. 

DF: C'ourt-Judtres; C^ourt-Role; Fihicational-C^haniie; jouinalisni-: Sccondar\ -l\ducaiion; 
Srudcnt-Publiciitums 

1)1': *(^ourt-Lititraiion; *Freedom-ot'-Speech; *Journalisni-l- Jucatinn: 'School-New spapcrs: 
'Wntinir-tor-PuhlicaUon 

\W ProMiies a reaction troni llie Student Press L.iw C!enter to {he Ha/eluood School 
District \ersus Kuhlnieier ilecision. L riies stiident iournalisis and advisers to continue to 
do their he>l t*) produce qualiu. mtelliijent publications ;ind to educate school adnunis- 
iration and comnninu\ al>i)Ui the imjiortance ol a free student press, k\K\) 

\N. KP~<^"<>s 

\L : Cioodnvan.-Mark 

TI: I'he Push h\ I'ducaiors tor Student IVc^s I'rcedoni 

PV: 1<>SS 

JN: Conununication : -Journalism -Fducation- l'odaN -{CM F T); \22 nl pi 2- 15 Fall l*>SS 

W: u.\n 

1)1*: C!«nirt-1 .iti^ation: l\liicational-P<)lic\ ; Hiuh-SchooN; Sccondar\-Fducation; Studeni- 
Scho(»l- Relationship 

1)1*: * \diiiinistraiors-; •CAns<irship-; 'IVecdoin-nt'-Speech; Mournalism-I'diuation; *Studcnt- 
Puhlications 

\B: Discusses the ettects ot the Ua/clwiKul School District \. Kuhlmeier decision imolvini; 
the I'lrst Vnundincnt ritrhts ot hiiih school ituirnalisis and the ihrust 1)\ Journalism 
Fducaiorv i<i insure student j>ress treedom. { MS» 

\N. i;p"W)4 

\l : ( joi)dinan.- Mark 

'F! Sludeni Press lVeed(>m One \'ie\\ (»t'lhe "lla/elw* »od** Decisii»n. 
PV. P>S^ 

JN. N\SSP-Bulleiin;v": n>ll p^^.4n-44No^ I'^^S 
W l\U 

DI*': Scc*)ndar\ -IMutaiKui 

DF: *C.ensorship-: *C .«iun-I .iliL'almn: *I 'reed<nii-ol*-Sp(.ech: 'Sluilenl -Puhlicuii »ns. "Sliideni- 
Riirhts 

VI5 Reviews the "Ha/elwood \. Kuhlmeier*" L'.S. Supreme C oun ilectsmn uph(»ldinu a pnn- 
cipaFs ntrhi to tensor the c»>nicnt iA a school-sponsored student ]uihIicaiion. Fxplams 
win teacliers tippose ihts decision, disciissts liahilit\ issues, antl aiyiies tor .i hce. unccn- 
sored student press Includes eiudil IclmI reterences. ( \ 1) 

\N lT>'nsr» 

\r Kniirhl.-Knheri- iV 

I 1. I litrh School lourn.dism ui die Posi-1 Fi/e!\\o«nl I'r... 

V\ iwss 

JN J. »urn.dism-I' dui .Uih. \4> n> p4»-4'" Siiiu I'^ns 

*\\" I MI 
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I)K: I lighcr-KduciUion; jtnirnalisni-; Journal ism- l-Aiucuion; Professional-. Vssociaiions: 

School -Policy; Scconil.in -Kdtjcation 
1)K: '(x-nsorship-; *(*ourt-l .iliiriuion; *Krccdoin-ot"- Speech: "Srutleni-Puhlieations; *Suulent- 

Riirhis 

AB: Discvisses the U.S. Supreme Ooun rulinij on Ila/elwood Scht)ol District \. Kuhlnieier. 
dealinir with school puhlicatron censorship. Outlines implications tor colleire-le\el jour- 
nalism, and suggests actions that professional journalism orif.mi/ations can take to suj)- 
pori student publications. (.MM) 

Renfrn, Paula. Bruce RentV<;. and Ro«;er Bennett. "Kxpcciairons of Clhangc in the \ liifh Schof)l 
Press after lla/.elwood \ Suney of Texas Hiirh School Principals, Newsp.iper Advisers and 
\e\vspa|)er I'ditors." S>tiirh: i <tirn .Mit.<< (jrTnfninnuttiouJounuil. 4 ( IVSS). 

W: 1-1):'^S5.M 
.\L": Rt.hhins.-Jan-C. 

V\ Sluileni Press .nul thr "I la/elwood** Decision. Pa.sthack 2"4. 
C!S: Phi Delta Kappa 1'due.uional Kciundali<in. Bloominiiion. Ind. 
V\: P>SS 

A\'- Phi Delia Kai)pa. I- lifhih and L nion. Box "x'K Bloomininnn. IN 4"4(): (S.'/O). 
VI: 41 p.: l asihatk sponsored l)\ the l'ni\ersii\ of Northern Iowa (diapier of Phs Delta 
kappa. 

PR: PDRS Price - MKOi/PCO: Plus PrMau^e. 

DF: I*aculi\- Vhisers; I'ederal-( .ouris: I Iii;h-Schools; ^econdar\ -Kducation 
l)F: '(!ensorship-; *( !oun-l .itiiraiion: *l>eednTn-of-Sj)eech: 'Journalism-l 'ducation: 'School- 
Newspapers 

\B This fasthack examines Ha/elwoo<l School District \. Kuhlmeier (P^^>^^ the first hiirh 
sehiM.l student press ease e\er to reach the I mled St.iles Supreme Court. 1 he pam[)hlet 
reMcws the hackirround and implications of the I Ia/elu(M)d <lecision anil speculates as to 
how It will he apphetl to student expression in the |)uhlic hiirh sehooK. ( Chapters include: 
(1) "Siudeni IVess and the Puhlic Forum D<)ctrine*"; (2) "Whatever Happened to 
I'lnkerf**. (^) "Strict Scniinu \. Rational Relationshiji". and {4l ".\j)|d\inii Ila/elwood in 
the Puhln. Sch(M>ls." The f.isthatk concludes that otticiai censorship of the student press, 
and ol student cxpressmn generally . seems to h.ue heiii reborn with 1 la/el wood, because 
It now i;o\erns all student expression in curncnliim -related or other selun il-sjion sored 
.icliMties. t \1S) 

IL(:iL'"J:. KuHmcia: InssCt. ^'i: <l"'^^l 
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AN: KI.rT.><>: 

TI: H;i/cl\\<)<)d Decision: The C^)iUjilclc TcM dI" tlic j.iii. 13 U .S. Sii[ircinc Ciourl 5-3 

Decision. 
1>V: l^SS 

JN: CJuill-aml-Sm)ll: v6: n> pi I-IS I'cb-M.ir P>SS 
A\': I" MI 

DI-'.: CAHiri-l.itiijaiion; I'.tliiori.ils-; Fnculty-Ailviscrs; I*rcL'iU)ni-o["-SpccclK I iiijIi-Schools; 

Journ.ilisni-: SoconJar\-I\luc.uion 
DK: *(\*nsorship-; *louriialisni-I\luc.Ui»ni; *Sclio(tl-Nc\\ s(^;iptTs 

AH: Reprints the complete text of the January- 13. 1*>SS. L'nitcil States Sujireiuc C^)urt tleei- 
si<Hi on I In/eluootl Seho«^l District versus Kiihlincicr. which concerns educators' editor- 
ial control o\er the content of .t hiijh school neusp.tj)er jiroduecd as ji.iri ot .1 scln)ors 
jonrnalisni ciirriciiluni. (MS) 

Schntklt Jr.. Rich.inl .nul N. I'r.tnk Wiijunis, "(iensorini; Student Pajiers M.u Teach a 
Lesson That Will Return to Haunt the .Mainstream Press," / Ac Bulk tin of th Ana nutn Sn^ n iy 
of SnLSpJpcr I'.ilirnrs', rehruar\' l^SS, iiji. 4-S. 

Simpson. .Mike. "Su|ireme ( !ourt (!hills Sruilcnt Press Riuhts/' .\7'1 / /W/</v. .March P>SS. 

AN. I-J4>4:S6 

At : Sullivan,-1 '.dniund-J. 

ri: Six .Messaircs in 1 !a/eK\oo«l Decision. 

PV: 1^>SS 

JN: School-Press-Re\ie\v; n2 p2-^ W in l''SS 
'W: LMl 

N T: Special pull-out seen* in jiapnated scjiaratcK 

DT: ( !ourt-Iudi,a's; ( '.*)urt-Role; I'ducatntnal-C !hanire: Secondary- IMucation; Stu^lcnt- 

Puhlications; W'rnini;- lor- Publication 
1)1**: "Cioun-l.itigationi M-Veedom-of-Speech; Monrnalism-; *Ji)urnalism-I*Mucation; *Schoi»l- 

Newsp.ipers 

\H. States the si\ mess.iiies sent from the Supreme (iourt m the 1 la/elwooti School District 
versus KnhlnicJcr decisn)n. (ioninients on the mess.iucs sent to tcilcral puli:es. puhlu 
seho4»l administrators. juiMic sehool teachers, student lournalists. protessu)nal press, .nul 
to the "eilucaiion rctorin nTo\cineni." (M(i) 

Legal Issues (General) 

Dickson. Tom. "I!o\\ (iocs the dreat Del^atc' \ Siiuh »)l '( .ensorship' anil 'Selt-( Aitsorship' 
anil I heir Mtect on the (.omeni ot the Sch»)lastit l^ess" (jvipcr jiresenteil to the Scholastic 
Journalism Dnismn at the eoiuention ot the \ssoeiatntn tor l ihicaiion in Ji)urnalisMi ami .Mass 
( !ommiinicanon. Kans.js ( .n\ . \ht.. Xnu^usi l'^'><.\ 

I'veslage. 1 honias. " I he 1 ederal (ionrts .ind I dutational Poluv. Paternalism. Political 
( .orrectness anil Student I'\j)ressioTi." ij^aper presented ti» the Siiondar\ I Miication Dnishni at 
the convention ot ihv \ssoiiati(»n tor I diuatmn in Jininiahsiu and Mass ( .t»ninmniiati<»n» 
Montreal. Clanad.i. Aiiirusi P^'C) 

\l ■ Martinson. l)a\ id 1 ..; kupi nhaM r. l .illian I .oduc 

Hii;h School \t\vspaper VKisers. PuMu Sehool Ndnnnistr.nnrs \"ie\\ l ust Xnicndnient 
Issiii s Dittercnih . 

JN (Juill-anil Siioll. v^^n> p iMih M.n \'>'i: 
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1)1'.: (^)inpiiralivc-Aiialysii); High-Schools; Public-Schools; School-Sur\ c\ s; Studcni- 

Puhlicaiions; Student-Rights 
D I V * Ad ni i ti i s t r a t o rs - ; ' l-Vc cd ( )in - o f- S pc ccb ; * S cho{ ) 1 - \ c w spa p c rs 

AB: Presents the results ol a suney that shoves the ditlercnee between how school adminis- 
trators and school newspaper advisers view h'irst Amendment issues. I*inds that advisers 
are tulK sujijiortive of jireseniing jiossibly e<uitroversial material \vhereas aihninistraiors 
are primarily concerned with maintaining a safe environment. {P.\) 
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\\": 

N T: hK'hides two brief "boxed" articles b\ the same author: "*L'sc Care in (iratting Press 

Policies" and "Select the Riirht Newspaper Ad\ iser '* 
1)1': ( A'Usorship-; Due- Process; l'lemcntar\ -Second.tr\ -I'ducation; l"acult\ - Ad\ isers; 

journalism-, Press-Opinion; Student -Publications 
1)1": *( Constitutional -I .aw ; •I'reedom-of-Spceeh; *Seh<tol-Neu sjiapers; *Studcnt-Riirhts 
AI5: The I'usi .Vmendmcnt protects editors of school newspapers \ccordini;K, school iM)lic\ 

should offer students due process ritjlit-,, and the newspaper aib iser, who is instrumental 

in controlling the content of student ()ublications, should be chosen with care. (Tl*) 

l"\cslaiie. rhoiuas, Thf rir>f Amendment: I'nr Spiwh & d I'lre hny. A Cairriculum (iuidc tor 
lliiih Si' '>1 "I'cathers. Philadelphia: ScIkioI of ( !<Mmmmicalions and Tbcater, l einple 
L nuersii , . I *>Ss 

\N: i;Hl>4r,- 

\L*: liale,-\nn 

'I'l: Let's Score One for ( )ur Side" 
V\- P'Ss 

.IN: C.S.P. \.\.-lhilletin; \4: n^ p4-s W in P>S4 Ss 
\\': L All 

DK: ( A'ns<»rship-; l'aculi\' \d\ iseis; lournalism- I*'dueaiion; School- Adiuiiusii ation: School- 
Newspapers; Secondary • I- ducat ion; Studcut-ScbooLRclationslup 
I )l-'. • Vlinini^trator-Role, *IVeedoin-o|-Spcech; 'Student -Publications; 'Student -Riulus 
\Pi Reviews an .»rticl( m the January l*^S> issue ot " 1 he l'\ccuti\e I'ducamr" that contains 
sound ad\ice to administrators on the rcsponsibibties ot and rc^tiutmns to tbicn rolt 
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with ihc stiklcnt press. L"ri;cs joiirnalisni teachers aiul .uh iserN to ohtain w eopv ot rhe 
article ttir support f)t" Ntiulent press riijht.s. (U'l'II) 

AN: h;i>osr<> 

AL*: AilainN.-jiilinn 

'I'l: PresN Law — ()hscenit\ : A I'irst Aineiulnient Oiithiw. 
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J\: (^Hunninieaiif)n:-J(nirnalisiu-l\KKMti<»n-*r(Kl.i\-((!:JI' I ); \ IS n2 |)1S-1W W in P^S4 
AV: L'Ml 

1)1-^ Omstilurional-Law; Uiiih-School-Stuilents; Seeondary-I'.dueaiion; Stiuleni- 
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New sjiapers 

AB: Describes court cases with which news writers aiul reporters can make decisions about 
material they nia\ question as being obscene. (CiRIi) 

AL': I lines. -Barbara: Sa\ ille. -Anita 

TI: I'llitors' and \il\iscrs' IVric|)tioiis of Scliolastie Press IVeedom in .Mar\laiul Public 

Schools. 
PV: 1^^S4 
PC: 40 

1)1'": Censorshij)-; liitxh-SchooK; \Kilia'I\(.sca:ch; Student-Publications; Studcnt-'i'cacher- 
Uclationship, 

1)1'': *l'acult\ -Advisers; *l'rcedom-ot -Speech; *St h(Md-\ew spjpcvs; 'Student- \ttitutics; 
*StiKient- Rights; * | uather-.-Vtinudes 

\B: 1 o lest whether a pftsnne relationship exists between |»ercc])iions of school press hinc- 
tion and acceptance ot I-'irst \mendineni j)rotection tor sehool )f)urnalists. hitih sehool 
newsjiapor aiKisers in the public sthooK ol'an east coast stale were sur\e\ed concerninti 
their undcrst.mding ot ami attitudes toward both student press treedoni aiul student 
picss hincti(uv Student cililors were also tpiestioned about their views towarti student 
|)ress trecilom. 1 he results ga\c no inrlicaiion that ad\isers' understanding of studcnl 
press j.iw aftected their attitude iftward students' I'irst \iuendiiient rights or their atti- 
luties mward student press tuMction. It was not apparent tVoin the analysis that atUisers' 
experience, education, or attitudes influenced their perception of' studcr.t jiress role. 
Both f>l>)ecti\e and suhicciive ilata indicated that siutlcnt news|)a|)cr editors tended to 
ha\e a narrower idea of student press freedom than diti their advisers. While both advis- 
ers and editors o\ erw helmingh supported the coverage of controversial topics in the stu- 
dent press, both groups appeared to feci that siieh items ma\ also be bannc<l if'thc\ are 
"in poor taste" or do not represent "good jouniahsm. " ( Censorship oeciirred least v\here 
advisers and eilitors v\f)rked tloseK together to deierinine material suitabilit\. The 
results shtmed a continuing trend tov\jrtl impro\ed recognition of student journalists' 
rights. Ilf)wever. ii is also apparent that both philosi»phicalK ;uul in practice, advisers 
and editors do not rccogni/e llie full measure of' I'irst Vniciulinent press f'ree<loms the 
courts have uranied to student loiirnalists. ( \ cop\ of' the sur\e\ iiiicstnjnnairc is inilud- 

cdjdiriir 
w i-n:4^i()() 

Al ' \ewton.-l\a\ 

"I I. Mudent Press I reedoiiis Riglits .md Rcspoiisilufities. 
V\. P^s4 

\*I : p.; P.iper prtsciUcd .it the \muial Meeting ul' the W'c stein Speech ( loiiununication 

\ssfKiatif>n (Seattle. W \. I'cbnian IS ^l. i*'s4) 
PR I l)UM*Mc( - \1|(ll/p<.(i| Plus Postage 
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01-': Cionstitiitional-I.aw : I Vccdoin-ot-Specch; ( luidclincs-; I iiiilKT-l'.diK-.uion; School- 
Now •ipj^pcrs; Scconchin -l \liic;uion; Sluilciu-Schoul«Rci;Uioi)ship 

!)!•': * \c<ulcniio-l*Vcc(iom: *C"cns<»rship-; 'Ciouri-I.iiiuMiion; 'Journalism-; *SuiJcni- 
Hublicuions: "SiuJcni-Ritjlus 

\H: I-'irsi Ainciuhnoni court decisions h.uc ucncTalK Ix'cn consistent in at'tirininir the rights 
ot' students a«i;unst aihninistrative censorship. Despite these decisi<ins, a review ol 
scholastic ami colleu'iate ioiirn.iN indicates that the constitutional nu'hls oi students and 
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I^uhliiMtions Ad\iseis recoinmemls that at least some ijiiidelines he in etrect at institu- 
iKins s(i that students. r.iculi\. and adniinistiators nia\ ha\e conun<in ground on which to 
hase iliscussimu ttt treeiloni ot evpressiim and the l irst \mendment. (hxainples til cases 
Muohini,' 1 ii'^i \inendnient litigation aiul a qui/ on student press rights .ire incKuicd.) 

\N- i;p()4()6r, 

\l • ()shorn.-l)auil-R. 

11: C.oJitessioiis nt a 1 liirh Scliuo! Newspaper \d\is(.r- 
I>^■. 1</S4 

JN: 1-nulisli-Joiirnal; ii^ pM-r,r. ( K t 1^'S4 
"W : L \U 

DI- ■ inielleilual- h reeilmn. joui nali sin -1 due at ion . Saiutions-; Second a r\ -IMucation: 
Stiident-Respnnsthilit\ ; 1 eacher- \ttiluiles; Teacher- Morale: 1 eacher-Kiirhis. \\ ritinir- 
ti»r-i*uhlication 

1)1- . * \l adcinic- h reetloiii; *Cicns(irship-; * I'reedoin -ot - Sjiecch ; 'Scliool- New spapers; 
'Sluilent-Riuhts 

\H l)escril)es Ih^w a last issm- nt the school news]).ij)er carr\inu' senior lKiss wills ottendeil 
sntite laciiltv nieiiihcrs anil hi>w thi. issue ot icnsnishiji was raisetl and <lealt wtth. ((iRHi 

SluilLiit Press 1 .lu ( enter. /../:. •/ f/v StuJiht tWashinuton. 1 ).('..: Student [*ress 1 aw 

Center. 1*'S4;. 

\N- l-j:»H(is" 

\l ■ l)rown.-l)onal 

I 1: IVee Student Press Strengthens l)eiiiocrac\. 

l»^ iws? 

IN ( .I 'Miiuinuatinn -lournalisin-l dui .ition- 1 iida\ •»( ' 11 1 i. \ 1 ~ n. p4- s \\ in 

"W I Ml 

J )1- I )cnvk ratic A ahies; loiirnahsin- h diu atu m. Second.ir\ -1 dm atn »n 

1)1- . *( .ens!)rship-; •l reeilom-tit-Speei.li; •Schonl-Newspapers. *Student-Riiihts 

\n Reports the update «i! a P^~(> i eiisj-cship uase and oileis i i.asi'«is ulu the studLiU press 
slmnld he perimttnl !•» i c]>nrl tontrMMisi.il stone"- ' \1- \' 

\N 1 

\l nulinii. 'Dennis 

II. \ ( .isL 1 listorA in Pri 1 ii ( doin 
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A\-. LMI 

i)K: Iligh-SchooK 

1)1".. *Journalisni-I\iiication: •.XUnoriu-dVoups 

AH: RLcalls the accomplishments of Sister Ann Christine Ileint/, an educator who ilevoted 
her career to identihing the hest and hnghtesi umng niinorn\ people, and encoiiraginu 
thcin til get nunhed m lournahsm. (.MS) 

AN: l-jrisoi 

A I : N"orris.-| VanccN 

I I. .\U)S\1(;: Sunth Hosion Midi's Hriilue hetween l''tpni\' and \n. 
j\: I'qunv-and-CdiMiec; \4 n- p*'-l ? W in 1<^SS 

1)1-: l*\hilnts-: huirnaliMn-; Muhiculiural-l'ducation; Racial-. \tiiuules: Studeni-PuMications 
l)I': 'XTt-i *C:ultnral-.\\\areness; ' I'quaM'.dut ain.n: •Sec(»ndar\ -I'duc.ition: H rhan- 
!• ilucation 

\H: ".Mosaic" is a pntgrain that shows positi\e aspms of South Boston High Vho(d m the 
wake ot ns jKmr desegregation reputation. .\ conununit) siu<iics maga/nie is produced 
with wrnnig and photographs that e\ainmes lilc in B(»ston and documents the li\es df 
tnrnicr stutienis. It is used to teach nuilticuliural educatmn. (\M) 

Secondary School Prevs Associations and Other Resources 

.Mclarlni. Diane, ed. "Rescuing liigli Sthiml l.uirnulisni." \ Report h\ I diK .itmn fur 
J<»urnalisin (.niiiTuitiee. \inerican Sue ki\ of Newspaper I'dii»irs. Rcstnn. \ a.- \SN1' 
I MiindjiioiK 1''*'^ 

Olson. l.\k- ().. Win ( Jriirnercn. Rtigtr: .ind Rusm.w. M.irshel. " TIk- State nf Hiuh School 
Jiiurnalisn)/' (. Jf.I (f .'itninuuutttioH ]»*unhil;on i'Ju,\iti(:n J" iSprinu I > ). I (»- IJ. 

\N: IJ444:6l 

\l . I)icke\.-Beth 

I 1: I'roinntiMg rvtilkiuc l \ahiaihins 

.IN. (.oinnuinu.iiion -hiiirn.ilisni IMm.njMn- h.d.i\ -((. jl r>. \ Js t»4 pT.Jl Sinn 

1 )l . 1- \ jlu.ituin ( .riieria. liunnalisin-I- ihRation. Sicnnd.irx -I ducaiion 

ni *r\ahiaii.in-Mcihi>ds; M \ahiatiitndViiMems. *Siiideni- Puhlkatii.ns 

\B Dcsu ihes ihi' Sdiiilum liiiirMhitl.isiri Press \ssn( latum's (SIP \ i c\ ahiaiion si.n hn 
studini piihluatMiTts <SR > 

ll.ilK II. I . "(..•iniiMssiMii ( ,ULs 1 v.iins M N.itional ( iiiwenii.ins I i.kIkis \(n,ss ( (,unir\ 
Iniiinie ( crlihi d. " ^ // / '/■■ui-f.'uihn; r.i\'„j!h>>' /-./w^ » (WniTti J v 

ll'i'l' 11 1 'liMilurs (,i\f Reasons lor S<.tkii\!r ( iri i' n ai ion/" f Jl I '< ' nivturnijw.r, 
l^.uih.ili.fn I Ji,,,r.; 'H iW mu-i P^''^i \ " 
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\S: KI44425: 

AL": I Id\\ th(»rnc'.-B()l)by 

'II: Li^ 'uif with Wnir Oititjiic. 

JN; (!()innuuiitad<)n:-J()urnj|isin-KtluciUt(>n-"r(Kl.u -(C!;JI*. I"); \25 n4 Sum 1W2 
I ) v.: Sea )nd.i r\ - I'.il ik;H «< »n 

DK: *\'.\ .ilii.iiiun-OitLTi.u aUiation-Prohloius; * I(Hirnalisiii-I-'.tliK Jlion; ' Student - 
Publications 

\\h Discusses tlitViaih usjiecis ol'ihe e^aluauon (if student publiejtionv. in ubieb the iudi;e\ 
analysis is »)t*u*n ]iitte»l atz.iinst the atKiser's aspiruions tor praise. (SR) 

AN: i;i444:60 
AL": I Iudnai!.-jc)bn 
1*1: Publicatittn S\\.i{>. 

IN: (!(nnnuinie.ui<»n:-b>nrn;disni-!*.iluciUK>n-'l'<Ml.u -((i:JI- T): \2> n4 Sum \^i^>2 
I)!': l-'.vaUKuion-( >iteria: Journabsni-l'.dueationi See(»udar\-''(huali(»n 
\')\': M-Aabiation-Melbods; 'Student- PuliHcations 

Deserdk-s a new eoojieratixc venture lietueen tbe Kansas Sehnlastic Pre s Assoeiauon 
antl ibc Nebraska Hiub Seboo! I^ress Assoeiation. m wbieb ad\ iser-judues trom one state 
e\ ablate j)ubbeaiion tnun tbe otber. (SR) 

\N: |-j444:5^v 

AL": J(dins.>Riebard 

"I 1: I'vabialion as a ( !oo]>erati\e Studv. 

PV: iw: 

jN. (]<inuuunKation -b»urnaHstn-l'dutation- I nda\-t( i.JI Tl. n4pi()-l2 Sum 
1)1": Iuurnabsui-l*"thieation: Seboitl-\eu s]>a[iers; Seeondar\ -I- (bieation 
I)!": *I"vabiaiion-C>iiena: M- \ abiatu tn-Metbttds. "Student- l^id)beaii»tns 

\U: Discuvses tbe spatial t]uaiities itt (J\nll atul Seroll Societ\\ e\abiation scr\iee l(»r student 
newspopers. wbitb int bides ret]Uirnii; advisers .utd st.itts to .m.d\ /e iheu* (»\\n jMii)bea- 
tions. (SR) 

AN: I",|444:^< 
\L : Konkle.-Piruie 
ri- ( !n\enuii Ml t!- ; Uases. 
PV: \'r^)2 

IN". ( !otnuujnKatn>n -J(»urnalisni-1- d\u ation-'I <Kia\ -(( !.JI I i, n-\ pP'Suni 
i )l". l '\ ablation -( >iu na: Jnurnabsm-I 'dut atw m. Set oinl.uA • I- dvu atH ni 
I)l-"- M A .ibi.it ion - Mi iIkkIs. 'Student- Pubbeat ions 

\H: Otters tour strategies In pies«- asstniali'in iliui tnrs nn bciw in struiiiiie .lu evabialmn 
ser\ue. (SR> 

Olsnn, I.\le I) . \"an (biuuertii. R»>L'tr. ami R(<ss(>\\. M.usbtl. " Tlu Nation's Stbolastie Puss 
AsscKhumn I)irett»»rs Dtstribc llu St.iic i»t I !iL|b StIuKtl lnurnabsiu." (p.ipei presented to tbe 
Set(»n«l.ir\ ' dmation Division a\ tbe tuiutniuui ot ilu- \ss<ni.iiinn t«ir I diu.itinn m 
[ournabsiu and Mass ( "onimunieatmn. Montre.il. ( .an.ida, \iii:ust 1'''^^.) 
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\N IJ44l>"A 

\L • Oinnau. Sai.ib 

11 I )lf ju«m I I U«« P)n\ ld< I )llli 1 ( Hi \ •( W s 

v\ p>": 

JN ( uMnDuuu.iUnii buiiiialisni l-dutaiMui I nda\ li. N-'^n^p, 
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I) I": Sccoiul.in -I-\]iKMU(in 

DI-": M-".\alii.ni()n-C!riien.u * !"\ .ilu.uion- Pnihkmx: *J(Mirn,ihsni-l'MiKMUc)n; 'Snulcin- 
PulilkMlluiis 

\\y. Discusses ihc cA.ilu.uion <»rsUKlcnt |Uil>li».'.ui(>iis iVtun the Jinhur's \ arunis |KTspccHN ts .is 
,uKiscr, UMchcr, ludiic, ami press as>()ci.Ui()ii di reel or. (SR^ 

\N- 1"J444_V.: 
Al': IVll.-ChcrJ 

Rctlccunu (ihantrinu I rcnils ami l iiiKs 

IN: (:c)minunKaii()n -J»nirnalisiii-I\liKaiiuti- 1 mlav -K . jl ' I'), n4 plS Sum 
1)1 : lc>u. iialisni-l \Un. aU"'n; Seonulan -l-\lucaUun 

1)!"- *l"\aluaiu-n-\Urh<nls; 'l"\aliiaiu>n-PriihKnis; *Siiukiu-Pul)lKaiiciiis 
\B: Mauuains thai schi .iasiii. press .issncKiUiuu musi listen m ilicir a«l\iscis. snuknis. .mil 
uulL'fs 111 make sure ihe cxaluauun scr\ti.c is iiKctinu iKtiU. (SRi 

\l' 1 luu-s.-l^arltari 

1 I: Risiiiirtt DirciU-rx ti»r I hdi Schod hninialtsm Tvachcrs ami l^ihlications \dMs(.rs. 

|\. ( jiimminkaiiiin -ji Mimalisni-I JiKaiion- 1 iula\ -i C Jl- T*; \ T ^ in pJl)-2i Spr 
\ ( .arccr-Planninu. St,(.( uidarx -I JiicatH m 

Dl-: M Jiuatiiinal-Opporiiinincs. * I Miu aiitmal Rcsniirsi. s. \lnurnalism- 1 -Jncaiion. 

*Mimirit\ -C iroiij^s; *Pr»iUsshnial-.\ssoi. iatmiis 
\H l.isis aililrcssfs atul ilcstripiiiins pmuraiiis .iml scrvKcs ti»r 2~ <"ri:ani/ations whuh 

assist iiinmriTN stmk-nts murcsicd m sUhK i ipp»iniiniiics anil careers m j<'inna»istn. 

-Kllh 

\\: l-J4i4:'M 
\l I )M\al.- 1 iilM 

11. llic 2n Most- \^Ud (Jiicsin ills ahoin ihc ( ;s|» \\ hulinni: 

J\ Sil.»..il-Priss-Ri\;o\. lu pU. l«'\\i:>r'SN 
W - I Ml 

\'l special piill-init s».».tiiin p.iL'uiau J sLp.iiauK. 

1)1- Jciirn.ilisni . I < Mirii.i li sin - 1- tliu ai i. m ; J mki v Sci .in.iar\ - 1 .hu .nn-n. Sm.KiU' 
lNililu.in>ins 

1)1' 'Si In ml Newspapers. 'W rinivj-tiir-PiiMu aii-m 

\1> likiuihes ilu iniist-.isUil ipk-siuiMs rcLMnlini: Uu lu liiimi "t suuluu piiMn.an<ins li\ 
ilie C'ulunihi.i Sjiulasiii I'ress \ssiiuaiiiin I'n i\ iiK s .nisw us ui 1h Ip ». l.iiih lliiscinai 
teis ,\U,) 

\l Imiiii. sh.ni.n 1 l.n tin. ( i.imk! .- R IJiiK-i^s 

1 1 Sjnil.isii, J. umi.ihxiji 1 nii»llimni ( h.in<:i.s .in.l \nuul.im.e at I ni\eis't\ Pn-uranis f«.t 
1 liijh Si il SniJi HI- 

IHi: 

Ml ( -ilkci. S,l I ( M.ipi latmn. Ihuliu 1 dnijliMn. lli^h Si 1 U. J.rurh.iS'sni-. \K.li.i- 

Ri scan. h. Si lnu •! RiiMu .ninns. SJuml Siir\e\s 
Ml 'lin"llnn.nl T.uiilu i>ers. 'Imirn.ilisni I tliu .itP -n. * 1 t .u lu i \ttiiiiil(s 
\V, \!niMsi Imm its In. uimnnL'. sJinlistu n mm n.ilisin. in .i nunilHi silmnls. li.is Ihhl'Iu an 
np-lii" iu'ili ,iu nnsi iIk sm , ■ -iv p< <»l u.>,l(ni'- • -i |ili,in i ( U r.ili •! i. • i Inu )u n n lu pi ksi 
III >n ni ilk Mil I H iiliiin. Hi* pu 1 1. pli>MM >! .ulitiuiisii .n ii m. aiul li-t .il alli a .hi- m In nuk i n ■ 
I.!.'' t ss 1 Ih vi ,t MX 1 1! x< 111 i| tvt |. ,»ii n.ilisiii. .1 NphU sill \ t, V t, il 1 li( .tiiiiiiiK s I (t hiuh si hill .1 



BiHio{f;niphy 



icachcr-.ulv rsLTs low.ird tluinizcs m cnrolluK'in in hit;h sch<uil }(iurn,ilisni cla^^cs ,uk1 
.utemlanoc ;u univcrsitv protrr.iius tlircclcd lowanl sfhol.isuc unirn.ihsm. Suhjccis ultc 
2S1 hiiih sohotil .uui^or mid-hitrh lourn.iliMU ic;k1hts tVoni ihc Okl.ihom.i puhlic sclvuil 
s\siom who responded to .i qucsunnn.iirc in.iilcd lo .i loi.d s.iinpic of 4h"". I-indiniZs 
showed ih.U (1) i»\cr ot' tCiK'hcr-.idvi' or rcsj^dndcnts reported ih.u enrollnieni m 
lourn.ihsni ei.isses .ind pulilieation prodiietion el.isses had either rem.nned the s.nne or 
h.ul <lecre.ise(h (2i iiuie.ised trr.utii.it ion requirements in h.iMt eouises .ippe.ir \u he the 
most <letrtinent.il Lietor intliieiieinu seeond.ir\' ioiim.disin edneatton.il enrollment; [^) .u 
the seh(U)ls studied, sthediilini: ut el.isses, ^tudent interest, and the person seleeted lo 
tejch/.ulvise loiirn.ilisni ean either help or hinder hiijh school ;oiirndlisui; (4) e\perienee<l 
te.u ner-.u!\ isers and those eertitled seem to he more sl^eee^stlll in inere.isini; enr(»llnient 
di.m dieir eoiinterp.irts whu .ire inexperienced or nut eertiHed; and (5) there is a need tor 
iini\ei sit\ prour.uiis th.u \Mui!d serve a wider sehol.isiie iournahsin ei»nsiitiiene\ . iSi\ 
tahk's ot'data and 2^ noies .irt- included. i (MSl 

\l • Pl<,pper.-BriKe-l.. 

11: Tiu- I'situiiKss i}\ {. ni\ersit\ -Spiinsnr-jd \\ oi ksjiups .is \uU tnr lliu'h Sehoul 
linirnalisin .\d\istTs m \ Rural Slate. \l)tsenpti\e \iial\sis. 

1)1 Miiih-Seh.H.ls 

1)1': Maeultv- \d\ is(.rs. *|nurnahsm-; *|inirnalisni-I-diie.iti(<n; 'Rmal-Si h. mis. *Student- 
Puhlu Mtums; *\\ nrkshops- 

\H. Advisinii hiiih sehnul puMie.uioiis is .i ditheult task thai makes u iKe^ss.in id .is^trtain 
the needs and petveptions nt hiL'h stlmol lournalisiii teaelurs anil advisers. In an attempt 
tn nkntiK prnhKiiis taeed hv hiuh sehool imirnalisin advisers m Xrk.msas and to deter- 
mine vvh.it vmuld puvint these advisers trmii usinj: iiist one ot the eoniiiiun aids avail- 
ahle to them, the ii:iiv ersitv -sp< niscired vvdrk^hop. a suuK surveved the Mpmmns nt 
Inurnahsiii advisers. Snhie'.ts. *M hn^h sehnnl ]nurnalisi;i .idvisers ("/i in sehntiK cit ks^ 
tli.m ~'M) siiidenisi. respunded in .i L]u(.stioim.iire .d«MUt prnhKiUs lelatmi: tn student 
puliluation- and tlu- pnssihiluv nt atleiidini: inurn.disin vvorkslmp-. I heir respnnses mdi- 
tated that their mainr prnhl-. -iis uiiueriud stutKnts' pnnr new svv nt ini: skilK; laek nt 
miine\ and resnunes. phntnuiaphv: laik ^*\ time, mahililv tu meet deadlines, ^iihknts' 
I.iik nt nintivatinii and eniinmtiiuiH. and -tudent-' huk nt lavmit and design skilK 
Sihevlnle timtlkt''. as well .i- 1 uk ot nmnev. time, antl .idministr.itiv e appn»val. w<.re 
idtiititud as ilu ivasnns mnsi hkcK tn pu vt.nl ihein tumi takmi: their siudents tn unir- 
n.ihsm vvnrkshnps Ri suits shnw ili.it a lUtd tnr tr.iditmnal "skills" vvnrkshnps |nr hii:h 
sjmnl i< lurnalism studeius snil i M-ts. hm di it theri aKn is .i iki d tnr vvm ksh< "p- vv h;i!i 
vull helj> a«lv isei s snlv e tinn. and nmnev pmhlenis. as w ell as dittieiilties iiivnK ini: snideiit 
I nniinitiiient .m«l mntis.itmn 'Si\ talilc*- "I dat.i I ^ imu- .\^v iiuludul. .ind nnc appuidix 
iv attJihid >A1S, 

\\. I M'o.Jro 

\l Siilliv an. ! dniund Siver kensi>ii 1 

II Sihnl.wni PusK \sK,Ki.,nnn' \ \ .duahU Risniirn t..r I \ .u lur^ ,ind Stu.ienis 

V\ l''SS 

1\ \ \SSl»-!;ullitm. s": nMl p-l - 4s.mi.s1 \nv |wss 

*\\ I Ml 

1)1 Sn .11", 1 n V ' 1 dm atmn 

I >1 *( V iisnrdr.p . *l"i.i n.,!istu . 'Sjrdint P.i-t:*. ipaiit«n. 'Si udun- 1 'nMh .it i-oi- 

\\\ PiPii ip\U I .in I H'.iMi tl.« h < ^ir i. v ui.i * v. ( IK t » ' •^tiidi iii pnMu .hkmi-^ 1>\ tn'nilin:- 
•'u id; )M 's ..mJ -t .1 ,*! '11. !' Ih !« ii' 1 1- ist nn, lid i^fi pv. sv .tsv.^ i..n"" 1 hs m 
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iriMups uclonuc sriulciu partKipati<ni. set public.uuui ami iiisinicinuial suuul.inJs, 
utter \\\An\ scnucs. iiuKulint; pl.inniiii: \\iirkshops. cuilii.uinir |MlhlK•ll(i^l^^, .ind rcom- 
ni/ini: c\ivllt.iKc. (Ml.I I> 

AN: 

Al : Bhck.-IMdK- 

II. PcrKuiKMls. \\ iirkshi)ps. C !i>n\ ciunuis ( !.in \ssisi PuMkmikhi Iinpr«>^ uniem. 
PV. W 

.IN: (JuiIi-.iiul-St rulh \0: nl p|0-i: ( l^S" 
W: V\\\ 

I)l-"- Puhlicmiuns-: SffoiuLirv • I' Jucatmn: Statistu-.il- \n.iKM>; K-.kIkt- Ri lic: rt.,Klxr- 

W orkshnps. TcJchinu- \k ihoiis; W'l >rkshnps- 
Dl-': *lMcuh\ -Au\is(.Ts; *lnsinn. M<ni.ii-Iinpr(i\cniciU; Mourn.iliMn-lMin.',uion: *N\ us|\ipcrs-: 

"S'hi'i Pill lilt, .nil Ills; 'Suiilt.nt-PuMK-.uions 
\\\ (MIlTs t.kiilu .ulvisirs MiiTircstiuns tor iiiij>ru\ mir ^uiil*.ni puMn.,uu»ns. Mkh .is .uiiiuiinir 

\^{Irkshllps .uul n.uirn;ni; uiih ncu uic.is. cnmlliriL' iii Colkec loijrM.iIisin omrscs, aiul 

inicrnmi: Mnh .1 pn liVssiun.i! lU'Usji.ipur Juriiii; die summer. 

w ii):'LMi: 

\l- l).KiJ.-JulK-l'. 

I I- I\lni>is' ,iiul PiiMisIuTs' lian^ilnntk t'i>r litlpini: Wwih SlIuoiI I. mrn.ilism PniL'nuus 
P\: IVS- 

NI: ^I p., Pn. p,iri.il t<»r ilu- J<niiM.ilisin I'iIuljU'im ( ni<nnnu(.-, Sninhcrii Newspaper 

lUiMislurs \ssi(Li,uiiin 
PR I- DRS PrKc - \ll-ni -Pcn^ Plus P.Maac. 

nr. IMiiurs-: 1- ilin.,ni«m-\\ iM-k- Rl l.tn.mship. H i-^li- Sl Iv n.|s; Piil.lislniiu' ■ ln«iu^ir\ , 

ScLonJ.irv -|- Jiii aih in 
I) I '|n'.Mn,ilisin-I'.liK-.n)<)n, "SiIkmiI-C !nmiininiT\ - Rt. Lmh ►iishiji 

\!> NoiiiiL! iIh liL iK tiis nt hii^h schiiul jMurn.ilism ir.uniiiir. ihis Lriiult-lxii »k t.imilKi; i/ls com- 
nuTLial iKUsp.ipcr cdnors .iiul piiMislxrs \\n\\ hiuh sfhoul jdurii.ilism prou'r.inis .nul 
piiI)lK,ii'i ms jiul lu lps iIhui ltt.i.i>m(.- niDrc iiuoKuil in svu h pnii^r.inis. I 'lillou)!!!: a l<>«>k 
.n ilu- piisin\L tnlluLiui nf hit:h suIidmI idurnalisin nuirsLs un suiilcin pcr,t( iriii.nuc .iiu! 
mill i\ .1! ii»n. iIk t:uiilc tlisni^ses \arnuis ihrc.Hs lu luuli ^thoul inurnalism proi^ranu. 
nulvjjmt: (.inruul.ir i i>nsir,nnis. I,ak 11} LLrlituMlU):! tor t,uuh\ .uKiscfs. suuicnt press 
rights, .tnil liimlin;.:. Ncvt. ihc e^H'le tliscus^Ls iIk- smu- nt hiuh slIiomI newspaper^ .m«{ 
u-.iilxuiks. .uul h.iu i!k\ h,i\f e\f(Ki.\l m ihc list mmis. 1 |k' iriiulc ihcn explore^ ua\s 
\\\ \^liii.li iKA^ ■-p.ipi.Ts i.m lulp high sihiitil joirrn.ilisni pmiinmis. iiuKulinL^- tli mcctmii 
iIk- niurii.ilism iL.ulurs .ind jHililii.:ili««n .uKistrs : i ilu- .ue.i. (J» prin-hlmi: <riKsi spLMkeis 
.iiij iDuis nt ilu' iRusp.ijKr pKini, puhlishinL sthuol tka^ sj>api.Ts nr st.liii«<l paues m 
u)iTinKri.ial tuuspaper^. i4i ir.iinnii; hit:h sihnnl iinirnalisin sutiUtHs .uul i<»urnalisin 
msiruilDrs aiul a«Kisirs. tuiiilmu lulkui.- Loiirses fur uaclKTs and adMsets. if>i spim- 
sonnL! .1 piihlKaimn aw.nds prMi:r.iru and .luards tm induulual --Uidi nis. ("p tutulini; 
sJm il ir'-hips. isi pni\idini: parl-liiiu siirdenl iiiici nships. .md I'^i unuaiiiiii: Icm^Kunrs 
and pnhi \ ruakiTs m supjinr! nt imirnalism prour.rnis. « Xppciukd is a liM • •! (ipj.ini/a- 
lU'Us .ind i>iilihiMiinns a\ailiMi tm hnjh sJimhI ).(urn.ihsiu pni^Luus. .uul M rettreiiits 
.MC WW liuKil I H I H ' 

W I Js-^"!;^ 

\l I ^(s|.,U, . I MM! 

II I k Ip \\ 111 K N Mu I ^ I \p<.u 1 1 I ippinu' I\Mr\ I "\u r 
V\ P's" 

I\ ( ..uiiin,t,u !...!'}>,i!iv:,, I duijJii.n |...la\.( II I .. \ J 1 n 1 I .ill P's 

W I \\\ 
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1)1-.: I lightT-I-.ilucitirtn; Sccondan -I'tluauiini 

I)K: •(^t>ncgc-Schunl-('onpcrulinn; *lournaIisiu- I'.ducatinn; '.papers-; *Sllulciil- 

AH: I'.xphklcN some of the misconceptions al;out ctillcije ionrnali'^m departments, pro\iilin«4 
tips tor u^ini; culleiie departments as .i resource tor sec<)nthn'\ school iournahsm |)r»- 
irrams, (ll Tl I) 

AL "; Iori(). -Sharon -I lartm. ( iarner,-R.-l^rooks 

i'l: \ Needs Xssessment nt I ligh School Journahsm I eacher-Ad\ isers (!oncermnii ^ >pc's »»i 

L nivcrsitv Protirai^is Most Beneticial to Sehcilastic Journahsm I 'ducatton. 
I>V: W 

\ltendance-; l-'ducaiiunal-\eeds; l\hieatiunaI-ResearclK I'aeuhv -Advisers; I liulier- 
IMucaiion; Uiixh-Schools; Needs-Assessment; Proirratn-I\ahiation; \\'t)rksh<)jis- 

1)1- : *(!<illei:e-Schi»>l-( ".oo{)er.ilion; *)unrnahsm-i'.ihtcatK>n; 'Proijratu-Attitudes; 'Proirram- 
l"tt'ecli\cness; ' I eacher- Altitudes 

Al^: To determine hiijh sehucil lournahsm leacherAuK istrs' attitudes t<mard the eirecti\ eness 
ot current nni\ersit\ jiroi^ratns ihreeted ttiward hiyh school sehola^tic journahsni 
instruction, a stuck sui\e\ed Okhilioma teaclier .id\ isei s empiiived during tlie r^S6- 
school year. Respmses were anaK/ed accordini; to teaching eertitication. evperience. 
schcml si/e, and puhhcation type (yeaihouk or newspaper ). Resuhs showed, amoim 
other things, that about halt ut the respondents sent thetr iournahsin students to stinuner 
workshops and one-iK»y university programs and ai)out halt' of tliem attended with their 
students. I rom those seliools that do utih/e umv(.rNit\ programs n»)W littered, nuist 
reported h) or tewer students attending during a gi\en summer. It was also touml that 
high sdiool iournalistn stuilents and their teacher/ .id\ isers generalK seek henctits that 
are \un now hcing i>ltered 1>\ untwrsities and that 1)\ tar the most pret'erred instructor 
tor workshops and one-ila\ programs was someone currentK teachiMg/ad\ ising stc- 
• tndarx scliool iuurnahsju. ()\erall, respondents ra;ed as \ er\ hcljitul workshops in se\er- 
al loeatJoiis around the state, workshiips lor teacher/ad\ istis. induidual student writinu 
competitions ami t)ne-ila\ sidll workshops at unuersuies. (Se\cral recommendations are 
made h.isfd on thesf llndings. I'ahles ot'data .md 2S tootnotes are included.) (jl)i 

\N. i;Mi>n:i 

(Itinentc-CiiiuK 
I 1. \outh News Ser\ke: \n idea W hose I line IIasC;»uue. 

\\: (Juill-and-Scroll: vs«/nN pJJ-J^ l eh-\lar I'^Ss 
W. l.\ll 

1 )l". Secondary - 1- diu ation, \\ i iiing-roi -l*uhlu ation 

'Journal I sm ■ 1 dut aiion . '( )ii line -S\ stems. *S t udent -( hgani /ai ions. 'Stiideiii- 
Pnhlu atioiis 

\\i Deseiihes a ctuiiputcri, eil student press assoeiation that allo ts nieinlHrs to ust luws 
troui Us eurresp. indents m toinmumties audss tlu- countr\ . (( .Rl I : 

\N. IJ^Mr.ls 

I.ange.-C ".anil 

11: \ es or No 1 lu- ( a iliipu- 

V\ l'-'^^ 

JN ( oiniimnii alum Ji mmaliMn I .luc atiou I uda\ i( Jl I ). \ I S in pb'- W' Spi |w^^ 

\\ I \U 

1^1 (midrln.is . I« mu u.ili^n i 1 dut Mioii. S(.i ondai \ • h dui atlou. leather ReNp<»iist 
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JOi'RXALISM KIDS DO BKJTER 



l)K: *Ci<)iupeUii()n-; *KvaluiUi()n-Oitcri;i; *\cus-.\lctli;K * I^rofV^sion.d-Assoiiaiions; 
*StuilcnT- Pulilications 

\\\. I''..\pl.iins hou a national press assntiation rt\ic\\ ol a school piil)hcani)n is l)encrKial even 
if a l<)u score is triveii ami provides a hriet o\cr\ieu of associaiions. (CRM) 

AN: 

AL": ArnoId.-.\lar\ 

*ri-. Summer Workshops: Leannnij Basics. Ne\s Meas, I )iscoverinu Sohnious. 

JN: (Juill~and-Scroll: \SS n.^ jp"-" I'eh-Mar 1</H4 
A\*: LMI 

ni'.: Imprtn eineni-Prourams; JournaHsin-I'dncaiion; I -a\ uni - Puhhca lions; Si coniIar\ - 

I'.thK aiinn; Suideni-I'ul)hcati<ins 
1)1': '( !iM iperaiion-: *Ph(H()eraph\-; 'Summer- Proi:ran)s; ''W'orkshops-; '^earhooks- 
\H: Descnhes how a hiirh school ycarhook workshop helped sUideiU jihotoirra|)hers and cdi- 

!(>rs learn m uork luireiher lo produce nnitpie and inicresuni; ycarliooks. (MM) 

AN: i:i:<rg()s 

AL'. l)o<hi.-jnlie-l- .. 1 hinie.-Kaiherine-(^ 
ri: IVess Asm »cia! ions Neetl in K\chani;e Ideas. I'mirr.ui^s. 

JN: (^)inll-and-Scroll; oS n4 pi 1 - 14 \pr-Ma\ 1*^S4 
A\': LMI 

Dl': I Imher-l 'ducauon. Iourn:disin-; New s- \le<lia: New sl)al>ers-; Sci oiularv -1- ducal ion: 

\\ orkshops-; ^ c.n hooks- 
1)1': 'Journalism- IMucanon; *( )n^ani/auunal ■( .hanuc: * Prolession.il- \ss<K iai inns; *Siu<lcni- 

I'iil)licaiM ms 

\\\\ I ri;cs the need tor ijn[)rn\e»l cmnnninu aiion anionu a<l\isers ot si.Uu and reijional jircss 
associanons. Presents a lahlc dciadmi; results nt a sur\e\ of assotiation memhership. 
m.niamtnenl strucuire. aciuities .mil scrxiccs. j>ii ihleins. anil ina|*)r atcomplishments. 
( )rkTs suiiucstions Ini nni>ro\mi; u operation anmni; ad\ isers ot si.nc and remonal press 
jssoi lalioMs. f \1 \l) 

\N 1'1):4S>4() 
\l'- l)\orak.-Jatk 

II. Raiinu the Raters Some ( ih.iractcristics ot (Judl and StriilTs Ne wspaper and 

New sin.iii.i/nu- jndufs 
VS 1VS4 

\* 1 2(1 p.. Paper presented at the \hd-winter Mtctmg <)t the \ssoci.iti<vn ior I dmatmn m 

JournalisnKuul Mass ( innimiinication ( IJatnn Rtuiiif. l.\..lanuar\ P^S4» 
PR: 1 DRSPrkc - \ll ()l/P(.()l Plus Postage. 
Dl l-.iiultv- \d\isiTs: St hn(d-Newspa|)crs: Se< nntl.ir\ -1- iliu .nion 

\)\- . *l\aluation (.ritena. * Iiulu idu.il -( Jiarai ic ristu s. * Iniuna Ikid- 1- dm .itmn. *Judiic^ . 
*\lc<lia- Restart h, *St honl dNd>lk atmns 

\H- lo prcp.iie .1 piotilc ot (Jiiill and Su nil's iK wsp.ipi.i .uul m w siini«.«/uu- |U»lut s. <pn s 
tmnnairts wcir sent io all ^~ lutlues uunhtd in the P'S2 lompttiimn. \naKsis nt the 
itspnnscs mduateil that the tvpual ukIhc i I i is kmale and has )udut<l two m mnu- 
\iMis. h.is laiiijhl hijjh schonl tin t:\t <u nin-c \t "s. (^i hoMs itititit.nion to tcuh 
lomnalisni. <4) has < Min< <1 ru more scHU stet Imuis of louinahsn^ i ledn. O i intMlerate- 
l\ tlis.iifi ( « V di.n kn» iw loe i lu w sp.ipt i s pu \ u»us u .u s st i »!i w « luKI in Ip U) i\ aUiatn mis. 
\(\\ ^liuhiK ihs.iuuLs that tlu it is ton much t mjih-isK oji uiaphu ^ ar^<l ilesiun in the e\al 
utlions. <■") .ii'n<s ili.u sthnnK with l.iiijt Inuh't t^ i» nd Im tinjsh hiidi m toiitcsis. (Sj 
>l:ucv iImi l.iiviutss pi Hti(«v vjiojild In pnt mwspipci <x .dn.nn«ns, <''i siii»nid\ 
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airn.v> th.u ;i ijiuilitR'd .uUiscr is ilu- >int:k' must iinptiriaiu tacKir in pniduanu' m auard 
winnuiu' puMic.uion. .uul (HM most sironiily ntrrccs ilui she or he is an oxaamii. ihor- 
tfUirh. anil consenaiiu- lUilLic. Oiher fuulintrs shoual thai iho judtro kncu ihc prcvitms 
\car's sct»rc of each piihheauon e\ahiatc<l. uhile siaiisiieal e< nnparistms oMhc years 1«^S0 
dinuiiih sh<med no siLrnitKaiu ditVerenees when previous \ ears' scores were cuhcr 

kntfun or nm kTU)un. { \mhtir/I l.i 



Al': 1 lines.-!)arhara 

'I I: i hc l-'incriicnce and ( !hant:inL' Kole ot" Schohisdc Press As^ociaimns. 
m: P'S4 

pc;. :4 

I)F: I ducaiional-Kcsearch. I liLdur-IMucaiion: MiLdi-Schools; Insiiniunnal-Ride: 

()riiani/ad<inal-l 'tteciu eness; School- Role 
Ol' •JoiirnaliMn-: 'Joiirnahsind- ducaiion. 'Nauonal-Sur\ e\ s. 'OruMnj/aiumal-C .haiiuc 

"Simicni-( )riiani/auons 

AH: Rccoiini/inu lhai seholasiK press ass(tciaiions at the rcL'ional. smu-. and nadonal levels 
cnhaiK-c and encourage hiuh school lournahsiu. a snid\ was conducied lo iipdaie a l''^() 
sunc\ lit schtplasijc niurnahsin press ass<)ciaii(pns in die I nncd Siaics. Ot die orjia- 
ni/atKins onpnalK polled. ^4 were reevaluated cidier In iele|ilione. per^»inal uuer\ic\v. 
or a review <>t the lilcraiure pr»)vided h\ the orL^nll/auon. XnionLT the tuidiniis were the 
tollowini:: n» most cpt ihc oruani/atmns are hased ai a coIIclh or iiniversii\. usualK 
under die acL'is t)t'a lournahsni school or dcparuneni ot' connnunications; iji auKuii: the 
sen lees universincs pro\idc arc inailniL' sen ices, speakers, coiuesi lUilires, and pniuniL' 
tacililies. ' ^ > most ot the i>rL'ani/alnins are headed hy a |\irl-Hiiie director who has ()dicr 
i.olUi;c related tlulics. t4i iiiaiu press association executives n.el tli.it the success oir tail- 
uri. p ot an .issticiaiion couKl he tiirectK atinhutahlc to the supjMirt provided h\ the chair- 
man iir dean ot the school uhcic the associatum is housc<h ass<iciatioti activities .ind 
services .ire varied, hut the most popular senicc is stiulent workshoj^s and conventions 
tolloweil t>; ratiiiu"' and v\ritin«: contests; ifo h.alt <pt the uni\ersit\ hased associations 
sp<insor )oiirnalisin teacher tratnint: proirrams throihjh sjKLial vxorkshops or rcL'tdarh 
schedule*! iinivcrsit\ courses, .nul '~i press issoLiatioiis servmi: tuih the ci»llei:i.ite press 
sLcm to hav e |>rol»lems re in.imniu ►h em. 1 1 10|) i 

\\. IJ^ll^:sl 

\l . le.imie. Rita 

II • 1 iiianeial 1 listorx Oik ut I j^s uul l)»pvsns 

P^ l"s4 

1\. C.omnuinkation -.h>iirnahsni-l diicition 1 ipda\ .11- I \ 1> nl pH all P'^-^ 

\\ L.\ll 

Dl - ['manual Prohh ins. I lisn^rv ■ . Set ond.irv - [ ducalion 

Mr M maiuial Needs. * J i.n ma iism ■ 1 dtu.anm. ' Mipiu v - Wan.i'je num. *P'i.te ssii.iial • 

\ssoeMtuiiis. 'kesourec 

\\\ Desinhes the tlnaiicial liision pil du huiiiialisin 1 diuaP-.n \ssi.uation tri.m its iiKcp- 

in pii in P'_M n» du pi esi ni >(. RM ■ 

W: 

\l Pie mi( c. 1 otu 

11 1 lovi < ,oi»d Is ji li mi n.disiu "■ P.ipi rs 1 r\ I su^u M"re Pll is!i Pi/ m.- 

P^ P'n4 

|\ ( ommnnu.nt'-n hnn n.ihsin h dm l"li\'< Jh 1 i. v 1 " n4 p! ^ 1 Sum P'^ 4 

"w {\\\ ' 

PI ( it iphu \tis S, t.'hd.in ldiiiiii'>n 
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jfOi'KSAl.lSM KIDS DO BETVER 



DI'".: *F.\ aluaiion-Critcri.u Mournalisin-I'Aiucaiion; *La\"(fUt-Pul)lic;ui(nis; *Si;uulards-: 
'SliulciU-Puhhcalions 

AB: l.aineius the emphasis on jiackaiiinu, market inii, and icraphies ehar;Kieri/inu many 
award-winnint; sehool puhHcatioiis. (ialU tor a return to the reahn o\ more suh>tanti\e 
loumahsin m e\akiannti sehool pul>lieaiions. (1 11 H) 

AL": liall,-H.-L. 
t I: An Insi<le L<iok. 

JN: ('oiniminicaiion:-I<nirnalisni-l'\liieaiioii- I'odav -((!:{ K T); \15 n2 pS-l 1 W in l^^Sl 
\V: Reprint: I Ml 

DI-': l-"\ahi.uion-: Production- 1 eehniques; Sehool-PuhUeaiion';; Secondary -I dueation 

*1\ aUiaiors-; *(iuitlehnes-: 'Journaiism-Pdueaiion; *N'earl)()oks- 
\\\\ ke\ie\\s Ntarhook proiluetion iiuulehiies prepart.-d l)y the national ralinti ser\ices. Notes 

some dittevenets and inanv similarities in the \arious iruidelines. (KLl 
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AccDinplishinents ot journalism siiulcnis, 44-48 
Administrative control 

hiidtjct sources and, 1 5 7-" 7 

censorship, 1 85-86 

Hifzchrond decision, 124-.U) 
Atiministrative subsidy, 147-4^^ 151-55 

Aiivanced Placement l\ntrlish Laniruatrc and Composition I-'xam, 54-58 

test content, 61-63 
Ativcrtising as source ot re\ enue, 14^^-55 
Ativisers Sir Teachers/acK isers, journalism 

AI lAXA (African American, 1 lispanic, Asian American and Naii\e 

American) sttident participation, 80-82 
Amendnieni, First, 187-200 

Bow en, John 

stiidv o< Kenned\ ( .ommission. 225-26 
Bou les, Dorothy 
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Htoussard anil BlacknK)n 

study ot ettect of "/"////■(/■ decision. 21 6- IK 
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;ul\ iscrs as censors, 2S7-3U1 
stiulcnts iis censors, 301-26 
(Icrlitlcation, teacher, 98-107 
(Mick and Kopenhiuer 

snul\" of freedom ot the high school j^ress, 226-30 
study of princii)iils' nnd luK isers' oi')inions nhoui I^'irst Aiiiendiiient 
issues, 276-K() 
(!ontro\ ersiiil stories, 16S-72 
(iredit, aciidcniic, S1-K2 
( j'iticiil thinking, H-1 0 

Dickson, l oni 

study of cfieci of ////r<7i:'of.'f/ decision, 264-75 

I'.veshigc, Tom 

study ot ctteci ot ////rc/irm;// decision, 260 
I'Aprcssion, free Sec hVcedom of the high school press 

l'"in;incing, 13 "-5 5 

administrative subsidies, 14"-4*^ 

advertising, 1 49-5 > 

tree e.\]")ressi(>n ;ind, i "2-"" 
1-^irst Amendment, lS7-20() 

7 '////(rr decision and high school press, 19" -200 
i 'reedom of the high scho(<l press 

.idininistrati\e eonti-ol {I li/:r/::('fn[) and, 124- ■^0, 15S-6() 
neuspa]")er autononn and, 162 6S 

battle lines, I 74-77 

eens(U-ship, administrative, 1S5-S6 

e<)iitro\ersi;d stories, ]6S-"2 

tlnancing and, 1 72 -"4 

tlrst amendment, I S"-9() 

/A/:r/::v;o,/ decision. 124-^0. Is"'-"^. 2^■-S(). 2s~-^>2 

after I Uz.d.yntnL ^2^-52 
Kenne(l\ (Commission {(.'jpfiVr f '.^/jvs). 20^-10 

studies oK 210-26 
straieuies tor protecting, 15^' 60 
stud\ of (( '.lick and Kopenha\ci-), 22o ^0 
llu'ories ot. 1 S6-*^6 
iinkii dec isit)iK 1 M S4 
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Functions of journnlism progmms, 4-10 
free expression, 7-8 
in format ionaK "* 
inicgnnivc, 8-^^ 
mechanistic, 5 
public relations, 5-6 
vocational, 6 

(trades of journalism studenls, 20-26 

ILr:.cl:rooil decision. 2r-S0, ?.^7-}S^) 

aiijusrmenls In- acK isers ami students, 2S~-S*^ 
administrati\e control and, 157-7" 
<.ens()rshi|"> and, 252-55 

ad\ isers as cens{)rs, 28"-.U)l 

students as censors, 301-26 
coniments from advisers and students, 553-5^^ 
conclusions from post-////r-t-/i:v;fjf/ studies, 326-2S 
court's ruling, 238-41 

eltect on ireedom of the high school press, 124-30 
expected impact of, 255-5*^ 

Phi Dcltii Ktippiins 13 conclusions about student rights, 24*^-52 
reactions ot journidists to, 241-43 
reactions of student press groups to, 245-40 
res|>onses ot school officials to, 243-44 
responses ot teachers and srutlents to, 244-4^ 
research on etfeci of, 260-80 
Bcnvles, 263-64 

(!hek and K(jpenha\er, 2''6-S() 
Dickson, 264-66. 266-"5 
Keslage, 260 

Kopenh.n er, Martinson, ;ind 1 lahermann. 2"'^-''6 
Phillips. 260-61 

Rentro, Kenfro. and Henneu. 261 -6> 

In?(.'nsi\c' Jtuirnalisiic W ritinu l*roiii-am. ^>-6" 
course' conie'iiK 63 -6> 
(■\<»h)ii(»n of, '^S-61 
icMchcr preparation. 65 -6"' 
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Journalism programs Sec Programs, journalism 
Journalism students See Students, journalism 

Kenned)' C.ommission 

Oiptiie loices, :03-10 
studies of, 210-26 
Bowen, ::5-26 

Broussard and Blaeknion, 2 16- IS 
Campbell, 210-14 
Nvka, 214-16 

frager and Dickerson, 21S-21 
Kopenhaver, Martinson, and Ilahermann 

stuck ot ertect k)\ Uiizeh:ood decision, 275-76 
Kristof, Nicholas 

stud\" ot ettcct of 7///^*(V- decision, 221-25 

Language arts 

attitudes of journalism snidents, 33-36 
competencies ot journalisni students, 36-44 

.\liiu)rir\ participation in journalism programs (AlIANA), S()-S2 

Newspapers, school 

athninistratix e control anti newspaper aittomutn. 162-64 

characteristics, 1 60-62 

coiuroxersial st(»ries, 16S-"2 

etlitorial process, ititluences on. 164-6S 
N\ ka, JamesJ. 

St ud\- of freedom ot the high school press. 214-16 

Phi Dtltii Kjppii//\ 1 ^ conclusions AuniX student riiihts. 24^^-52 
Phillips. Kay 

stiui\ (»f ell'ecis {)\ll,i:.chrtiful decision, 260-6] 
Placement, ad\ anced, 53-6"* 

Athanced Placenvnt h nglish I .angu.ige ami ( nnipositton l \.im, ^4-'^S 

test c<»ntent, 61-63 
lntensi\e Jnurn.ilistu W riiuiL! Program. ^S-6" 
toursi conirni. 6^-^^ 
(.'\oliuion ot, "^X-61 
tc.u her prep.ir.uion. 6> 
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Press freedom See Freedom of the high school press 
Progniins» joiirniilism 

iicideinic credit, 81-82 
functions, 4-10 

free expression, 7-8 

infornuitional, 7 

intet^nitise, 8~*> 

niechnnistic, 5 

public relations, 5-6 

N'ocalional, 6 
lntensi\e journalislic W riling Program, 53-67 
knowletlge about, 11-12 
probiem-soK'ing, 12-14 
school size, type, location, 7 "-80 
student involvement, 71-75 
studcPii recruitment, 75-76 

Renfro, Renfro, and Ik-nnctt 

study of effects of I la/elwooti tlecision, 261-63 
Revenue Sec Financing 

Schools with journalism programs 
si/e, type, location, ""-80 

StUilents, journalism 

academic creilii for, 81-82 

accomj')lishmenis, 44-48 

AC: i" tests, 22-26, 36, 41 

ad\ anceil j'ilacemeni, 53-6" 

aiiituiies toward language arts courses, 33-44 

grades in high scIu»ol and college, 20-26 

in\ol\emeni in journalism programs, 71-"'^ 

minority ( \1 IAN A) participation, 80-82 

reci'uiimcnt lor journalism programs. "^-"6 

rights, 24*^-52 

writing abilit\ . 26- ^ > 

reachcrs/ad\ isers, joui nalism 
ccriilkMti(»n, <^8 10" 

li't i'dnm nl tlu' high srho<»l |)!ess. 12-1- ^0 
I »l> ^atislaciKHK 10" 1 I 
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inotivnLion tor entering teaching, 101-3 
political concerns, 123-24 

Prepanuion tor Intensive Journalistic Writing Program. 65-67 
professional life, 116-22 
protiles, 83 -^H 



A(! r, journalism stuilenis* perfornvancc on, 22-26, 36, 41 
Advanced Placement Knglish Language and (]oni position Kxam, 54-58 
'I inker decision, 1 8 1 - 84 

effect on freedom of the high school press, 1^^7-232 
research on effect of, 2()()-3() 

Broussani and Blacknion, 216-18 
Campbell, 201-2 
Kristof, 22\-25 
I rager and Dickerson, 218-21 
Trager and Dickerson 

stud)- of freedom of the high school press, 218-21 

W riting al>ilir\' of journalism students, 26-3 ^ 
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How Do Journalists Think? 

A Proposal for the Study of Cognitive Bias in Newsmaking 

by S. Holly Stocking and Paget H. Gross 

Bloomington, Indinnci: KRiCVCIcariinrhousc on Reading-, Kni^lish, and 
C.onuiuinication, 1989 

$14.95 

Wlu' do Dan and Tom and Connie somclinics gci il so w rong on the 6 o'clock 
news, and even (Iharlcs on Sunday niorninu;? 

More importantly, how do they decide what to talk about and what slant to take? 

How Do Journalists Thijjk?-~.\ irailhla/inu; stud\- In a ie;ini made up ot a conimuni- 
cation researcher and a cognitive psychologist, is a diagram of the structure ot logic 
in the news reporter's cognitive processes. Stocking and (Jross discuss categori/ii- 
tion, theory treneration and testing, infonn;uion selection and integration, ;ind the 
perseverance of biases despite claims of fairness and ol)jectivir\-. Not\viihstanding the 
fact- loathe ring power of the major networksm, error is inevitable. 

Stocking and ( iross...take 200 years of additional thought |bc\-oh'i L 
Kant] t)n the subject of rose colored glasses and :ipply it to the way 
journalists fdler reality through the nn riiul perceptual iind cognitive 
prisms with v\hicb all human iire born. There's no getting away Irom 

those prisms \re journalists dupes of their own senses? I suspect the 

authors don't think so. The book implies that rose colored glasses can 
be pushed down one's nose. And occasionally, we nuu' see o\cr the 
rims — if we'll try. 

— Tuin (iri///cs\ . Issismnt Professor ofJoiinKilisin j/nl .\JtL\< 
(lunnnnniuition. I 'niz cr^in nfll 'hiviisiii-Mtnlison 

I lollv Slocking is ^ journalism professor at Indiana l ni\ersitv who has 
w{)rked for the L. \. Times, the Minneaj)olis Tribune, and the 
Associated Press. 

— P.nyct (iniss\ jhnncrly a i\<\ih<)ln\ry prujh^ur (it (jdiinthiti 
I 'niirrsitw /> no:r stndriifii the 



Then book is :\ rcjoimler lor those who wonder how human informaiion j)roccssinti 
research can be aj^phed Slocking ;ind Ciross depart innn the bulk ot traditional 
research to understand news reporting in terms of the icj)oricrs' cognili\c processes. 



If you are interested in ordering these or other publications, or if you would like a copy of 
our catalogue, call us (81 2) 855-5847 or TOLL-FREE at 1 -800759^4723. 
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^ high School Stvdenfs Bill of Rights, by Stephen S. Gottlieb, on Indiana district attorney, puts into perspective the lib* 
erties and limitations under the low of high-school students and other legal minors. Students, like grown-ups, ore citi- 
zens with rights, but students' rights ore limited so long as they ore "underoged" and under the core of their parents 
and school authorities. They hove freedom of speech in school assembly, but not completely; their lackers ore protected 
from search and seizure, but not entirely; they hove the right to publish their opinions in the school newspaper, but not 
if the principal soys no. 

Gottlieb draws on ttiree moior documents in testimony to our basic rights: The U.S. Constitution and its "Bill of Rights," 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1 787, and the U.N. Osclorotion of Universal Human Rights. He interprets these bosic state- 
ments according to the process of judicial refinement that hos arisen in the courts ttirough lowsuits and other contests 
over civil rights. 



• Must students be "Mirondized"? 


• Is religion reolly outlowed in schools? 


• May students be frisked in the holl? 


• Moy the principal obridge freedom of t!ie 


• May 0 student speoker tolk dirty in the school 


school press? 


assembly? 


• Whot ore the rights of o student who has been 


• Do teachers hove the nght to paddle school 


suspended? 


kids? 


• Whot is the legol status of Block v. White at 


• Who controls which books go into the school 


school? 


librory? 


• Do we reolly have to go to school? 



A High School SUident's Bill of Rights is o book for oil dosses. Gottlieb hos redesigned lesson plans drown from the 
ERIC database, actual exercises that hove been tried ond tested by classroom teachers from oil over the country, study 
outlines that hove proved ttiemselves effective. In eoch lesson, Gottlieb oddresses both teocher and student, mokirig 
suggestions on how to teoch and whot to leorn. 



Gottlieb lays out in thought-provoking ways the bosic concepts of repubkon democrocy, the governmentol structures, 
and the legal troditions thot underpin our constitutional rights — on excellent workbook for civics dosses. He focuses on 
three of tfie moin historical documents of human liberty ond on court coses that were decided ot the pitch of crisis in 
historic struggles to define and preserve our rights — o real-life workbook for history classes. 

He structures an approach to oil this history, low, and concern for rights and freedoms in terms of cnticol reading, criti- 
col thinking, ond criticn! writing — on across the-curriculum workbook for English teachers and teoding-ond-wnting spe- 
cio'ists 

A High Si.hoO' Stiidcnh BilU'f R<gl(t'^ is o voliiinv m IRltP soiies -lonchii^g Ro^ou^{r'^ In the [RiC Dntnbo'sC'. 



''All per>«jns in secondary school studenf publications and 
iournalism instruction need the information in this book. 

— Louis Ingelhart, Professor Emeritus of Journalist 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 
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